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That 
“*Kruschen”’ 


Feeling ! 


The Joy of Life-' 


Happy, sturdy little adventurers romping | and their organs functioning properly, and they 
gaily through life’s springtime without a care ; will be the jolliest little souls imaginable. 
in the world. Good-tempered and healthy, | Kruschen Salts will do this; they are the 
they are brimful of wholesome fun and mischief | easiest, best and cheapest medium for health 
which rarely takes the form of naughtiness. and happiness in children. A tiny dose is 

Are your children like that ? ! sufficient—just enough Kruschen to cover a 

They ought to be, and they can be. When , threepenny-bit dissolved in the breakfast cup 
children are sulky, disobedient or naughty, | of tea or cocoa, or mixed with the porridge. 
they are not merely unhappy—they are unwell. | The youngsters can’t possibly taste it that way 
Something has upset the working of their they never need know they are taking salts 
delicate internal organs. Probably they have ; at all—but the effect on their health, their 
eaten something that has disagreed withthem, ! temper, their entire disposition is wonderful. 
and impurities are collecting in their blood. | And the cost is only half-a-farthing a day for 
Often this indisposition is only seen in their | each child. 
behaviour and is mistaken for wilfulness, with | | Kruschen children are always healthy, light- 
the result that the sensitive little bodies do not | hearted and carefree, finding life full of joy for 
receive the sympathetic treatment they need | themselvesand giving joy to thosearound them. 
so much, Let your children join the happy ranks of the 
army of Kruschen kiddies. Get a bottle to-day. 


Keep your children healthy, their blood pure 


Kruschen Salts 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 
(Children Half-Price) 





A bottle of Kruschen Salts costs 1s. gd. at any ckemist’s. 


Tasteless 2 
n tea, cocoa, milk or lg Each bottle contains 192 children’s doses—so the cost works 
a, cocoa, k or porridge. i 
acon een one Ev i out at half-a-farthing a dav for each child. Buy a bottle for 
<8: ceieseeagaadbealheds the nursery to day. Healthy children make happy homes. 
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PLAYER’S 


NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
In Tins of 100- 5/10 In Tins of 50- 2/11 


Player’s Medium Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
In card boxes 100-48 Incard boxes 50-2/5 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of | he Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd 














becomes wiser with the aid of 


The wise man is a handyman, i 
and the wise handyman Hi DAILY GRAPHIC 








CASSELL'S ' 
~ | The Premier Picture Paper 
” WORK HANDBOOKS ! for the Home and the Train 
— 1/6 ms ! EE ONE PENNY ORDER NOW 





(ItheHouse SCassel yy —tondon, EC, 









































IF PUSSY HAS HER MILK— 
will you not see that the little ones at 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 


have theirs > £28 pays our milk bill for a month; £1 for a day; 


5/- will pay for one infant in milk for a week. 


Chairman J. GOMER BERRY, Esa 

V ice-Chuirman Maj.-Gen. LORD CHEYLESMORE, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O 
Treasurer ROBERT MOND, Esa 

Medical Director ERIC PRITCHARD, Esq. M.D... M.R.C.P 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 
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SOUND 

reason un- 
derlies the suc- 
cess of Bisurated 
Magnesia in 
curing stomach 
ills—it removes 
the cause of the 
disturbance. 
There’ $ wothing 

‘just as good” 

nothing which 
does so much for 
solittle . . 1/3 
&@ package at any 
Chemists’ for 


either the powder 


or tablet form. 


he Yo BOTTLED 
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AG IG 
ISURATED LYNAGNESIA 


eOne SURE Remedy 


forDi igestive Soule 


Magic! That is how grateful one-time 
stomach sufferers describe the action of 
Bisurated Magnesia. And it really does 
seem wonderful. Doesn’t matter how long 
you have suffered, or whether your trouble 
be indigestion, dyspepsia, gastritis or 
anything else — if it causes pain or ¢is- 
comfort in the stomach, Bésurated Magnesia 
will give you positive relief im an instant. 
Directly you take Bisurated Magnesia. 
the possibility of stomach pain ceases to 
exist; normal healthy digestion takes 
place and you feel happy and well. Yet 
Bisurated Magnesia is harmless and forms 
no habit doctors recommend it and 
hospitals use it. If, when buying, you 
look for the word ‘Bisurated’ on the 
wrapper, and take the preparation as 
directed, lasting benefit must surely follow. 


BISMAG LIMITED. WYBERT ST., MUNSTER SQ.. LONDON, N,W.1, 
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Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 





back “as good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 
“ Defiance" Union and 


securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 


** Defiance " Umbrellas, 

ana patterns for re- 

covering umbrellas froin 
6/- upwards 


STANWORTH & CO., Fm 
Northern Umbrella Works, re 
BLACKBURN. 





























DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 


muoch stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 
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The Premier Pastime for the 


OSY 
©ORNER_ - 


NOVLART! 


A stencil process with- 





( out paintsor knowledge of drawing. Charm- 


ing results. Send stamp for specimen 
Novlart post card. 
Complete Outfits—2/4, 4/3, and 8/3 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 
27 Bathampton, Bath. 
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NEI 


Fopular Guide to 
Gardening 

Hardy Border Flowers 

Allotment Gardening : A Complete 
Guide 

Bulb Growing for Amateurs 

The Carnation Book 

Everybody’s Flower Garden 

Firet Steps in Gardening 

Fruit Growing for Amateurs 

The Garden: How to Make It Pay 

Garden Handbook for Beginners 

The Garden Month by Month 

Garden Planning and Planting 

Garden Work for Every Day 














GARDENING DAYS AHEAD! 


a garden enthusiast you should at once 
acquainted with 


* CASSELL'S GARDENING 
1/6 HANDBOOKS 


bec ome 





‘a 


Gardening : A Complete Guide 

Gardening Difficulties Solved 

The Greenhouse: Its Flowers and 
Management 

1,000 Gardening Hints 

Indoor Gardening 

Little Gardens: How to Make the 
Most of Them 

Rockeries: How 
Plant Them 


Rose Growing for Amateurs 


to Make and 


Sweet Peas and How to Grow 
hem 
Vegetable Growing for Ama- 


teurs 
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The surest way to affluence is to 
preserve what one possesses. Avoid 
losses and disputes by attaching 
Cash's Woven Names to everything 


FLAVOURED 


———— 


eos see 


WITH RIPE washable — linen, handkerchiefs, 
underwear, children’s school clothes, \ 
etc., etc. { 


| 
FRUIT JUICES 





be 23" 


“3 SIMPLE to make | 
ve" LUSCIOUS to | 
taste—and perfectly PURE 
and WHOLESOME. 








J.M BARRIE neve 


Prices. White Ground. 
12 Doz. 5/-, 6 Doz. 3/9, 3 Doz. 2/9. 


Can be supplied by all Drapers and Outfitters 
at a few days’ notice. 
Samples and Full List of Styles FREE on 
application to 
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J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
(Dept. D. 13), COVENTRY. 


ask your Draper for CASH'S WASH 
RIBBONS. <A sample of the New Brocaded 
rKAvE MARK JV ast K n will be sent FREE on Request. 





| CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., 


4 The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. | 
| 3 
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iN “THE SAFEGUARD OF THE ENGLISHMANS HOME 


‘ DP MACKENZIES SMELLING BOTTLE 


FOR COLDS, INFLUENZA, CATARRH, HEADACHES, Etc. 
Of all Chemists and Stores 2/-, or post free 2/3. 
ly DR. MACKENZIE’S LABORATORIES, LTD. READING, ENGLAND. 
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Ye ” WIL SONS 


Se => FBY_FRIEND TO FRIEND Wi 
M Res: As the result of our advertising i) 
y estorer: 

STUFF|| sare a) 


= many ladies have been induced to 
J 
THAT |legrernecan| * 0 






























: “just try” Dr. Wilson's. They have 
proved that it is both a genuine 






E 5’ article and a real good friend, A wealth of rich and \ 
my) 3 13 Postage lovely lustrous tresses is one of woman’s greatest assets. (ZH 
\ ° 54 


No lady can afford to let her hair go thin or get grey. \ 
Dr. Wilson’s Hair Restorer is now being recommended yy 
| by friend to friend, but “ rivals” like to keep the “good 
: news” to themselves. Dr. Wilson’s goes to the root of 
Ni ASK YOUR HAIRDRESSER the hair; it stimulates and induces a healthy new growth. 


v =" DR. WILSON’S HAIR RESTORER 


| PARTON.SOM CO. extra 
| en B 


2 or writs © PARTON, SON & CO., LTo, BULL RING, BIRMINGHAM. m 
WTS ee WJ my ne wet Ce Shy 
BRS WIE SIOEF SAREE SS 
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The 4d. Drummer is the best 
Home Dye obtainable 


the best value and the best dye; the 

proved reliable home dye of highest quality. 

Requires no preparation, needs no addition— 

no salt, no vinegar, etc.—nothing but hot or 

boiling water for perfect home-dyeing results 
You spend most wisely in buying 


Drummer Dyes 
Complete— absolutely ready for use. 

d Just follow the simp'e instructions on the packet, and 

you may rely on splendid results. Send 1o Edge’s, 

Bolton, tor Free Booklet on Drummer-Dyeing. 

Drummer Dyes Even and Fast: uniform depth of 

colouring and equal success secured on all mate- 

EACH rials—S Ik, Cotton and Wool, mixture fabrics of 
COMPLETE. § Cotton and Wool, Silk and Wool, etc. 

The Reliable 25 Fast Colours—each one true to name 


Dye for all Sold by all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, and Chemists. 
Fabrics = sole Makers: WM. EDGE & SONS, Ltd., Bo.ton 


7 @ @ @ e & & & & 
SERRE ER RERE 




















Always a j Anvnnnnvensnsannvouoeevnnccccesavacrcuodsvsgeecdoasvsnvvecucsvvanenn uuu 
favourite , 
WELDON’S TRANSFERS 
20” x 20” 3d. each, by post 33d. 
The Ideal Paper ad: S' WELDON'S 
‘or Boys = \~. ‘5! 600 IDEAS 
for ART 
NEEDLE- 
| WORK 
Containing 
F Transfer Designs 
Splendid Serials ¥.! Bede <b shed 
Topping Complete Zax, Embroidery, 
Stories : — 
Special Articles on | Bi ik . Stenciling, oe 
SPORTS, STAMPS, | 1% Tg Price 6d., or 
HOBBIES, etc. ¢ “SD fas _ Post freed 
MA From all News- 


Coloured Plate every month. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


; agents and Art 
i) TT Needlework 
: Dealers. 


] oO”... Monthly | WELDON’S LTD.. Fashion Publishers, 


30-32 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2. 
| 
The House of | Cassell | WANUANOUUOEUANTAMLSUEOUUODEUGUOUOUOUOEU EAU EAU AOEANEOONOENGGUEUUAUEUUOUUOUELEU MAD UUEHULE 


La Betie Sauvage. Lond 
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DON’T LOOK OLD! | | 


But restore 
your grey 
and faded 
hairs to their 
natural 
colour with 





Lockyer’s So Hair Restorer 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour 
in a few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, 
has enabled thousands to retain their position, 
: 2/- Sold everywhere 2/- 


Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the 
natural colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the 
most perfect Hair Dressing. 


This world-famed Hair Restorer is peepee 1 by the great Hair 
Specialists, J. PRPPER & Co., LTD., Bedford Laboratories, 
London, S.E.1, and can be obtained direct from them by post, 
or from any “chemi sts and stores throughcut the world. 


PITMAN’S 80 POSTAL COURSES 


enable ambitious young people to obtain a general 
or specialized education in their own homes, Subjects 
include: English, Accountancy, Banking, Secretarial 
Practice, Shorthand, Economics, Modern Languages, 
and subjects of gene ral education, Write for free Book- 
let, “* Home Study—the Key to Success,” which gives 
full particulars— | 
Pitman’s School, 221 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. | 




















Guard your Linen from Loss by using 

JOHN BOND'S | 
.“CRYSTAL PALACE”"}] | 
MARKING INK | 


ONCE MARKED — ALWAYS SECURE. 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND I8 PREFERRED). 


Of Stationers, Chemists and Stores. 6d, & 1g 
Used in the Roya! Households. 



















DENTAL CREAM 
: _has the new Cc aptive Cap 


a 











pen NG = hae tora Home Decora 
oas,” just pul hed. FR ; best since 1914 
be ie eam: the L omis, NOTTINGHAM Nel 


Cl RTAINS IMPERIAL HEM CURTAINS 
hiLeT NETS . CASI MENT CURTAINING 
NETS, MU st “The Weave that Wears.” 


f Special in HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 
A HOSieRy. 1 ACES BLINDS. Write to-day 
“OVS. PPACH & SUNS, 1 





te Looms, Nottingham 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &« 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I/- 2 &46 


J. VOudara & Sons, Station Street, Leicester, 
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If you've a loaf- 
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you've a meal 


ITH a loaf in the larder anda 

jar or two of Sailor Savouries 

in the cupboard you can never be 

“at a loss’’for a really tempting 

and economical meal. Just spread 

the Sailor Savouries on bread, 

instead of using butter, or make 
them into dainty sandwiches. 

Sailor Savouries are always 

good; the Skipper himself guaran- 








£500 Guarantee 
of Purity 


Packed under super- 
vision of trained 
Chemists, who test 
all raw materials in 
our own Laboratory 
to prove that each is 
the best of its kind. 











tees them. And 
they arenourish- 
ing too, because 
they are made 
from veal turkey, 
veal chicken, veal 
salmon, real 
prime ham and 
tongue. 


Don’t be satisfied with “ just as 


good” products. 


Make certain 


of the quality by insisting on Sailor 


Savouries. 


In eight delicious varieties : 
Chicken and Ham, Ham and Tongue, 


Turkey and Tongue, 


Bloater, Lobster, 


Salmon and Anchovy, Salmon and 


ype Chicken, 
Large jars, 104d. ; 


SAILOR SAVOUIRIES 


Ham and Tongue. 


small jars, 6d. 


FOR SPREADING. 3 
The name Aneus Watson onany : 
\. preserved food means tne s 
“e beat ol its Kind ow 
: . 


**ee6 oee* 
O8 OO een nmannsnaassssse? 


Angus Watson & Co., Limited, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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mere wrecks—lacking in every quality which betokens 
drugging themselves—forgetful of the fact that ** 
great Restorer, is their only sheet-anchor. 


think of shocks—but the perfect ‘‘A] AX” Dry Cell 
Pattery does not cause any shock or disagreeable sensa- 
tion whatever. 

Frem the moment it is put on—the whole system 


revives from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet, 
one health-giving, vigour-bestowing, and vitality-creating 
stream of vital energy flows deenahoen the body, t athing 
the nerves with the life which enables them to keep the 
balance of health. 

Many men are worn out when they should be in their 
prime. Nerve debility has overt: ken them, and they 
shrink from participations in life’s duties and pleasures 

Lower and lower they sink in nervous decay—and life 
to them is one *‘ valley of tears. 


Unrestricted Vigour and Strength. 


Yet« omplete restor ation tounrestricted vigour and strength follows 
the adoption of the AX" Battery—for this magnificent 
scientific appliance pours into the body an unbroken current of 
electrical energy—and restores decrepit frames into a state of perfect 
and lasting physique. 

Be a man again—able to undertake all the functions and tasks 
which your present nervous 2 aay entirely forbid S. 
SENT POST FREE ATIS. Send to-day! 

ovk, and from its 92 pages of deep informa- 
tion glean the knowledge which results in ideal manhood. AJAX LD 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 52), 26 Holborn Viaduct, LOS DON, E.Cc. 





wr the celebrated 










South African Branch : 70 Pritchard Street, P.O. Box 722’, J. hannesburg. 





BE A MAN AGAIN! 


Follow Nature’s Path to Luxuriant Health. 


It is the easiest thing in the world to make mistakes, and this is the sole reason why so many men are 
and 


Electricity 
The name frightens them 


the real man. They are eternally doping 
* alone, Nature’s 
—they 








Many men are worn out and exhausted at an age when 
they should be in their prime. They ‘‘ dope” and ‘‘ drug” 
themselves into perfect puysical wrecks, You must get 
back to Nature’s methods if you wish to res ore your 
vigour and strength. The ‘ Ajax” is Nature's way. 
Send to-day for Free book which will tell you all about it. 











The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable. Worn monthswithout removal 


HEAR Explanatory Pamphlet Free 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


THE 











President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £.2, 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 


Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with ap plications for 
admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman : CoL. Lonp WM. CECIL, C.V.O. 
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lt, GLENTON-KERR, Se | 
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FOR THE WEEK-END 
BUY THE 


GRAPHIC 


A Beautifully Illustrated Review 
of the World's Progress. 


Every number is a production of great 
literary and artistic value. 


ORDER “THE GRAPHIC” TO-DAY, 
ONE SHILLING. 


HSOSSSSSSSSRSS 
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THE NEW HOME TYPEWRITER 


Complete in ng £3. 
Weicart ur 
A Miniature Machine for Home 
Correspondence @& Travel. “A 
wonderfully-clever oe coe ee 





Writes 75 clear characters with met 

inked automaticaly Guaranteed. 
Hun:lreds of testimonials articular 

Sole Agents, Virotype ewriter 
la Preston Street, Brighton. 








One Tablet will .- a Large Carpet 
my 


r—e|| a 





CHIVE “Fy %, co., 
9 Albany Works Bath 


F. 





a beg 











National 
HOTEL 


Imperial 


HOTEL 








Russell ba Loo yeees 

Square London Sestnt ried London 

Central, 1000 Rooms. § 500 Rooms with hot and 
Orchestra Daily. cold water, Bath, and 


Finest Turkish Baths. Attendance. NOTIPS 





5/- 











‘ 

| made this lovely cues hat & 
bag from Swan Coloured Leathers’ 
It is only | 1d. sq. ft. in all colours 

Oo customers 1 give away quite 
free, paper patterns and full in 
structions showing how to make 
nice hats, dorothy bags, cushions 
or gloves Send 2d flora 
full set of patterns 


Swan Leather Co. > 


stamp 





tony Stratford 
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I made these — 


with a 
spoonful of 
BIRD'S 


Egg 
Substitute. 


I use it for my baking instead of eggs, because it is always 
fresh, reliable, ready and cheaper. And because no eggs, baking 
powder or self-raising flour is required, and time and money is saved. 

I make these buns quickly and easily, and with no other care 


than that of stirring into the flour, etc., the right quantity of this 
rich golden powder. 


Egg Substitute 


“One spoonful—one cake!” 


raises “right up” and flavors deliciously. It imparts that rich, 
appetising “ Do- give - me -one-of-those-lovely-buns” appear- 
ance which every housewife is proud to achieve. 


3uy a tin to-day and begin to save money. Your Grocer 
sells Bird's Egg Substitute, and every tin contains recipes 


) OVERALLS 














Ask for 





Every ** Hercules’ 
Overall bears the 
Mother and Child” 


ticket and is guar- They wash well, wear well, and always look 
makes Iitisuee SMart, for the dye is good and fast. 





satisfactory in wash 


I/ your dvaper does not stock “Hercuies” Overatis 
or wear, your dra- . ? 




















. piease send his name with your own on a poste ard to : : ’ 
Hee ade Npnen JOSHUA HOYLE & SON, LTD., Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER 
free of sheen. WHOLESALE AND SHIPPING ONLY SUPPLIED. 
1X 
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THE HOME 
PHYSICIAN 
or 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 


WRITE TODAY RHEUMATISM 
FREE SAMPLE saci ZA. 


mentioning @eph b OS 


** The 
Quiver,’ 
THe infallible remedy 
PHYSICIANS which banishes the worst 
headache in a few minutes, 
USE AND supplies nourishment to .ired 


RECOMMEND and worn-out nerves, dispels 


CEPHOS pain and fortifies the whole 


system. It can be taken 
‘ no dangerous drugs or nar 
That 1s why 








without fear, as it contains 

cotics, and therelore cannot 
you should affect the heart. 

Sold in boxes at 1/3 and 3/- by Boots 
insist OPT? the Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, 

and all other chemists. Lf not in 

steck at your local chemist, send 
Cc E PH O S P.. or stamps for size required, to 

CEPHuS LTD., BLACKBU «N, 


who will send it to you Post Free. 














Round the house, through the house, 
There’s no need to moan and grouse. 
When there's little soldering jobs, 

FLUXITE saves your sighs and sobs. 


All Mechanics WILL have 


FLUXITE 


because it 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell FLUXITE 
in tins, price 8d, 1,4 and 2,8. 

BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 
you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING an 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will .ast for years 
It contains a special “small-space” Soldering Iron with eat ing 
metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fiuxite, Sol/er, et ar a tull 


show 


in cor t 





instructions. Price 10/6, Sample Set, post paid, United Kingdom 





FLUXITE, LTv., 226 Bevington SL. Bermonasey, England 











P Sunday 


Special Articles 
every week 


by 
Edmund Gosse 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
Frederick Grundy 
Ernest Newman 


Sydney Carrol) 


TWO PENCE 








—@imes— 
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Pam Oe 


EXPLORERS OF 


: “THE DAWN 


MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


Explorers of the Dawn” are 
just three little lads, “ Angel, Seraph 
and John, and this account of their 
doings, which should be read by 
every mother, is told with a poet's 
imagination and with a delicate 
fancy that will captivate all lovers 
of children. No more delightful 
story of children has, in fact, been 
published since “ Helen's Babies,”’ 




















The House of © Cassell 


La Belle Sauvage pn .£-C 4 
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ryle M 69 
Glacé Kid 
21/- 


3 Good Points 


ERE is a shoe which will please 

the woman who wants SMART- 
NESS combined with RELIABILITY 
and feot COMFORT. It is cut from 
fine Glace Kid with a patent toe cap and 
winter-weight soles of solid leather, and is 
a splendid shoe for walking and general 
outdoor purposes. 


MASCOT 


Write for Illustrated Booklet of Styles 
and Name of nearest Agent, post free. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH 


MACKINTOSH’S 
Toffee - de =- Luxe 




















See It’s many 
MACKINTOSHS smiles 
—.- nicer ! 


To mene. E 
TD 8d. Otr. 
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“FOOT TROUBLES ? 
WHAT ARE THEY? 
WE DON’T KNOW THEM” 


Say Winners of the 
Brighton Walk. 


Official Holders of World’s Walking Records all 
depend upon Reudel Bath Saltrates to keep 
their feet in the World’s Championship 
condition, without whi h these coveted 
titles could neither be won nor held. 
Also say it quickly stops muscular or 
rheumatic aches, skin affections, etc. 


For immediate relief and a really lasting cure, 
one cooling, refreshing, healing and antiseptic 
foot-bath in the oxygenated 
water produced by Reudel 
Bath Saltrates is all you 
need. This solves for any- 
one the problem of how 
to get rid of the intense 
torture produced by sore, 
tender, tired, aching, burn- 
ing, smarting, swollen, and 
perspiring feet, weak 


; arches, corns, callouses, 
sn blisters, or any other bad 
foot troubles. 


To instantly medicate and oxygenate the 
water for a foot-bath, simply dissolve a table- 
spoonful of Reudel Bath 
Saltrates in about a gallon 
of water. Millions of 
packets of this remarkable 
compound were used in 
France alone during the 
war. The medicated water 
not only cures and prevents 
foot troubles, but also ban- 
ishes any muscular aches, 
strains, sprains or pains, 








rheumatic swellings or stiff- Son 

ness, rashes, insect bites, mage 
and similar tortures. It is 

regularly used and highly recommended by 
Edgar C. Horton, who won the recent London 
to Brighton walk in the 
remarkable time of 8 hrs. 
27 mins. 122 secs., also by 
Tom Payne and Harold V. L. 
Ross. They are all World's 
Record Holders, and their 
success depends upon hav- 
ing sound feet. They must 
certainly be regarded as 
the highest authorities 
upon means of avoiding 
any foot troubles. All 
chemists keep the refined 
Reudel Bath  Saltrates 
compound ready put up in convenient and 
very inexpensive packets. A_ half-pound 
packet is sufficient to rid the whole family 
of all foot troubles and keep them so. 
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| THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR Qo isa 
{ SPASMS 
‘COUGHS, COLDS #3; 
F 9 PALPITATION 
1) 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS cts tixe a charm in 
} DIARRHCA, 
| A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, COLIC, 

} TOOTHACHE, KRHEUMATISM and other bowel 
a complaints 
om DOQOCOOOOOD OOO OOOO OOWo OO OSes. 





THERE iS NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of ail Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 
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From January Ist, 1923, the prices of 


| Wright's Coal Tar soap 





= 
CESARE veel . Toilet and Nursery, have been reducedto 
Save your : ° bl ee your 
Ww 3 pe e tablet 
rappers : | oes 
an iacecabinaiccanat and Bath size [0Od. per tablet. 9 iiecceccccceccsesseeeneneees 
- = 
In this connection the Proprietors have pleasure in announcing a 
The prizes will be awarded to those who send the greatest number of 
i wrappers not later than April 30, 1923, under the tollowing conditions Z 
* 
£500 in Cash Prizes 
Ist Prize - £100 2nd Prize - £50 3rd Prize - £25 
20 prizes off- #10 15 prizesof - £5 25 prizesof- £2 
= 
CONDITIONS ' 
1. Only printed wrappers which cover the outside ot be published in the “ Daily Mail,” “ Daily Ex 2 
Ss each tablet of Soap will be considered press,” ** Daily Mirror,” ‘* Daily Sketch,” May 31 = 
2. Each parcel of wrappers must bear the name and 5. Inthe event of ties the prizes will be divided. The 
address of the sender and the total number sent decision of the Managing Director of Wright 
must be clearly written. Layman and Umney, Ltd., will be final, and 
3. Wrappers shou'd be sent neatly folded, either by correspondence in connection with this ¢ 
Registered Post or otherwise delivered in a petition will be entered into. Addr —r 
sealed packet to address as under. Competition, Wright's Coal Tar Soap, 44/59, 
4 Names and addresses of Prize Winners will Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 
= Last day for receiving wrappers April 30, 1923. = 
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the Blouse material of exquisite 
beauty and wonderful durability. 


If any dificwty in obtaining “ LUVISCA” please 
COURTAULDS, Ltd 
E.C.2) who 
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giving particulars 


“ LUVISCA 
to-wear are obtainable 
newest 


tab. 


Tab 
Va ue 
Any B- 
qualified satisfaction wul be 
immeuiately re placed, 


ALL LEADING DRAPERS sell 

** LUVISCA "in latest shades 
and colourings, including new 
cord effects, 37-38 ins. wide. 


Striped _designs 3/1 12 
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Plain shades 
——— 
Blouses ready- 
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Should Married Women Work ? 


Women are now firmly established in the business 
world, and a feature of my next number will be articles 
on two aspects of their business activities. The first, by 
Maude Meagher, deals with ‘‘ The Social Code of the 
Business Woman ”-—how she should regard and treat the 
men she meets in the course of her work. The other 
deals candidly with the vexed question, ‘‘ Should Married 
Women Work P” 

Other important articles are concerned with Lord 
Carnarvon’s wonderful discoveries in Egypt; Mrs. 
Wintringham, M.P. ; and ‘‘ The Tyranny of the Unborn’ 
—an unusual protest against ‘‘ Eugenics.” 

The stories will be by Warwick {) # “ 
Deeping, Anne Weaver, Eleanor Hoyt 
Brainerd, &c. ————E— 
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“A Load of Delight, 


all of it so rich, creamy, and superla- 
tively delicious as to be indescribable 


bh Get some To-day. 
ra ay +" ii ' “A Thrill of Delight with Every Bite.’’ 
> i al aa if 


= aL PTURNWRIGHTS 
=e. TOFFEE DELIGHT 


Sold in daintuy wrapped piec *, and in Tins. 

Odtainable from all Confectioners. If an = 

difficulty i is experienced we wil send 1/- 0 a). ra FREE ana Post PAID. Send a port 

tin, POST FREE a ear osta.e ld ; if envelope is u.ed pos: age i}. 
: ’ reve pt of remittance. ‘forad lightful erica of colo redfi wer and natural 
Postage Abroad extra. thistory Cards. Menticn “she Quiver.” 


Makers: TURNER & WAINWRIGHT, Lt. (Dept. ), BRIG © SE Y°RKS 
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Have ou Iried The 


PRESERVENE Method 


-~-A Weeks Washing Done 
In One Hour 


THE FAMOUS PRESERVENE SOAP FROM AUS- 
TRALIA has long passed the experimental stage and is a 
household necessity in hundreds and thousands of houses 
throughout the kingdom. For thousands of years the 
truth has been preached that the best is the cheapest, and 
has never been more exemplified than in the case of 
PRESERVENE SOAP. Women generally are amazed 
at the amount of work that can be done with a nine-ounce 
bar of this remarkable soap. They are delighted when 
they see such pure, spotless white linen. The old-fashioned 
washing day is disappearing for ever, 


The PRESERVENE method is simplicity itself. The 
clothes are simply boiled in the copper for 20 minutes with 
soap and water and are then ready for rinsing. This can 
be done while you are having breakfast. While the linens 
are being rinsed the woollens and flannels can be soaked 
in the suds that are left and ready for rinsing in their 
turn, while the coloured things are soaking, ready also to 
be rinsed when the flannels are finished, No soda, extracts 
or anything else is required. No preparation, no rubbing 
and no scrubbing. WHAT IS THE SECRET OF IT? 
There are TWO—the first is the very finest quality materials 
that it is possible to make soap of. The second is: these are 
blended by a new scientific secret process, The result is 
that ‘*‘ PRESERVENE SOAP” acts as a solvent and only 
DISSOLVES THE DIRT, so cannot possibly injure the 
material. When linen is new it is nice and white. THE 
PRESERVENE method keeps the linens white and also 
new-looking. 



















































To the AUSTRALIAN SOAP COMPANY (Dept. Q/3), 
6 New Compton Street, London, W.C.2. 


Please send free sample of Preservene Soap and a reprint of Mr. Sims’ article 


entitled ‘‘ Toe Home or Ease: WHat Every Woman Wants.” 


Nam 


Address 


Quiver, fed. Toun County 
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When there are Saucepans to clean- 


let Vimmy 





When things are dim— 
Just give ’em VIM. 


Vv 292-93 


take your place. 


VERY housewife is 
proud of her cooking ; 
it’s gratifying to see an 

appetising meal appreciated 
by the family, but it means 
there are lots of pots and 
pans to clean—a task she 
does not appreciate. Leave 
them to Vimmy—he'll clean 
and polish them all without 
any trouble. 


Vim is splendid for cleaning 
all cooking utensils; whether 
they’re iron, steel, copper, 
brass or earthenware, Vim 
will make them all bright 
and clean. Use Vim for 
cleaning woodwork, stone- 
work, oilcloth and linoleum, 
cutlery and crockery. 


IN SPRINKLER-TOP 
CANISTERS 


Of all Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 









& POLISHER 


FOR METAL 
WOODWORK, 
TILES erc 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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Unemployment 


One of the most difficult problems of the hour is Un- 
employment—and this problem is not limited to the “‘ out 
of works.” Nearly all of us have unembloyed hours. 
These vacant hours — these Sunday afternoons and 
Wednesday evenings—are a source of weakness or of 
strength. Most people are pitiably unresourceful about 
their unemployed time. Watch the crowds pouring into 
a third-rate cinema show: they will pay hard-earned 
money simply ‘‘to pass the time.” 


In spite of the alleged pressure of modern life most 
people have more spare time on their hands than their 
fathers. Realize that you cannot be perfectly happy 
until you have solved the problem of those hours. The 
theatre, the cinema, the motor, these have their place, but 
realize that to pay money to be entertained is, at the best, 
a second-class form of recreation. The best entertain- 
ment is that which is creative. Do something, learn 


something, make something—there is no joy like the joy 
of achievement. 


Cultivate a hobby. Absorb yourself in it during 
your spare time. Enjoyit. The unemployed are always 
the tempted, the discontented, the dangerous ones. Get 
a hobby and be happy. 
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The Church and Lovers 


Church Parlour 


A Plea for a more Human Note in Pulpit and 


By Herbert D. Williams 


S the average sermon practical enough? 
Has the average preacher, the average 
church worker, fallen into a rut in his 

teaching, his handling of 

life ? 


One does not seek 


the problems of 


Oo blame the preacher, 
the teacher, but is not there a tendency to 
concentrate on 


what after all are minot 


matters of life, and to ignore practical issues 
as one finds them around us in this teeming 
civilization of ours? 

Of course the preacher is earnest, is sin 
that too 


trivial 


cere, but is it not the case 
in the Church 


often 
work of the matters 
are allowed to 


portant e, 


tremendous in 
tracks of life 


assume a 


whilst whole seem 


to be politely ignored ? 


What, after all, are the Important 
Things ? 
Look back on life, those of you who are 
older, and say what were the 
events in your life. You 


most decisive 
recall, perhaps, 
some emotional or spiritual crisis when you 
or gu first 
you remembet 
important events But—if 
married—you will at once 


were a boy , vou emember vour 


job and all that it has led to, 
other you are 
\ that the 

event that has had the most important and 
influence on your life and you 
been youl marriage, 


agree 


far-reachin 
career has It of neces 
r has influenced 


every department of your life, 


sity has coloured everythin 


determined 
your courst your 


3 chara er your success, 
more than pe rhaps any othet 
vour life. You see 


was the 


influence in 
now that to get married 
most serious, the most 


step you ever 


portentous 
The choice of a 
without doubt, the 


serious choice 


took in life. 


ife-partner was, almost 


most weighty, most you have 


ever been called upon to make. 


Now, how manv time of late has youl 


clergyman devoted a on to the question 
f choosin i life-p n 

You in i t yu annot rr 
member one But wl rt 

The Sunday bef th General Election 
your pri el f } re “darine”™ and 


progressive,” delivered an able 


discourse 


and in his prayers he dwelt on the solemn 
responsibility of the choice 
as an 


put before you 
elector. Quite rightly so. 

But here is a far more vital matter 
to you, and to the nation 
What has he had to say 


vital 
through you 


about this? 


Saul and the Amalekites ? 

You reply that, of course, every Sunday 
‘specia! 7 
iperance Sunday, and 


and the Sunday 


cannot be allocated to 


There 
Young 


topics. 
is already Ter 


People’s Sunday, 


School Anniversary. What, anyhow, did 
your preacher deal with in his sermon last 
Sunday Of course you have forgotten, but 





if I recall the discourse dou 
remember. The subject 
Saul.” Th pre chet 


of Samuel, 


tless you will 
“God's Re 1eCc- 
from the 


tion ot read 


book 


nd in an eloquent sermon 


he showed how Saul, by failing to exter- 
minate the Amalckites, incurred the just 


wrath of Almighty God and forfeited the 


Kingdom of Israel. Or was it on Sanballat 
ind Tobiah, and Geshem the Arabian hin- 
dering Nehemiah at his work of rebuilding 
the Temple: Or was it an _ interesting 
speculation on the nature of Paul’s thorn in 
the flesh 


Now I would not for the world 


sug oe st 


that such sermons are not without profit. 

But do they not s etimes show a strange 
i ; Imirable 

ens rt ues Chey are admirable in 


their way, but, to use the language of a 


} ‘ af ) 
business man, they cué ne ice. 


The Danger of an Unreal World 
Isn't n 
congreg 


there a d and 
little world 


of their own, nice enough in its way, but 


ver that preachet 


ation drift into a select 


nreal? Of course, it is easv to deal with 
uch topic the ingratitude of the Corin 
th I ( Ve between Saul and 
LD) l | l ke omeone toa 
t po » e 3 cha r€ but 
" Maat gee 
| : ; Coutd ‘ 
CS | David. or XN 
( 1 I ur ol traigl 
| me f il life, such 
ie folly f y to an unsuitable 
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marriage, the need for thought, care, 
prayer before embarking on what is the 
greatest undertaking in life? 

Is that going beyond 
functions of the pulpit? 

Yet we are told that religion is meant 
to deal with every aspect of life. 
not this? 


the legitimate 


Then why 


“Life” at the Pictures 

Remember that whilst you are meditating 
on Saul and the Amalekites, at 
cinema over the way the “pictures ” 


the 
will 
be dealing in a very crude and nauseating 
way with those problems you are too polite 
to refer to. 

Ninety-nine films out of a hundred seem 
to deal with sex matters. Fifty per cent. at 
least of these throw cheap sneers at the 
sacredness of the marriage vow, they revel 
in marital unfaitihfulness, laugh at marriage 
vows, Or 


else they show, with sickly senti- 


mentality, young fellows and girls hastily 


falling in love with unsuitable partners, 
and making a “happy” marriage out of 
what reason and common sense would 


frankly confess to be absolutely impossible 
conditions. 

This. however, is not to deal with the 
cinema—though I should like to say some- 


thing about that another time. The point 


is that children and budding adolescents 
are getting their training in how to choose 
a life-partner from such sources as _ this, 


whilst at church (if they go to church) they 
hear something which they regard as_ be- 
longing to a remote period with no 
reference to the problems and perplexities 
of the world they are livit 


ig in. 


Coming to Grips with Life 


Is it not time that the Church came to 
grips with reality? 


The 


Church has views, and sometimes 
strong views, on marriage with a de 
ceased wife’s sister, on divorce, and re- 
marriage after divorce. But, even without 
touching such controversial subjects, has 


not the Church a mission on the subject of 
marriage itself, a very vital 
needed function to perform ? 


and much- 


If it is so important that one man in 
million should, or should not, 
deceased wife’s sister, is it not 


a 
his 
a million 
times more important that the average man 


marry 


should choose his first mate aright, and 
should not the preacher, if only on 
occasion, have a word to ay about 
this? 


If not, why not? 





But I would go much farther than that. 

Why should not the Church be a natural 
home for lovers? Why should she not be 
a benevolent match-maker on her own? 

Is this “going beyond 
functions of the Church”? 


the legitimate 

The “ Old-fashioned” Way— 
When my father father 

thought of matrimony he cast 


first 
turtive 


and your 
glances at a sweet young face half hidden 
behind a hymn book at the prayer meeting; 
with greater boldness he watched the angel 
of his dreams coming out of Sunday school 
with five or six small g 

her skirts. He waited after the 
teachers’ meeting, and shyly offered to see 
her home as the night was dark. He 
his bride 


scholars clinging to 
for her 
chose 


from the best place he knew-—the 


Church—and when he became engaged he 
nervously took her along to the minister 
and told him all about it. 

The minister actually made an oblique 
reference to the matter in the long prayer 
that Sunday evening, and the newly-be- 


trothed lovers secretly pressed hands as 
they knelt side by side in the gallery ove 
the clock. 

As your father tells the story to-day, an 
mother listens with a tear falling down het 
old cheeks, it seems somehow quite natura] 
and fitting, does it not? 


o> 


—and the ‘‘ Modern” 


What is the “modern ” method in these 
matters? An “introduction” at a_ sub- 
scription dance, half-hours in the sem1- 


darkness of the “pictures,” the 


of lovers’ intimacies to the accomp 


exchange 
paniment 


of a tinkling orchestra and a triangular 


drama of passion on the screen? Surely 
there should be something better tl 
and is it not the 
vide it? 

Of course, let it be freely admitted, on 
the one hand, that no one wants the Church 


lan this, 


“up to” Church to pro- 


or any other corporation to take an active 
part in 
alliances. 


matrimonial 
Grandmotherly interference does 


bringing about 


more harm than good. Let it also be ad- 
mitted, on the other hand, that many 
churches are doing their best to provide a 
congenial social life for the young people 


of their congregation. 


But there are still many churches where 


the atmosphere 1s frozen, where one may 


attend year after year without making a 


single acquaintance, where there is no social 
lite outside a few narrow cliques where 
the tone stilted and artificial 


‘ 
+ 





A More Human Note 

May I put in a plea for a more human 
note in our Church and its ministry? Can- 
not we get away from the absorbing trifles 
of ecclesiastical millinery? Cannot we 
widen the narrow world of gossip and after- 
noon tea that too often masquerades as 
social life and make of church a real home 
that shall embrace all classes and all ages? 

The future of our country, of the world, 
is with the young people, and my plea is 
that the Church shall be a place of such 
broad-minded friendliness that the young 
men and young women shall instinctively 
turn to it; that a young man will naturally 
look to the Church when he desires to find 
a mate, that the young girl will instinctively 
recognize that the “nice” men, the best 
fellows, are those whom she meets at the 
church, not the ones she picks up in the 
street or at the “pictures.” 

To realize this ideal is, of course, a much 
bigger matter than giving a few church 
“socials,” or preaching an occasional ser- 
mon on the seriousness of the marriage 
state. It involves the cultivation of the 
magnetic quality of friendliness, the careful 
promotion of individual friendship with in- 
dividual people. More than that, it means 
getting to grips with problems of life 
they are, not as they were assumed 
in a bygone day. 


as 


to be 


“We will smash all this ” 
When, after the General Election, Parlia- 


The Weaver 


THE CHURCH AND LOVERS 





ment was opened with impressive cere- 
monial, one of the new members at the 
close of the proceedings shouted: “We will 
smash all this.” Of course, they will not 
“smash all this,” but the cry is typical of 
the new note ot challenge that is abroad 
to day. 


Hidden “ Revolutionaries” 

You, the preacher, as yon expound the 
lesson of the day, and you, dear orthodox 
hearers in the pew, sometimes have little 
idea of the revolutionary thoughts hidden 
behind the immobile faces of the younger 
members of the congregation. Immature 
youth these days challenges all things, from 
Parliament to Marriage, to Religion itself— 
and it is “up to” the Church, just as it 
is “up to” Parliament, to accept the chal- 
lenge, to face life fairly and squarely, to 
baulk none of its issues, and to prove 
the value and efficacy of our ancient insti- 
tutions, 

Make the Church the place where young 
people discover their ideals in life, where 
they find the best friendship, the best coun- 
sel, the best home life, where they may look 
for husband or wife, for help, sympathy, ad- 
vice in the most critical events of life—and 
there will be no need to worry about Com- 
munism, Godlessness, Divorce legislation or 
such-like bogies. 





Finally, bring the air of reality into the 
Church, and make a home for the young 
people. 





By 
Sydney Snell 


What wilt Thou make of me, Weaver of lives? 
The threads of my days are broken and tangled— 
Waste to be cleared by the scavenger Death. 
There lies the mound of them, dull, incoherent— 
What wilt Thou do with it, Weaver of lives 


Yet are there threads of gold, and of silver, 
Of silks, fire-coloured, that glow in the mass. 


Thy k 
Of this? 


oms—can they weave a stuff patterned and splendid, 
. . in the lives after death 


Even so,—and the Weaver shall use in that fabric 


This tangle of failures, this waste of the years. 
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**She seemed to take it in for the first 
time, his changed appearance ’’—).. ¢ 





Ay 


Cm —_ 


Is the day of miracles past? 


down the 


AM putting 
Chalmers as 


story of John 


Bryerson told it to me one 


night recently in the club lounge, with 
the rain pouring outside in torrents, and 
tne sound of billiard balls knocking about 
in the next room. 


I am not going to advance theories. 
, 


Bryerson didn’t, tho 


’ 


any 
gh it touched him pro 
had already, it 
seemed, written it up for a medical journal, 
technically, of course, but in telling it to 
me, that was not the side he dwelt on; he 
built up his facts on some deeper framework 
—it was as if, 
hinted all the while at hidden places, ex 
plainable only in the 
And yet 


rnist. Science is the 


fessionally so deeply. He 


in presenting the skeleton, he 
phraseology of the 
spirit world Bryerson is abso 


lutely a mode only 
divining rod he allows himself, and obstin- 


its himself to t 


ately he 1e ground it has 
covered. 
Heading, as he e a of 
has looked long from 
thing we a6 life, probed 


sensations. Perhaps, in 


does, th 


big city hospital, he 
the inside at the 
it to its ren 


bringing the body 


test 


he has learned 
to discount some of the soul’s ancient tradi- 
tions—at any 


cheated. 


up to date, 


rate he is not a man to be 


He came in, and sta his dripping um- 
brella, looking what he must have been, 
dog-tired He rarel : mvs himself any 
vacation from his id portership in the 
big stone House of P n, and I saw at once 
that he had come now simply because he 
wanted to get, for half an hour, at the 
farthest tether of the rope that bound him 
to his post. He admitted, in a raucous 
voice, that he had been tied up, since three 
o'clock, with an operation on the thvroid, 
and |e guess at the result. I 
gathered, wrongly, that the patient 


nm is like 


that, he 


Mice ~— Steele 


This is a 





ake, thou Sleepe er! 


))\ 





great story, greatly told 





never hints at his successes—I only learned 
from Prothero, three weeks later, that he 
had taken the maximum risk, and estab- 


lished a surgical precede nt. 


little heavily, 
the big leather chairs, and lit 


’ 


He sat down, a in one of 
one of his 
I was used to his 


lence for a few 


abominably strong cigars. 


abstractions, and we kept 


t 
minutes, till it suddenly sess to me to 
ask him about young Chalmers—I own, I 
had never forgotten the boy, with his pre- 


face, as he sat 
at one of Bryer- 


rather delicate 
had seen 


oc ipied, 
where I 
son’s clinics. 
He echoed the name _ rather 
“Chalmers? What Chalmers?’’ 
“Why,” I 


yours—used to attend you 


sharply 


said, ‘‘he was a protégé of 
Boston cl 
Keats who was 
oing out a missionary medicine 





inics, 


man to the 
that.” And I 

predicted that he’d 
h to get the chance.” 


Papuans, or something like 
yluntly, “You 
never live long enoug 

He sat a moment 


“It’s strange,’’ he mu 


added 


mention that 
denly his li 





didn’t want 
“To tell the truth,” I explained, “I’ve 
times. His 


genius made the sort of impression—you 


meant to ask you a number of 


ended a 


love that 


needn’t smile, Bryerson,” I 
lamely, “I could have 


- grown to 
boy 





He sent me a straight glance from his 
keen eyes. “I did, said quietly, and 
went on smoking. He seemed moved in a 


annoyed that he had 
has 


Brverson’s heart on his coat-sleeve 


hidden sort of way, and 


let me disc ver it No one "ver seen 


‘I’ve meant,” I said, “a dozen times, 


to look him up, or his mother had one, 
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Bryerson nodded. “Yes,” he spoke irrit- 
ably, “she gave him, for an inheritance, 
cramped lungs—and an invincible soul.” 

“She’s an invalid, then?” 

“She hasn’t lived,” he snapped, “for 
years, and she won’t die. They are a class, 
that kind "—he struck a fresh match—“ ex- 
tremely difficult to handle! ” 

“You mean,” I ventured, “you tried to 
handle her?” 

Bryerson shrugged. “I gave her once a 
piece of my mind about the boy. She told 
me quite frankly that John’s lungs were of 
less importance than his soul.” 

“Well?” 

“There isn’t any more to it,” said Bryer- 
son. “Six months later she sent him out 
into the wilderness—to die.” 


“Had you told her he might not—come 


back ?” 
“T told her,” said Bryerson sharply, “he 
would never come back——” He broke off 


with a strange expression, as if he left, pur- 
posely, the sentence unfinished, but it was 
the look in his eyes that arrested me—it 
seemed so to look out and beyond! 

“T saw him off,” went on Bryerson after a 
moment of silence, “he was sailing for 
British East Africa, Uganda, in fact, by way 
of Port Said and Mombasa, 
alone. You remember his face? Always 
with high lights on it? Well, he stood 
above the guard-rail looking back at me, 
brightly, and just as if he dared my verdict 
to do its worst. Of course it goes with that 
diathesis, a certain ineradicable hope, but 
his fragility struck even the deck-hand who 
was carrying on his luggage—‘Is that chap 
a-going out preaching for his ’ealth?’ he 
asked me. He wasn’t curious, he just 
seemed to think it was a sort of pity—you 
see he had seen the little portable organ, 
and, well—John was honest, he wore the 
hall-marks of his trade! 

“There were a number of long-tail coats 
on the pier with me, I think a whole mis- 
sionary board—they seemed immensely 
proud to have young Chalmers hit the trail 
while they stood behind and backed him up 
with Bibles, when the question was,” said 
Bryerson flatly, “whether they could back 
him up with lungs! One old chap spoke 
to me about it. ‘We expect to establish a 
new station out there,’ he said; ‘young 
Mr. Chalmers will have charge of it.’ I 
wanted to tell him,” said Bryerson, “that it 
would more likely be in some other world, 
but I didn’t. 1 felt it would be too much 
like striking back at that hope in his eyes! 





and—quite 
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“While I was thinking about it the boat 
moved off, with John’s face picked out fer 
me”—he stopped, looking at me intently, 
“he was standing next to a woman,” he 
said. 

“A woman,” I murmured, “young?” 

“Quite young, as far as years go, but 
—old in every trick life turns! She caught 
me,” said Bryerson bluntly, “looking at 
John, and quite suddenly she turned, and 
looked at him too.” 

I flushed—for young Chalmers. 

“TI shouldn’t even then have noticed it,” 
mused Bryerson, “had she put less into her 
eyes when she brought them back to me. It 
was as if she had read John’s dream and 
deliberately, unfeelingly crumpled it up 
like waste paper, as if she would have made, 
if she could, waste paper of—John!” 

I voiced, in my memory of the boy, my 
faith. “She couldn't,” I said. 

Bryerson puffed for a 
speaking. 

“No,” he said, “thank God for the rest 
of us, some of us are proof against the 
world, the flesh and the devil.” 

“T suppose the woman was all three? ” 

“And then some,” said Bryerson bluntly. 
He was smiling again. “He mentioned 
her,” he said, “in the first Jetter I got from 
Mombasa—he called her a girl!” 

“She had made some impression on him 
then?” 


moment without 


“She had sung, on the steamer as it left 
Port Said, ‘Home, Sweet Home!’” Bryer 
son shook the carefully from his 
cigar. “He recalled her to my 
he went on dryly, “as having been stand- 
ing next to him as the boat moved out, 
asked me if I remembered her face; it was 


ashes 


memory,” 


’ 


one, he said, beautiful enough to remember, 
and then he spoke of her voice. He said 
she ‘ put things into her singing that made 
it—different.’ She was going out to Cape 
Town, it seemed, but she was ‘ going his 
way’”—Bryerson laughed shortly. “Can 
you see a woman like that going Johns 
way?” 

“T can’t imagine her singing of—‘ Hom 
—Bryerson.” 

“Well, she did it, and put home into it- 
at any rate, John found it there. Just as 
he found it, afterwards, in that wilderness 
of black faces, along the scrubby banks of 
some sluggish river ag 

“He got to his station, then?” 

Bryerson nodded. “He called it,” he 
said whimsically, “‘the Half-Way House ot 
God’!” 
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“Tt would be for Chalmers,” 1 murmurea. 

“Perhaps.” Bryerson’s lips closed over 
his cigar again. “Anyway, I ‘found him 
dying there, two years ago to-night when I 
found my way out to him on the little 
Uganda railway.” 

“Dying!” I said; it had struck me with 
a sudden sense of shock. Somehow all 
along I had not felt that John Chalmers 
could die. 

“Quite frankly, dying,” repeated Bryer- 
son shortly, “but not of disease of the lungs. 
He had contracted, probably in nursing 
some of those miserable natives, a perfectly 
hopeless case of what they call ‘sleeping 
sickness’ out there.” 

“Good heavens,” I said, “that boy! ” 

“You have not asked,” went on Bryerson 
quietly, “how I happened to be there, in 
Africa myself. I went as a guest of the 
British Commission for the Research of 
Tropical Diseases.” 

I looked at him. Quite suddenly, as he 
sat before me in the big leather chair, I be- 
came conscious of what that admission must 
have meant to him from the personal side 
—with how much of simple pride he must 
have gone out, to the other ends of the 
earth, in the interests of his chosen pro- 


Tession. 
“LaRue and I were putting up at an hotel 
in Capetown,” he went on. “You know 


LaRue’s monograph, don’t you, on ‘ Parasi- 
tic Organisms?’ He happened just at that 
particular period to be rounding up the 
tsetse tly, and wanted to go ona forage 
into the interior. Well, I had an idea of 
rounding up John—we hadn’t heard from 
him for months, and his mother, from her 
couch, had written to me. She was horribly 
worried, and had learned from the papers 
that | was going out there in the interests 
of—science. She begged me to look up her 
a 3ryerson stopped ruminatively. 
“She was iron, that woman—you couldn't 
turn her from a purpose any more than 
you could turn—John. She was dying for 
want of him, but she wouldn't die—so long 
as he was on his job! She figured those 
heathens needed him more than she did, 
only she wanted to know.” 

“Go on,” I said, “won't you?” I spoke 
from a distinct depression; I felt, in a 
Way, as if young Chalmers’ home, in failing 
him, had failed me also. It seemed un 
accountably sad and final. 

“We went up, LaRue and I, into Uganda. 
I left him investigating conditions along a 
fly-belt, where the Government had organ- 


a 


a 
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ized a kind of hospital for natives, and I 
trekked on alone into the interior—I had 
only a boy with me, and a miserable native 
cook. On the third day we found the little 
group of wooden buildings, hardly more 
than huts, which formed the ‘compound ’— 
one of the huts I recognized from a snap- 
shot John had sent me, and his ‘ chapel.’ It 
stood alone in a clearing, surmounted with a 
wooden cross Bryerson laid his cigar 
down with a hand that twitched and stared 
across at me. 

“T have been in Europe,” he said gruffly, 
“but I'll swear to you not one of its cathe- 
drals impressed me as did that wooden 
shanty that John Chalmers had reared to 
God.” He stopped abruptly. 

I nodded. “Go on,” I begged him, a 
little hoarsely. 





“John was a stone’s throw away, with 
a black boy feeding him some sort of messy 
porridge, and another one keeping off the 
flies. He was burning up with fever. He 
had, it seemed, days when he was worse— 
this was one of them. Well, he took one of 
my hands in both of his and—cried! 
Cried,” said Bryerson, “do you know why? 
Not from hopelessness, not from grief at 
a bad ending, but from joy at seeing me. 
ile thought,” said Bryerson unsteadily, 
“that I could put him on his feet again for 
a little while, keep him going a little 
longer at his job!” 

“Tell me that you could, that you did.” 
I felt the senselessness of the demand, but 
somehow, for the sake of John’s bight 
genius, his torch struck down so soon, I 
had to make it. 

“T did what I could,” said Bryerson 
curtly. “All the medical men in Africa 
have tried out what I tried—I gave him 
atoxyl, the usual variants of arsenic—I 
stayed there with him for three weeks with 
a clinical thermometer in one hand and a 
dose of bluff in the other, but those black 
boys and I knew that it couldn’t be done— 
it was like moving mountains into the 
sea!” 

“And yet,” I murmured, “a grain of 
mustard——” 

Bryerson brushed the allusion aside. “I 
told you I did what I could,” he said irrit- 
ably. “I got him back to Capetown, tore 
him up by the roots from his little mission 
garden, and took him away from his school 
” He paused, again with 
that peculiar abruptness. 

“Between you and LaRue ” I began, 
but he merely looked at me. “LaRue,” he 
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said, “is only a man like myself, and their 
‘sleeping sickness’ is—an inevitable pro 
gression with but one ending. 


} 


“T don’t know why,” I said unreasonably, 


“you should leave out John, and—John’s 
God!” 
Bryerson paused now, to look at me 


steadily, then, quite calmly, he lighted a 
fresh felt, 
spoken in some old and outgrown fashion, 
that th 
had built his visions was beautiful, but out 
worn. 

“IT told you,” he repeated caret 
we got him to Capetown. 
even grew stronger, except that the attacks 


cigar. I somehow, as if I had 


fabric out of which John Chalmers 


lly, “that 
For a period, he 


of somnolence grew more frequent, and 
more profound. There was, unfortunately, 
no doubt about it—I had drawn off the 
spinal fluid for cultural purposes severa! 
times, always with the inevitable result. 


LaRue was for keeping him quiet definitely 


in his room at the hotel, but—I knew John, 
that he’d never turn his face to the wall, 
that he’d have to meet death, when it came 


to the last grapple, standing. You se 
there still that ineradicable 
goes,” reiterated Bryerson, “as | 

before, with that diathesis. 

“Well, I talked to him, tried to get him 
to go home—to his mother. What 
think he said to me? He sat there, 
edge of the bed, with one hand gripping 
the post. ‘You forget, Bryerson,’ he 
‘that beside being my mother’s son, I am 
—God’s 

“IT put 


was hope—it 


told vou 


ao you 


on the 
said, 


witness. I—I can't turn quitter.’ 


it to him then, the stark truth. 


‘What can you do in this condition? Do 
you know what is going to happen? At 
the best, once out of this land of heat and 
flies, you'll have a chance—at the worst, if 
you persist in staying behind LaRue and 
me, it will just be a case of increasing ex 
haustion—daily fever running into coma’ 

I left it there, but he knew—he’d seen 


the natives drop under it, back there in 
Uganda! 

“*Bryerson,’ he said, ‘I’ve been thinking 
that perhaps, if I spoke to them now—th 
they’d According to 
the schedule I’ve set myself, perhaps your 
worst is—God’s best.’ 


“What could I man 
Hipped on the subject of his 


way | am, isten ! 


like that? 
job! | 


say to a 


him out, leaning on my 


arm, to walk 
the street from the hotel, and I 


lost my point with him I can remember 


growled Bryerson, “how short I bit hin 


off when he turned that set face of his with 





the strained little smile on it and _ said, 
‘You're not put out, old chap 

‘IT don't know what I answered, I only 
knew | felt savage We walked on, past 
those lighted windows, with the African 
stars over u and I felt, knowin all that 
was before him, like ” Bryerson stopped 
again, and stared out across the empty 
lounge. I remembered that he had said he 


the boy—if he hadn't, I st 
seen it then, anyway, in his face 


loved 


“JT wish,” I said, “that you’d finish it. 

He looked at me abstractedly.. “We had 
gone on a block or so,” he said, “when 
John stopped, short in his tracks. We 


dance hall, with 


There 


rance fee, but 


were in front of a kind of 
a billiard and pool parlour above it 
the 


both of us was the 


was a sign up, with ent 


what got hold of sound, 


quite distinct above the noise of trams and 
motor-cars the avenue, of a 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’” 


red. ‘“Not—the woman on 


along f woman 
singing 


I sti 


board?” 

3rverson paused. ‘Of course,” he said 
‘didn’t you know they would meet some 
time? I did, and so did John! 

“He just gripped my arm and told me, 
in a steady voice, that he was £ ng 1n 
side.’ He said it just like tl \ 


hearing her in a place of that 
revelation. 
“Well he was at 


a vivid, dark 


the back of the roo 
creature in some flam« 
coloured material—I looked fi 
John, and thought of the ‘Scarlet Woman’ 


eyed 


om 


that the other John saw out of his halo at 
Patmos. She had seen us pass the door 
man. Her eyes, fixed on us m that di 
tance, had widened—she was beautiful, 
told you, I can see still the lit f he 
scarlet mouth, curled a little, as sl went 
on without a tremor 

I gaze on the moon, as I trea 

wild, 
And feel that m mother 1 t 
her child 
“John’s whole body was trembling, at 
then, suddenly, I felt that he } ht 
ened, was gathering up his stren; ( 
that woman PAZ square! W het 
finished he just touched m | I 
friends, on board the st} 

What do you think I 

re the first words he said te } t H 
said q ‘ teadil a hye | ‘ 

lice shal 





“Tt wasn’t preaching, it was just a simple 
statement of something that he believed in 
She at him for an 
and then, indolently, she sat down 


soul. stared back 


his 
instant, 
on a tawdry gilt divan near the piano, and 
shook her head. ‘My mother is dead—she 
couldn't.’ 


“Do you think,’ John asked her, ‘that 


makes any difference? I am dying, and I 
know.’ 

“She seemed to take it in for the first 
time, his changed appearance. His worn 
body, fighting its daily battle with that 
poison; the face, more delicate, but still 
with that strange hope! No fever,” inte1 


the 
it was as 
if he had hung a lamp there, to his faith, 
just he had put in that 
chapel, with its cross.” 


polated Bryerson bluntly, “could burn 


light out of John Chalmers’ eyes; 


as up, out dark 


e 
he 
l nodded. 


interior, t 
“Did she try to put it out?” 

Bryerson smoked for a moment in silence. 
“T think she did, even then,” he said, “God 
forgive her! Anyway, she wanted to, in her 
soul.” 

Ah she had one, then?” 

“T speak figuratively,” 
of 


snapped Bryerson ; 
’ He took up 
“She asked him what he 
had been doing, and he told her, establish- 
ing a bit of a medical 


“we all us have—d 


( pths.” 


the thread again. 


mission up in Uganda 
until he broke down,” 


“*What a thing, she murmured, ‘to lose 
one’s life ove) 
“* Ves, he told he a. hat a thing wasn't 


it great?’ And then he put the same ques 
tion to her. 

““You can see for yourself,’ she said. 
‘Dancing and singing myself to the devil.’ 


She was biting her lips and smiling, fixing 
him with her big eyes. 
“John looked 


yowre wrong,’ 


back at her 
he 11d 


what t 


‘I’m sure 
.W hy, the devil 
» do with a voice like 


KNOW 


wouldn't 


that—he’d know it was a gift of God.’ 

“She laughed. \re vou trying to preach 
to me?’ 

“*No, he said; ‘but I will, if you tell me 
that it will be of any use.’ _ 

“He just stood there, above that insolent, 


sleepy-eyed woman on the tawdry gilt divan 
both of them on th: 
put to her h 


IS § 


Iringe of 
rht 


the crowd, and 
question, 
, the kind o 


trais There was 
a planola going f thing one hears 


on the Cape, with an orchestral attachment: 
it was play ing, 1 remember, ‘It’s a Long, 
Long Way to Tipperary but I thought 
that it was a much longer way to the hidden 
Places in that eirl’s ult 


- 
) 
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“Can you guess her answer?” said Bryer 

son. “She looked at him a minute, full in 
> 

the eyes, still with that hauntin 


og 
5) 


insolent 


smile. ‘Why, as to that, if you have any 
sporting blood left—you'll take your 
chances, Mr. Preacher.’ 


‘I felt his whole body quiver. It was a 
was putting the thing up to him, 
making him, in a way, responsible, and he 
met it, in John Chalmers’ way. He stiffened 
as he said it: 

“<Then V’ll begin it—thou shalt not lie! 
You told me you were coming out here to 


, 
if she 


keep house for your brother.’ 

““How do you know I’m not?’ 
no attention to me, 
John. 


She paid 
she was just looking at 


‘Because no brother would have you in a 
place like this for a minute.’ 
“She tossed, ever so little, that dark head 


of hers. 
‘Shall I go on?’ said John, ‘ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness. You are bear- 


ing false witness, to the good that is in your 
voice, in your heart, in your soul!’ 

“She laughed then, ever so lightly. 

“* Shall I go on?’ he asked again. ‘ Thou 
shalt do no You are killing the 
thing God gave long His 


murder. 


you ago, own 


image in yourself.’ And then, because sud- 
deniy she had ceased to regard him, he 
touched her sleeve, with that thin hot hand 
of his. ‘Listen, he said, ‘I want you to 
hear me out. I—shall never preach to any- 
body again, I think—my life work, so much, 
much shorter than I wanted it to be, so 
much less worthy than I prayed it would be, 
will end with you! ‘hink of what that 
means to me? If I fail—’—we, both of us, 


she and I, heard the sob in his voice, heard 
him, with one deep breath, gather himself 
up, fight back the 
every vein in his poor, worn body 
not ft . 


torpor that was charging 
‘T shall 
ail,’ said John Chalmers, ‘you will re- 
member this sermon for the rest of your life, 
and 


some 


laps it will bring you 
back }? 
“She 


got up, 
touch. ‘Shall | 
Preacher ? I 
You have taken your ché 
She had moved, 
us, Was 
‘Play 
want 
Leal 


Brverson 


suddenly, shaking off his 
tel} something, Mr. 
it ! 
ince and lost out! 
trom 


you 


have forgotten already 


on the instant, away 


leaning above the accompi: 


1, ‘something, I 


Land 


me,’ she demande 


to sing. Play me Che o’ t 


a dead 


10 aead stop 


his burned-out cigar 


at. 


came laid 


and 


down 


“Do you want to know how she sang it ?’ 
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he said. “She sang it like a fallen angel! 
She was still singing it, as I led John 
Chalmers out by the door of that Capetown 
dive!” 

I cleared my throat. “Tell me the rest. 
There 


Bryerson frowned. 


is a rest?” 


“i him back to 
the hotel,” he said; “he had fallen into one 
of those strange lethargies that I had grown 
afraid of, that seem beyond the reach of any 
drug. I could feel the dragging of his body 
I 
she had taken it 
out of him, that his courage had suffered 
defeat ! 

“Well, I gave him more arsenic, and he 


got 


as I helped him into his room, under- 


stood, in some way, that 
some 


sat there, on the bed’s edge, trying to fight 
it out, and smiling in a way to break one’s 
heart. After he hold of my 
hand. ‘Old chap,’ he said, ‘I'd like you to 


a minute 


got 


know that the day we docked at Mombasa 
—lI asked that girl to be my wife.’ And he 
added, ‘I'd like you not to misjudge her.’ 
“T don’t know what kind of an answer I 
growled out, but it must have hurt him. 
He said, ‘You don’t understand. If Christ 


had felt like that—He wouldn’t have written 
on the sand! It was the act of a gentleman 
—it gave that long-ago woman a chance! 
I—would it sryerson. Be- 
fore God I would, if I had any time left, 
because ’—he drew his hand over his brow in 
that old way of his 
in her!’ 

“What could I say to him? I left him 
there, repeating, probably, the old childish 
prayers his mother had taught him, and 
went down to walk the streets again, under 
the stars. I didn’t know which to call the 
biggest fool, that woman, selling her birth- 


do over again, 


‘I believe in God, and 


x John—for 


right for a mess of pottage, 

acting one of the early Christians! 
And then to think of that big heart of his, 
still—the light in those blotted out! 
When I went back, I saw that a change had 
come. I sat by his bedside till morning, 
and when I saw the sun rise red, and flush 
his pale face, I felt glad for the respite ot 
even one day—to hold him back for a little, 
I had grown to care so much! 

“Of course it the kind I had 
feared all along.” Bryerson stared ahead of 
him, frowning, “and there no clinical 
reason why it shouldn't have ended the 
thing, why the body should have endured it 
for that one day longer, unless it was that 
his soul waited over—for her to come!” 

“You I 


stopped. 


like 


eyes 


Was coma 


‘ 


Was 


mean——” 


murmured, and 





Bryerson smiled heavily. “I mean,” he 
said, “that in the early afternoon she sent 


up her card. Just her name, without any 


prefix—‘ Madelene Summers, as if she 
wanted,” he said, looking across at me, “in 
that point at least, to be honest. 

“Well, I went down. I didn’t wait for 
her to speak; I told her he was very much 
worse, and she stood there, with her eyes 
fixed on mine, and heard my medical vet 
dict. Then she said it—I want you to let 


me see him.’ 


“T told her,” said Bryerson bluntly, “that 
she couldn’t, but she just repeated it 
steadily, ‘I want you to let me see him,’ 
and then suddenly she broke down. She 
told me,” said sryerson, “that she had 


prayed the night before that John Chalmers 
might live.” 
“Go on,” I said. 


“She said to me: ‘Do you know what it 
means, when a woman of my sort prays, 
Dr. Bryerson? It means that she throws 
down her cards, and kneels, that she gives 
up her past, oh, most of all her past, and 
with it her present and her future—and 
stakes her whole soul on the belief that God 


will answer!’ 

“She said to me: ‘You will say I have 
no right to pray—about such a thing as his 
life, the thing that he is ing up so 
purely, but can’t you see what it means to 
some of us, to keep a man like that in the 
world ? Can’t you see what it means to 
me?’ She was trembling, hardly conscious, 
I believe, of her own meaning, but—well, 
I got the full force of it, in her voice, her 
eyes, her attitude—it struck at 1 across 
the room and staggered me. I saw then 
what John had yielded to, as I thought 
blindly, what she was yielding to now, in 
yielding up her soul—that they had come, 
he and she, from the ends of the earth, to 
meet at last!” 

“Meet,’ I murmured. “Good heavens, 
man, do you mean 

“Shall I put it plainly?” growled Bryet 
son, “to love each other.” 

He left me there, guessing for a minute. 

“She knew,” said Bryerson, “that I had 
her secret. She told me then that on the 
journey across she had tried, with all the 
wiles she knew, to lure him She said, 
‘He never moved from his high hill, but 
he kept drawing me up. I felt it first—in 
my voice, something that was not me was 
singing in it, something,’ she paused to 
smile at me brokenly, ‘like my good angel! 
I braved it out, so many, many times. I 
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lied to him, partly,’ she looked up at me 
then, ‘because I could not bear to have him 
know the truth, and docked at 
Mombasa, I was glad—I said to myself that 
vould be an there has 
any end. I chosen 
way, into the crowd, and he 
into the Wilderness, but for two years it 1s 
I who have the Wilderness!’ 


when we 
there end! Sut 


never been went my 


went his alone, 


walked 


“She went straight on with her confes- 
sion. ‘All this time,’ she said, ‘ever since, 
I have been waiting for him to come into 
my life again. Something told me that he 
would come back, and when I saw him last 


night, coming into that place ot lights and 


mockery, I could have fallen at his feet and 
blessed him, that he kept faith! It 
was merely,’ she said, brushing the tears 
from her shamed eves, 


‘merely 


a question 


of time with me—I might have held out 
longer, oh, very, very long! But when [ 
saw his face, how little time there was left 


for him—then I prayed, and staked my 
soul against the answer !’” 


Bryerson sat forward. “Do you know 
what she told me,” he said, “when I put a 
time limit to that bov’s life: She said: 


‘ You are wrong, Dr. Bryerson 
to live. 
I waited a 


hoarsely. 


np He is going 
“Well?” I said 
Something in Bryerson’s face, a 
shifting light in those keen, deep-sct eyes, 
struck at me with new meaning. It 


moment. 


was as 
if his careful, conservative hand had 
pushed, ever so gently, at a hidden door, 
letting me see things not meant for men, 


but angels! 


“She was right,” said Bryerson, “Dead 
right!” 
“You mean—he did not dic 


He brushed the question aside, as if it 
“T took her,” he 1 


were irrelevant. said, “up 
to the room where he was asle: 


p. She went 








straight to the bedside and just touched 
him with her hand, and when h ide no 
sign she turned and looked at me, very in- 
tently, with her breath coming and going 
quickly. ‘He must w ike for 1 e. shi said. 
I want to tell him that—his life vork is 
not ended—that it has begun again with— 
ot als 

Bryerson smiled stran \ I 
looked at them again,” he ud. “si wa 


kneeling, with his hand in 
John’s eyes were on her face.” 
“And he lived?” 
“He went on living,” 
the glory of God. I had a letter from him 
this morning. He wrote 1 
in that little 
and she look 
We sat a 
Suddenly 
wrote it up recently,” he 
the 
my cultural 


till I 


7 wD « 
Said bry¢ n to 


e that out there 


mission station in Uganda he 


that 


daily at Cross 


moment in nce. 


stolidly. “1 


a deepening sile 


Brverson broke it 


said, “for one of 


medical journals, with a summary of 


tests. I kept on taking them 


sailed, but without much result It 


was just a case of—faith,” admitted Brvyer- 
son. “There wasn't any reason for it. John 
Chalmers had a bad ase, a periectty deh 
nite case, of sleeping sickness, and John 


Chalmers got well. She 


that, 


used to come, 
able to be 
us along the little park 


after when he was out of 


doors, and walk with 
in front of the hotel. 

look at 
and John—well, you know his 
face? The had intensified. 


They were married the day L: 


People used to 


them—she 


turn 
around to 
be autiful, 


was very 


arre sting hope 


and | 


left. That’s the end.” 

But it wasn’t for me. “In your written 
account,” I urged, how did vou explain 
ee” 

Bryerson looked at me usil ah 
didn't xplain it,” he said quietly, “1 

ildn't It was a racle. 


Becoming Young 
at Forty 


RE y 


Some 


uu afraid of old age? 


and all 
would, I believe, if they were quite 
honest in their reply, confess to a sense of 


men almost women 


resignation, if not of actual fear or uneasi- 


ness, in the thought of old age. 
Old age, in the sense in which I interpret 
it, may begin at any time. I know women 


of seventy who are younger in spirit and 


in mental outlook than women of thirty. 
It is, however, the old age which appears 
as a nightmare to the women approaching 


forty of which I am thinking, and which of 
all mental depressions is the most disastrous 
and the least easily moved. 


Afraid of the Forties 
Why is it that 


fortieth 


a 
birthday ? 


woman should dread her 
Women merge 
gracefully and cheerfully from the twenties 
to the thirties the forties. 
\t , well-balanced 


woman al » think of the birth- 


who 
are aid of 


thirty-seven a 


day three years ahead. She regards it as 
the chief and the most miserable milestone 
ot her life 

The reas is onl lightly economic 
Ithough in some spheres of work the tradi 
tion ot “too old at forty” still holds bad, 
there are in every part of the world women 
who at forty, fiftv, and sixty vears of age 
occupy enviable and well-paid positions. 
If a woman is too old at forty to get 
reasonably good remuneration at her own 
job, if she is too old at ferty to make a 
happy and a successful home for those 
around her, it is often, though not always, 
ot course, her own fault To be afraid of 


, 
getting old is one of the quickest ways of 
ld ; 


getting old 


[ notice among many women a slackening 


of personal  efficien: as they approach 
forty Round about this age a woman i 
apt to become care} of her appearance, 
inclined cut d her daily exercise: 
he ber ymes more attached to comfort. less 
eager to find entertainment outside het 
home. Her interest in intellectual pursuit 
diminish She ha in short, reached the 
What doc it matte which 1 


tage, 





The Secret of Youth 
Restoring 


By Marie Harrison 


a reactl 


old. 


simply on from the old fear of 


getting 
War against Traditions 

The modern woman has war to wage not 
only on the evident injustices to women, 
the 
powerfully 


rhe 


is 


but on vague traditions which have so 
affected her through the ages. 
tradition that a woman is old at forty 
that women 


No woman who is 


a tradition, however, can 


mash most effectively. 
young in heart is ever looked upon as old. 
She may have lived many years. Possibly 
her hair She cannot run about a 
tennis court quite as nimbly as the girl of 
But if spiritually 
no one will think of her as an old woman. 


1s grey. 


Ss 


seventeen. she is 


young 


° 


In a world full of swift movement most of 
us are accepted for what we appear to be. 
The woman who sighs that she is too old 


for this or that is accepted as too old. The 
who believes herself young enough 
s and that is accepted as young— 


Wins. 


woman 





] 
She 


The Question of Exercise 


Suppose one begins with physical exer- 


cise. All the enjoyments open to women in 
their twenties are open to women in the 
forties. Tennis, dancing, golf, motoring, 
bridge, music, hunting, gardening are as 


enjoyable at 


women 


forty as at twenty. I know 
hunted in the West 
Country until they were seventy. They have 


ven up hunti 


two who 


now ©1 


occasional exercise o 


but they still enjoy 

horseback, and their 
minds are full of delightful memories of 
the hunting field, of long, glorious: days 
spent on the moors. 


n 


Physical exercise «nd outdoor sports can 





be enjoyed during the greater part of a 
normal woman’s _‘ife. Common § sense 
would suggest, of course, that the riotous 
programme of pleasure designed for the 
irl of seventeen should be modified for the 
VO! 1. of h Rut it is a case for modifi 
ition, not for elimination, 
Che of the woman now nd 


tbout forty is that she spent her you in 
age when the love of games was neithe 
» easily g@ ied nor so contagious as it 
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is to-day. It is quite possible that most 
women now forty or forty-five left school 
accomplished in dancing and in Swedish 
drill, but in no other physical enjoyment. 
And if one has not learned to play golf or 
tennis in one’s twenties it does seem rather 
an adventure to begin in one’s forties. 


Never Too Late 

Yet it is never too late to enjoy adven- 
tures. Not long ago a_ golf club 
formed in London expressly for women 
more than fifty. That revealed an admir- 
able spirit. What can be done collectively 
by a number of well-to-do women can be 
done individually by any woman. One can 


Was 


begin by taking Jong tramps over hard 
country. Women who have spent most of 
their leisure time in walking slowly 


through the parks of London or any pro- 
vincial cannot what an 
immense tonic it is, for instance, to spend 
a day walking, with suitable intervals for 
rest and nourishment, across the Sussex 
downs. The clear hard 
walking, the wayside encounter with other 
wayfarers, the unfre- 
quented inn or may 
lunch or have tea, these are things which 
give an extraordinary sense of well-being. 

Once the initial effort of planning a day’s 
tramp is made, once the apathetic 
herself activity, the ex- 
hilarating effects of such an adventure are 
realized almost at once. 


town, realize 


high, air, the 


discovery of some 


cottage where one 


woman 


has roused into 


Tennis at Forty 


true of all other 
Tennis, which played on hard 
courts can be enjoyed all the year round, 
is one of the best games for a woman of 
forty beginning for the first time to take 
serious exercise. It is quick enough to be 
exciting, strenuous enough to be physically 
beneficial ; it quickens the eye and the mind, 
and gives any amount of opportunities for 
playing the game in the wider sense. 
Moreover, it is cheap enough to be played 
by almost every woman, for if a club sub- 
scription is prohibitive games can always 
be had on the courts provided by the 
London County Council in London, and by 
very many public authorities throughout the 
country. 

I suggested once to an unhappy woman 
of forty, depressed because she thought she 
was “getting old,” that she should interest 
herself in breeding dogs. She lived in a 
London suburb, and there was a charming 


Exactly the same is 
recreations. 





garden attached to her house. Her children 
were growing up, and were making and 
planning their own lives. She needed a 
new interest. When I made my suggestion 
she said: “But I’ve done 
of the kind.” 

My reply was: 


never anything 
“Well, the thing you need 
is to do something which you have neve 
done and which you 

doing.” My friend and in 
terested. She took my suggestion seriously, 
and she is now in every 
woman, who most successfully 
breeds a certain popular type of terrier 


never dreamed of 


was amused 
way a much 
younger 


A Great Restorer 


Travel is a great restorer of youth. I am 
surprised to find that so many women who 
reached the 


been out of 


have 
] 


have age of forty never 


England. ‘Trave even to 


those who are naturally rather unobservant 


and intolerant, mast have some widening 
effect on the mind. I think the Am 


} rican 
woman declared that he « 


who ouldn’t 


remember anything of Rome except an 


excellent dinner which she had eaten there 
must be a myth. I do not believe it pos 
sible for a take 


simple 


anything as 


woman to 
as a day excursion from London to 
Boulogne without learning something, 
without being interested in me feature of 


the life in which she finds herself for a few 
hours. 


A Suggestion 


Here I shouli like to throw out a sug 
gestion that some wornman who has travelled 
and who speaks a foreign langua fluently 


might make a pleasant living 
during the 
women on 


for herself 
summer months by escorung 


trips aLroad. The various 
travel agents who arrange conducted trips 


plendid 
who 


abroad do work, but there are 
with 


the 


many women prefer to travel 


members of their own sex, and who, 


’ 





age of fifty, or sixty, or seventy, would very 
willingly make a first trip abroad under the 
| 


escort of some companionable woman guide 


and with other women in a similar position 
Last year | was asked by a woman nearing 
seventy if I knew of any 
I had to admit 


makes 


such party, and 


ignorance. Actual old age 
ome kind of sympathe tic care neces- 
sary for women taking a trip abroad, and 
I believe that any woman 
arrange tours of this kind would find plenty 
of women eager to go. Such a task, I 
imagine, could be very well carried out by a 
hospital nurse who, from 


who cared to 


having retired 
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active work, mignt care for occasional 
work of this character during the summer 
months. 

With such opportunities as these—and 
this is only one of many I have in my mind 
—why should any woman be afraid of get- 
ting old? At forty the ordinary woman 
may reasonably look forward to a long 
succession of happy, interesting years. 
Indifferent health, with all its restrictions 
and limitations, may come at any age. It 
is not inevitably associated with old age. 
If you begin to discover the fascination of 
adventure when you are forty, you will go 


on enjoying it as long as you live. At forty 
any woman is young enough to remake her 
life and to some extent reshape her 
character. 


Illimitable Possibilities 
I have written largely of the physical 
opportunities which are available for women 
approaching the middle years. The 
spiritual and intellectual possibilities are 
illimitable. They are far greater at forty 
than they are at twenty. ‘The interests of 
youth are so enormously varied that they 
are rarely thorough. But at forty one 
should know how to choose. One should be 
able to concentrate. An absorbed interest 
in some one thing is, I think, better than 
a superficial interest in many. A woman 
who can play the music she loves, so that 
it pleases herself and others of critical 
taste, gets more out of life than the young 
girl who can do half a dozen things in- 
differently well, but nothing very well. 

The deeper one’s interests, not the more 
numerous one’s interests, the better. It is 
the hobby, or the pursuit, or the creative 
work that absorbs that is such a standby in 
depression, in real sorrow, such a help in 
keeping one young. 

I remember the surprise which was caused 
in one household when the mother of a 
grown-up family developed, apparently 
with great suddenness, into a very clever 
and artistic portrait photographer. She 
had taken a course in photography, and in 
a fashion that was charmingly secret and 
extremely thorough she had practised her 
art unknown to her family. Her husband 
and children regarded their mother with a 
newly awakened interest. 


They realized 
that “the mater ” 


had an individuality of 
her own, and that now the exacting de- 
mands of their youth had been satisfied she 
had found time to acquire new interests. 

It is difficult to keep one’s interest in a 
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lifelong job as fresh and as acute at fifty as 
it was at twenty. I do not think that any 
woman can be quite as interested in house- 
keeping after thirty years of it as she was 
when as a young bride she first showed the 
treasures of her new home to her friends. 
That is why some new interest is so in- 
vigorating, so stimulating. It gives a point 
to the leisure hours, a brightness to the 
day’s routine. It is a new topic of con- 
versation, a pleasure which is work and a 
work which is pleasure, something which 
means a looking forward, and a planning, 
and a hoping. 

Get interested! That should be the rule 
of life for every woman who is afraid of 
getting old. Once she is genuinely and 
enthusiastically interested in something she 
will be surprised to find how rapidly she is 
becoming young. She will not feel dull 
any longer. She will not be conscious of 
any bridge between herself and women who 
are very much younger. In fact, she will 
not worry about her age at all. 


The Secret of Youth 


That, after ali, is the secret of youth. 
Youth does not stop to consider its years. 
It enjoys the pleasures of which it is 
capable. And that is what the woman who 
is afraid of getting old must do. It is not 
in painting her face or in dyeing her hair 
that youth will come to her. After all, it is 
not the physical beauty of youth which most 
of us envy, but the spiritual beauty, the free- 
dom from care, the enjoyment of the hour, 
the quick alertness of the intellectual life. 

A happy life is a natural progression of 
years, each bringing a deepening sense of 
the value of lessons long learned. Tradi- 
tion may have imposed artificial divisions 
on a woman’s life, but, as I have said, the 
tradition can be broxen. 


Abolish Birthdays 


And I am not sure that the very best step 
to take towards that end would not be to 
abolish birthdays. We are what we think. 
If we think continually about age and the 
increasing age which birthdays bring we 
become old. If we think of our interests 
and service of others and of all the 
spiritual and intellectual splendours which 
God in His wisdom has given us to enjoy, 
increasing age has no terrors. We may 
even care to believe with W. B. Yeats that : 


our 


‘*TLife moves out of the red flare of dreams 
Into the common round of common tasks 
Until old age bring the flare again.” 








JUSTCATS 
AND Docs 


BY 
ChanesE Raynor 


HE more I see of men the 


dogs.” 


more | like 
Somebody said that, you re 

member, but there is no need to jump 
to the hasty conclusion that he 
cynic. Abou 
written down as a man who |o\ 


Was a 
Adhem wished to be 
ed his fellow 
kind 


affection 


ben 


men. Well, many people evince their 
liness of 
they 


particular. 


heart n general by the 
lavish upon their dogs and cats in 
Both d vs and ca 
pets, but there are 


differences 


ts are noble 
d also subtle 
between them. We love a dog 
that are 


obvious an 


almost entirely 


for qualities absent 









in the cat, but 
each in its way 
is a friend 


worthy of our 
love Just a few 
people like dogs 


and hate cats. 


Just a Phot 
Dog Mrs. Jeu 


Very many 


radinary attection upon the 


more pe opie 


the great majority of 
domestic hearth to be 
animal and derive the 


when the 


proprietary air of the fel 


household acts as a fe 
siasm of the dog 

White our dog is both 
guard, our cat i im 
in choosine a ¢ 


fewer than in_ the 


however, there are n 
trom than peopl ut 
enerally know Lhe 
the tortoise he ll: W¢ ] 
either we like or we | 
torto ell marking 
ometim Phere the 
luxurious coat and bea 
black cat with } t 
ri t 1 { rd pe 
b 7 colour 1 
loured eve rl ' 
1 the moke ilso 
e\ ind tl beaut 
short-haired long-ha 
i fine ft i onn k 1 
the tan ta ( 
( ] V: 
c) Vas j { ) 
\by th j } } 
In « 1 Pe 
f ( t ! ( 
{ ! It 
ete ] t 
rl 
loth } \\ 











than 
ance, we 
ability, and this de 


more appeal 


want 


pends upon the breed 
of the dog and upon 
the strain. There are 
so many considera 
tions that come into 
play. Can we give 
the dog plenty of ex 
ercise? Can we give 
it plenty of room: 
Do we mind the ex- 
pense ota big dog 
that eats several shil- 
food 


Do we 


lings’ worth of 


every week ? 


want a dog with a 
loose coat requiring 
much attention ** Who said 


: é ‘ash eos 
combing, brushing, ‘Mice’ ? 


washing, etc..3 Do 
we want a strong, hearty dog to take out 


in all weathers? Do we want a_show- 


bench dog, or just an ordinarily good 


specimen? Will our dog sleep inside or 
outside the house? Must he be absolutely 
safe with children? The sex of the animal, 


too, comes into consideration 
Just a_ brief 
answel!l 


made to 
have just 


attempt will be 


some of the questions we 





Two Odd 
Characters 


raised If we live in the country, have 
plenty of room, and there are means of 
exercising our animals, we can choose the 


bigger dogs—the Airedales and other big 
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Photo: 
Mrs. Jewson 


terriers, the expensive Borzoi, one of the 
great hounds, or the Newfoundland, the 
Big dogs are not 
and whilst a small dog, 
such as a fox terrier, can, in many houses, 
be fed entirely upon pieces and 
upon any surplus food that has been cooked 
for the family, many of the big dogs must 
be fed on meat 


St. Bernard, and others. 
kept for nothing, 


almost 


and good meat, too—and 
their keep will cost 
money. 
Short-coated dogs 
do not need much in 
the way of attention 
—an occasional wash 
and a more frequent 
brushing are all they 
want; but any dog 
flowing 


with loose 
hair gathers up a 
dust 
and dirt and will not 


great deal of 


remain a_ pleasant 
companion unless his 
coat is kept in per- 


fect order. People 
who live in town 
houses and in flats 


can do with a soft 
animal, 


j whereas the do ihat 

Mrs. ue is going to have a 

bit of fun under 

orse bushes, scratching at the entrances to 
rabbit holes, will need a hard, wiry coat 
Che wire-haired terriers owe much of then 
popularity to their hard coats which protect 
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the dogs from injury in rough country, and 
also keep out the rain 

Plenty of 
animals—are 


dogs—well-bred, presentable 
to had at a reasonable 
price, but if a dog good enough for a show 
is wanted, then the price leaps upwards. 
For example, a five-pound note spent in the 
right place will purchase a splendid puppy 
which may or may not grow up to be good 
enough for show. But an adult dog that 
will win on the show-bench may cost nearer 
fifty, or even a hundred pounds, and every- 


be 





A Basketful of 
Mischief 


body knows that at times prize dogs fetch 
even higher prices than these. The ordinary 
householder not need a show-bench 
dog ; in fact, in towns where the activities of 


does 


dog-stealers are the regular thing it is not 


Wise, in most cases, to have a_ costly 
specimen about the house. 

Some dogs are hardy, some the very 
reverse. The Irish terrier, the fox terrier, 


and hundreds of mongrels are so hardy that 


they can sleep almost anywhere 


without 


injury to their health. But other breeds 
are subject to colds and various disorders. 
and cannot stand cold, and draughts, and 
wet The bulldog, for instance—to some 


minds the most beautiful dog in the world 


is very easily upset by damp and cold; his 
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nature is gentle in spite of his ferocious 
appearance, and although he looks the em- 
bodiment of hardiness, as a matter of fact, 
his inbreeding over a long period of years 
has made him soft. Many bull terriers, too, 
are on the soft side, and they and the bull- 
dogs are rather liabte to deafness. 

Our accommodation for the dog will, to 
some extent, restrict our choice, but if we 
are true dog lovers we will do our best to 
find a cosy place, either inside the house or 


in an outhouse where the animal will be 
immune from draughts 
and cold. The writer 


has just said good-bye to 


a strong animal whose 


favourite sleeping-place 


was on a rug or mat. 
He didn’t seem to mind 
draughts in the least, 
but he was the excep- 

tion, not the rule. 
Where there are chil- 
dren in the house the 
dog must be selected 
with special care The 
only safe plan, in the 
writer’s opinion, js to 
get a puppy, either from 
he char 


a house where the 


} 


acter ot the parent 
animals is well known, 
or from someone who 


will guarantee the re- 


liability of the strain. 

The puppy should leave 

his mother at about 

seven or eight weeks of 

age-——not before, or his 

Pho o health will suffer in con- 
sis sequence. And then, if 

he grows up with the 

children, there will be nothing to fear. On 
the contrary, he will soon realize that his 
special business in life is to guard them. 
There are certain breeds and certain strains 
of dogs that have inherited the idea of 
guarding A bulldog, for example, will 





easily become so fond of a baby, and of the 
baby’s mother, that he wil resent any 
affectionate attentions of the Head of the 
Family! Bulldogs, bull terriers, and Aire- 
dales, among the middle-sized d are 
particularly good guards of bi and 
children Sut almost an log, erly 
brought up, can be taught to pe his 
special duty 

The great majority of people want an all- 


round, all-purpose dog, and their choice 
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—some Foreign 









HONEST AND SOBER 
Dignity, thoughtfulness plavfulness, 
mischief—the moods of a dog are as 
varied as those of his master. But 

withal he Is faithful 
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necessarily falls upon one of the smaller 
Afte 
that nothing can approach a wire- 
haired fox terrier ¢ 


terriers r a long experience the write1 
believe 


od strain as an all- 


round dog. He has extraordinary intelli 
gence; he is faithful; he is big enough to 


kill vermin, but not so big as to make his 
accommodation a matter of difficulty; the 
odd food in an average house keeps him 
going pretty well; } leeps in a box or in 
the of the kitchen 
scullery, or even in a kennel out of doors, 


1 


a basket in corne! 


or 


he does 
he 


r children, and a 


snielded from direct rain and wind; 
not require a g 
hardy; a wonderful dog f 
perfect friend of man. 


one want? 


reat ceal of 


ittention: 1S 


What more can any- 


a word as tot 
of kittens, a subject 


Let me say he proper feed- 


ing upon which every 


body has his own ideas and which is sup 
posed to be so simple as to preclude the 
possibility of any mistake being made. The 


mother cat will do everything that is re- 





quired for the first five or six week If fine 
specimen animals are required, reduce the 
number of kittens to three When the 
weaning time comes, introduce the kittens 
to a little fresh 
milk; avoid sow 
milk, as kittens 
at this age ar 
easily upset 
Little by little, 
accustom the kit 
ten to the diet 
which the mother 


itt 
Lt 


le 
milk, 
Pp iT- 


milk, 


cat has—a 1] 
and 
thin 


bread 

a little 
ridge with 
well-boiled 
milk 


well- 





Tice 
with 01 
gravy, 


( ooked 


and 


potato 
other vege- 
treated 


same 


table In 


the way, 
working on 
dually to a lit 
shredded 


and then 


gra- 
tle 
le 


meat, 


h is 
good for 
kitte 


but beware of 


owing 





In a Dogs 
Home 


and keep in good condition if the 
given regularly. A suitable diet 
breakfast of bread and milk or very 
porridge or ot porridge with g 

in the early afternoon co t f 
craps, vegetables, either n < 
gravy, etc. et One of the be fox 
can have is milk. 

The feeding of a puppy i n d 
lines from that o i kitten Me 
wanted tor several month iS a pup] 
it difhcult to digest. Breakf I 
of well-boiled porridge \ k 
bread and milk, o! good pupp) b 
grav\ \s a change, the porrid n 
can be served with gravy nst 1 Oo 
As the } uppy gets older it can 
biscuit and a good, safe bone 
young puppy, straight from its mot 
require tood every two or three | 
ot course, as it gets mature t 
meals will be reduced to four, 
finally to two a day Specia it | 
dog are now stocked by corn 
but even the best foods become 1 
a time, and the wise manager will \ 
form in which they are given. Fo 





dog it pay 


buy up 
tions of 
to s 

mak 
broth 1 


meat an 
biscu 
mixed tos 


make 


ao Vi | 
as a m 
c10u m 
the if 
uch meal 
a da 

othe I 
ar) bi ult 
day 1 1 
othe a 
porrid e 
milk I 
vTav\ 
crap } 
do ) 

A 
require 
varied a 
fed to tl 
with that 





food is 


pe 
1 th 
| oken 
1 be 
ther to 
it the 
regal 
t de] 
} 
a 
et one 
t 
< ( 
< iT 
vet 
\ ity” 
Vi ) 
] +-} 
1] ¢ 
ly 
food 
to be 
to b 
al 
be of 
tive 
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VER Dinan the 
oon hun 4 F 


AUSTIN 


the Ik } a 
Ire reigned 
pea ( nd profound, But in 
the hea f Irene Middleton, leaning on the 
rampa wal ( yp of the Tour 
Sainte Catherine, peace was not, but in 
its p ( \ etchedness; and 
hrough neuished heart there ran these 
words 

7e 25 ly i thle to advise you. 
Isn't it your ow heart and conscience 


which ought to s this terribly difficult 


7 , 
ott , 4 , , r/}ay Je Jp 
Mla ae r \ Ais Cade) fECidE 


, Can 





such a nt t one’s self: 





she 1 s nin the brignt, 
‘lear t noonday = strong 
1lmo | ) end’s clos 
W ( yw s the postscript, 
and, s nin n e rampart, gazed 

h eyes e unseeing at the 
WOI < \ t ead. Jene h 
her—s t ywnward—ran_ the 
roadway | ( white viaduct 
S i t lo 1¢ righ » Tat 
elow nearly—lay a 

escen nother shining 
highw ( | 1 ne which there 


flashed at this 1 nt an immense and 


silent P oe ic left, lower still, 
slow R lan even as in the 


meandered sea- 


ards undernt eG c bridge for 


as 


on the farther 


bank 1 Diire hile the ancient 
houses ‘ , 1 discernible at 
the | I \ ( e ste start each da 
Beautifu nfinitely eautiful. But the 
gl nd nd environment only 


I idness greater and drove her 


into On this night, 
ma for | w trouble, worry, 
mise! » + and w, too, the sheer drop 
bene her, two h | 1 feet to the road. 


ror a moment she 


terrible tempta- 
tion: and a_ sudden 
PH] | PS desire assumed her, 
~ Lucht 1 gripped 

Ccaugnt anc o ippe 


Z knew 


, seemed—though 
it was but a seeming—-all but to make itself 
her maste For moment she believed that 
sn Was going » Cast herself ove! the para 
pet and to kill herself. In a flash of terror 
and revulsion s tered a cry of abhor 
ence and s ‘ ack as of instinct 


two yards. 














\s she did so, someone swiftly came 
t ind a man’s voice, clear-sound- 
i] h, struck, kind and anxious, 
on ( Cars 
\re you ill? Can I do anything for 
No, thar I i * rene stopped 
in ent, y ed, ashamed and hes} 
Util vas on giddy. It was per 
fect] rd of me, and | like to conquer 
ny Weaknesses I’m going to lean ove1 
lat parap vain and laugh at myself for 
iving had a 0 1 npulse which I neve! 
ean » indulge! 
By all means But if you will allow 
me ] will sta e for the present, in case 

1 sh 1 have it imp that 
idd eeling W 1 might come back to 
you, quite against your inclination ! 

Irene nodded ilf smiled at him, and 
went duly to the wall and gazed down 
[The young man imitated he . but a 
everal yards iwa trom hel and silence 
reigned for some minutes. Presently—ve1 


t » quite ‘ | 
olance at ) She saw a long ean, 
nosed ft It was striking, most dis 
tinctly It was sé ipon the neck vet 
proudly, and the chin, though not promi- 
nent, was thrust forward. Suddenly he 
ooked in her Lire n, caught her eyes. 
You’re very brave!’ she heard him 
say with a kind of frank and appreciative 








THE QUIVER 


‘Oh, no!” 

“Ves, indeed. 

** Goethe ! ”’ 

“Yes. Don’t you remember how he was 
born with a great fear of high places and 
how, to conquer it, he used to climb moun- 
tains and stand and sit on the edge of 
precipices? Well, you’re the same. You’ve 
conquered your weakness, and it will never 
again return to you. You’re staying at the 
Marguerite, aren’t you?”’ 

“Yes. How did you know?”’ 

‘I saw you at dinner. I sat at the next 
table to you!” 

“Oh, yes! I think I remember now. 
But I was too wrapped up in myself to 
notice anyone—even a compatriot—pro- 
nerly. I’m afraid it was dreadfully self- 
centred of me, but I ran down from Dinard 
on an impulse, to be somewhere where I 
knew nobody—to be alone, to make a great 
decision. . . .”’ 

“A great decision!” 


You’re like Goethe!” 


**Yes; does it seem something to wonder 
ar 

“Oh, no. Only that it happens to be my 
Teason, too, for being out of England. 
I’ve been here—thinking—a whole week! ” 

Irene considered him curiously, interested 
in him now more than ever and losing, at 
least for the moment, her own 
storm and stress. She did not know how 
interesting she herself looked, how charm- 
ing was her proud young profile; her mouth, 
all sensitiveness; her grey eyes. Neither 
was she aware—no one had as yet troubled 
to mention it to her—of the budding charm 
of character which was ripening in her, who 
had grown up since the war and had been 
crushed and narrowed in outlook by the 
rich middle-class miliew of the Midland 
manufacturing city in which she had always 
moved. 


much of 


**So you, too, have had a decision to 
hep * And 


come to!’ she said eagerly. 
you found it difficult? ”’ 
“Awfully,  appallingly, 
But let us walk! It’s 
on these ramparts. 
down towards the river. 


have 


unspeakably. 
getting rather chilly 
Suppose we wander 
You'd better have 


some chocolate as a nightcap, or 


else I’m 


sure you won't sleep! ”’ 

Irene hesitated and accepted; her 
companion set himself into step with her. 
Five minutes later, in the white, bright, 
frosty May moonlight, they had crossed the 
Place St. Sauveur and had passed through 
the ancient But talk about 


selves seemed impossible. The 


gate. them- 


atmosphere 





simply overpowered them. 


The 
Rue du Jersual, with its carved 
house-fronts, its beams and dormers and 
them back into medizval 

At last, emerging by the river, 
they sat down at the café by the waterside 
and ordered chocolate to be brought. 


amazing 
wooden 


corbels, bore 


Europe. 


For a time they sat admiring the spec- 
tacle—the heights from which they had 
descended, the great viaduct, the fine old 
Gothic bridge. But Irene always kept 
glancing at her companion’s well-marked 
features, which she knew were not ordinary 
and had strength. She saw something else 
in them also: something which she could 
not give a name to. She knew, only, that 
she loved being with him; that he gave her 
peace, yet somehow strengthened her and 
helped her in this her hour of need 

“ You 
make a 
sently. 

“*T did say so!”’ 

‘““And you’ve really made it? 

Tek 


said you had come to Dinan to 
<% 


great decision!’’ she began pre- 


Satisfactorily ?”’ 

‘“‘T hope so. I have decided to 
thing I am afraid to do. And I am 
sure I have done right!”’ 


do the 


pretty 


Irene gasped started, stared at him; and 
g ; 

a finger seemed as though laid upon her 

heartstrings. She continued to look at him 

5S ’ 

marvelling. His head was thrown back 


now. There was a certain squareness of 


the shoulders, a light of aspiration in his 


eves. It was as though their two minds, 
striking together, had struck out brave 
Truth as steel and flint strike out firing 


For a moment an immense impulse came 
to her to lay naked her own great dilemma, 
to tell him all, to ask him for his counsel 

and yet a certain real shame deterred 
her Yes, shame. She knew now too 
well it was cowardice which caused that 
dilemma at all. 

“You—you think it is right to do 
the thing you are most afraid to do?” 
she managed to ask him a littie breath- 
lessly. 

“= Go I believe it is the one thing 
worth doing and that it, only, pa in the 
end. All Progress is at the price of great 
daring. If I didn’t do what I am 
going to do... 1 should come to die 
at thirty, and thereafter go on repeating 
myself on a kind of spiritual treadmill . 
and I should come to hate and despise 
myself as I got on towards middle age 
I'm going to dare—to dare bigly—and I 
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‘“Trene hesitat 
> ed, glanc y 
= ieee ° g anced round, observed that the eyes of Drawn by 
er and assistants were upon them’’—», 3ou v. Dewar Mills 
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believe that through daring all 

culties are going to melt and pass! 
“And if they don’t?” 

“Well, I shall fall—and not grou: 


about it—and be glad, 


that I aimed highly. ‘ 


those who strive! 


almost certain V, 
Chose who eri 
And 


Thev’re 


you know 


enough of my small troubles 


settled. How are you going to get over 


yours? 
Irene 
But the seed 
1 


answered nothing and sat silent. 


had fallen on good soil. She 





ached to tell him everything Again she 
crushed the impulse. And... a thousand 
new ideas rushing throu in 
her brain now ... she felt it best to get 
back into solitude and there fight out he 


trouble quite alone. 

She gave vet one mort 
and hea 
her, and 

“‘T think 
the hotel! 
I’m also 
myself 

Her 
They climbed, almost in dead 
mysterious medizval 
the higher town and, 
leafy Place Duguesclin, came to the Hote 
Marguerite. 

At the foot of the stairs they stood a 
moment or two; each looking questioningly 
at each 

“wy 
morrow 
which had become pregnant w 
alike delightful and afflicting 
not 7° 


I’m going home--I live at 
through Paris. I have to do som: 


there. So it’s good-bye 


d and poise which so emboldened 





then got upon her feet 
we had better be 
she said. 
very stimulated I 
to think and think! 
companion nodded comprehension, 
silen¢ e, the 
reac hed 


passing through the 


hill. They 


leave for Encland—f Leicester—-to 
!’? said Irene, break 





crossin 


cester 
business 
pose!” 
“T’m afraid so. Thank vou so tre 
mendously for having talked to me. Y 


u've 





given me so many things to think of. And 
I hope—no, I’m sure—you’ve chosen wisely 
and that your daring will bring a great 
reward!” 

Ten seconds later she was in her bedroom 


with a memory of a fine face, a firm man’s 


hand. Then began hours of stress and 
battle. Could she bring herself—born a 
coward to be brave 

To each man or woman in t! iniver 


the 
problem 
1 


conditions of thei: ve brit 


It is the for none Much 


lepends upon env nment: and that which 





Irene Middleton was } 
{ i 
She ws en ed Wit 
she was going to! 1 man 
cared no atom In | n Vi 


off the Cl 


But breaking it off was not al By doing 


Unless she broke 


so shi ked losing a large fortune, made 
in peace time and hugely increased in wa 
time by her godfather great-uncle v] 
owned an immense boot fact n that ‘ 


land cit He adored her ver 


famous Mid 














certainly But he was an absolute old 
autocrat and it was he who 1 made 
this engagement with her cousin, Edwar 
Westropp Her parents were not pi 
But it would make a complete difference 
her if t proud great-u INngTy 
and cut her out of his will 
She stood to lose wealth She stood to be 
the heroine of a scandal. She stood to take 
a course which she fear that he might 
not be strong enough to hold to she 
stood to offend her own peo} she 
stood faced with every difficult wl 
girl of twenty-three, born among 
tional people (and yet herself full of charac 
ter which is ripening every minute), can be 
faced with in similar c mstances Ed 
ward Westropp was coarsening She w: 
daily getting finer The id een pl 
mates as. children They had been 
greatest friends at twenty Now. a gulf 
existed and was widening, growing m 
unb idgeable eve hour 
The ide I re was horrible rl 
idea of ng es, the thought of ce 
scendal, t ait arents, the break 
ing with her god er great-uncle—whom 
she 1 and respect ired for (he 
had been » extraordin : t 
y more than she ed ( 1 ar 
cared for her own fami ere il 
unspeakab ippalling to h N 
she was torn and divided No fe 
and { 1 ( were pon N nd 
that that night (1 ng run f 
tude f Dinard ere ( 1 
And iad con ht 
P | h 
f 








THE GIRL WHO DID WHAT SHE WAS AFRAID TO DO 





make a high decision and had made it, hav- 


ing determined to ¢ 


ge ¢ 
afraid to d 
Who could 
ter he came 
he—his_ fa 


manner an 


and heir of 


her new st! 


o and to 


ne 


be 


from, he 


e 


| 


lo the thing he was 


dare very gallantly. 


she wondered. Worces 


had mentioned. Was 


was so distinguished, his 


peecn 


some 


ess, OF Cé 


pe 





rsona 


h and 


so courteous—the son 


reat landowner ? She 


purse. She only knew 
ty, that he had given 
new courage. Direct 


advice he had not offered her. But he had 
, ' 


helped het 


I 


ner vy 


character which was 


- 
night 


rouble 


in he Y 
CVve = Vi 
is 1f see a 





} 


example. It was his 
influencing her now. 
she turned and tossed 
and uncertainty. And 
rred to her, burned, 


» do the thing I am 
ress is at the price 


1 didn’t do what | 


hould come to die—as 





so.) 6©lman cople in reality do die—at 
thir nd I should come to hate and 
despise m f as I got on towards middle 
age l 1 ing » dare to dare bigly 

and I believe that through daring all 
my difficulties are ine to melt and 
pass.” 

Irene Siept a little atter daylight. 
When she went down at noon to dé 
jeuner ( end of yesterday was gone. 
But not his influence. Not his message to 
ier. These things rested and endured. 

She carried em in her young heart 
ilways in the train, at St. Malo, on 
he boat The moon shone high and full 

Sn ] ed the deck until mid 

\nd, the best and finest things in 
her em , her courage gained and 
erew with every hour. 

In | m she took taxi to St. Pancras 
rhat was the place of final thought. 

It was sim] now or never with her. 
If she s a wire to her people, Edward 
Westropp would meet he at the station 
She w | k e courage to hurt him. 
lhe 1 Oppor would ship from 
I | lay of the wedding would be 
fixed 

She did not wire She got into her car- 
riage, filled with a it determination; and 
there strength and purpose both increased. 
When yn op t reached Leicester 
she jun { t and nto a taxi. She 
bade drive h 1 own home at 
Knig tor ut stra ea her godfat ier’ 
factory on the opposite outskirts of the 
town. 


She was going to face the old lion, to 
beard him bravely in his office. Autocrat 
hough he was, he could not eat her. She 
might conquer and convince him by sheer 
earnestness. To dare—to dare always. 
Progress . . . all worth having—came 
through courage. Her unknown friend’s 
message sounded clarion-like. She was out 
to fight for freedom . . . which is life! 

He was in his room, his secretary told 
her: she went in immediately, having 
entrée at all seasons, being very much the 
sunshine of this industrial magnate’s heart. 
He was sitting at his desk. His strong old 
face, so much stronger than the faces of any 
of his relations, and nobler too, for he had 
always been a great brave toiler, lighted 
with real happiness at the sight of his god 
child niece. 

He got up and was going to embrace her 
3ut Irene, feeling that all tenderness at 
such a moment n 





st weaken her power of 
You mustn’t kiss me, Uncle John! 


] 


she said breathlessly. ‘‘ I’ve got something 


resistance, drew instinctively away. 


g 
dreadful to tell you!”’ 

‘Something dreadful !’ 

‘“*Yes. I don’t know that you’ll ever for 
give me. But I simply can’t marr 


Edward. He’s aitogether the wrong man 
for me. I know your heart’s set on it 
But it’s impossible—simply impossible. It 
would be an utter mistake! ”’ 

Her uncle stood looking at her for a 
moment. A curious movement passed 
across his features. Then he retired to the 
mantelpiece, leaned against it, remained re 
garding her almost expressionlessly, and 
spoke in a voice which revealed nothing 
however angry he might feel 

‘When did you come to this decision? ”’ 
he asked her. 

‘¢ While I was away!”’ 

‘“Tt was an impulse! ” 

‘Oh, no. I’ve been thinking over it for 
months now. And I ran down from Dinard 


to Dinan to be quite alone, to think about 
it . . . and I made up my mind las 
night! ”’ 

The old man _ nodded There was a 
silence. In it the two stood motionless, both 
very, very fond of each other, united by 


some strange unknown bond, some remote 
strange intelligence of the nerves, possibly 
nearer to one another immeasurably than 


lesh and blo 


all others of their own f 


suddenly the hard, set mouth relaxed, 





and a light a | it of great tenderness 


lit up the autocrat 's eyes. 
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**My dear child,” he said, coming to 
Irene and putting an arm round her and 
drawing her to him tenderly and kissing 
her. ‘I can only heartily thank God!” 

‘* Thank God, Uncle John!” 

“Yes. I felt—lI 


suited. 


knew—you were un- 
I have been worrying over the en- 
gagement for a long time, and I didn’t want 
to hurt you by breaking it, but I’ve seen 
—only too clearly—that Edward isn’t up to 
your weight. He’s not developing—not 
going forward. You fave been and, 
my dear child, you needn’t worry. There’s 
nothing to trouble about absolutely. Why 
should you be so upset ?”’ 

But Irene, who had done the thing she 
had been afraid to do, and who had faced 
her troubles boldly and had seen all diffi- 
culties melt and pass into nothing, was 
sobbing out her heart on his shoulder, 
shaken, relieved ani happy. She dried her 
tears presently and heard her uncle say 
this: 

“You haven’t been home yet?” 

ce No.”? 

‘Nor seen Edward?” 

** No, uncle! ” 


or 


Then don’t go home. Have your boxes 


brought up to the Copper Beeches (his 
louse at Stoneygate) and come and stay 
I e at Stoneygate) 1 nd stay 


with me for a day or two, and then go for 
a round of visits till you come and keep 
house for me at Dinard. I 
about the villa there. 
nice!” 

Tea was brought. 
of it most happily. 
her this: 

**T suppose you haven’t replaced Edward, 
Irene? ”’ 

** Replaced him!” 

"Tes You 
Brittany? ”’ 

** Oh, no. 
interesting . 


got your letter 
I’m glad it seems so 
Together they partook 
Then her uncle asked 


haven’t met anyone out in 
I met nobody in the least bit 

except a strange man at the 
hotel whose name I don’t know even, and 
to whom I talked 


who was 


one evening . and 

worried and who told me 

to do what I was afraid to do and that my 

troubles would disappear immediately ! ”’ 
“You don’t know his name, you say?” 
** No, uncle! ” 


saw I 


‘I’m sorry.” The old man laughed a 
little, but the ring in his voice was quite 
serious. ‘* Because he sounds as if he were 
somebody worth meeting I’ve gone on 
that same plan all my life!’”’ 


Exactly ten days later Irene, feeling free, 
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enlarged, another, a stronger and happier 
woman, set out upon a round of visits to 
girls with whom she had been at school. 
Most of them were midlanders. It 
early June when she started. The 
had lasted into mid-July now; 
at her last haven but one. 

It was at Worcester. 
lived six miles from the 


was 
Visits 
and she was 


Her 
ancient Severnside 
city in an old moated manor-house by the 
Teme. It was in vain that Irene described 
to her the meeting with the unknown young 
man at Dinan. The friend unable to 
place him. The description given was too 


t 


friend 


, 
there 


was 


vague. 

** I’m afraid I can’t help you, Irene,’’ she 
decided. ‘‘It sounds like Mr. Sharpley, of 
Harwood Court, but he hasn’t a nose lik 
the person you talk about. It might be Sir 
Edward Strawson, at Bagley Castle. But 
he is away in East Africa and can’t possibly 
be your man.” 


e 


The matter dropped superficially. But 
not in reality within. An impression, once 
created, dies hardly. And—he had caught 
her imagination very thoroughly—she spent 
hours in dreaming who he might _ be 
Always she felt he was a_ somebody 
actually, or at least potentially, in the 


highest degree first-class. 

Then came the last morning of her visit. 
She drove into Worcester in the 
with her friend, who had 
with the dentist; they lunch 
together at The Star, and then Irene was 
to take train to anothe1 
friend for a day or two. While she waited 


morning 
an appointment 


were to 


Pershore to \ 


she took the opportunity to match a certain 
piece of silk. 

She went into Parmiter’s—the best 
draper’s shop in the city. What she sought 
could not, though, be produced. She was 
about to leave, disappointed, for she wanted 
the material to use while at Pershore, when 
the assistant who had served her called the 
shopwalker, who begged her to wait just 
two minutes. He hurried away into the 
interior and came back accompanied by a 
young man. 

The young man was tall. He was also 


very distinguished looking. He had a lean, 


long, large-nosed face which was set 


upon 
its neck very proudly; and the chin, though 
not prominent, was thrust forward Irene 


f 


started backward, julous of 


her eves. 
The newcomer started also But he 
neither flushed nor flinched. He j 


frankly incre 


ist bowed 
easily, politely, deferentially, but with not 








i i Drawn by 
a ***I suppose I could have married quite a number rove by 


ot of people,’ she said, half-laughing"—p. 362 
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the s] 


ghtest trace of servility. He 
holding her pattern in his hand 

“We can match this for you in twenty 
four hours,’’ he said. ‘‘ Will that meet your 
”? 


was 


requirements ? 
*“Yes. Can you post it to me? 
** Certainly. To what address ? 
Irene gave it, then stood looking at him, 
shocked, amazed, disappointed, feeling that 
a nobody had posed as a somebody, that he 
had taken her in utterly 
now attracted by him, as 
conscious of his power. 
curiosity, half because she 


, 
’ 


” 


and yet even 
much as ever 
And, half from 
knew a man is a 
man whatever his occupation, and because, 
too, most assuredly, the idea of being a snob 
was odious to her, she smiled . 
out her hand. 

* But but I met you three months 
ago in Brittany!” 
breathlessly. 


and put 


she said self-consciously, 


** Now that you mention it I am going to 
allow myself to 
back at her. 


remember it!’’ he smiled 


““And you gave me a piece of advice 
there! ”’ 


I recall having done so. 
lowe 1 it? oe 


And you fol- 


Irene hesitated, glanced round, observed 
that the eyes of the shopwalker and 
tants were upon them 
man understood. 


assis- 
. . and the young 


**Won’t you come into my room?” he 
suggested. 

Again she hesitated—so truly deep was 
her disappointment at finding him a trades 
man, not an aristocrat. But—as that night 
in the moonlight out at Dinan—his great 
personality influenced her and his voice 
touched some chord in her soul. 

‘Yes, I'll come,’”’ she answered. Anda 
minute was sitting in a chair 
in his office in the centre of 


later she 
opposite to him 
the shop. 
“Ves. I followed your ,’ she told 
**T am free. I broke an engagement 
I dared. I did the thing I was 
do All my troubles and difficulties melted 
and passed away magically. But a 


“ You 


advice 


1 
nim. 


afraid to 


didn’t expect to find me a mere 


shopkes per! ° 

© No—frankly ! ’’ 

**And you wouldn't | e done if d 
come here a fortnig el lL don’t want 
you to think me a ne who 
rives ady e to h } f 
ifraid to follov 0 wh ! end to be 
strong when he’s a weak Maj IL te 
you everything ...? 





“Yes, yes. I want you to! 

‘Thank you. That’s nice: of you. [ 
will! ” 

He threw up that proud head of his in 


the way she so remembered and which made 
so great an appeal to her, smiled his thanks 
at her and began. 

“This 


business—this drapery business— 


r generations. 
My father, who was a partner in it, had to 
down from Oxford it a degree 
(he had been going to take orders) to ‘ sell 
the ribbons’ because his father died 
denly. I went to Oxford. I got 
But my father died through 
in war time, and when I came 
army I had to come into the busi 
gave me no scope. I 


has belonged to my family f 
witho 


come 


J 
sud- 





ont lled ¢ the _ 
got Cal ) } Bar 


in my leisure, running up to town to eat 
my dinners... and then I had to make my 
great decision se 

“Whether or not you would do the thing 


you were afraid to di 
“Yes. Whether I would give up this 


business—make over my share in it to my 
sisters; let my uncle—now on his holidays 
—take a cousin into it—and go myself to 


pittance and hack my way 
Bar That 
at Dinan. - 
twopence-halfpenn in 


London on a 
through at the 
to decide down 
London—on 
ber. ee Ai 
“And you will succeed! ”’ 
—. hope so 
‘“And I know it!’’  Irene’s heart 
beating fast 


>? 
was 


and her whole being thrilled 





1, generous enthusiasm. 


now with h, g 
Bar makes 


“Tell me 


warm, ri 


rhe great appea 


to you?” 

*“As a means to an end As a hard, 
harsh, necessary stepping-stone. It is poli 
tics I am aiming at—ultimately. They tel 
me I can speak—that I possess magnetism 
and can move people. One can always win 


if one works! 
And you can 


influenced 


through 
ce » ~ 
\ es, yes. 
people. You 
my whole life for me 


influence 
You ( hange i 


me. 


I can never be suf 


ficiently grateful or able to thank y 
adequately !”’ 

The young man flushed and_ smiled 
hap] I J hey sat without king for 
ymie i¢ Irene had ( known 
hat night at Dinan, n neve 

since until now experi 
e sat with a pe ( 
I nad W nin I 
nd it they vo 
equal, even as thron nto 








THE GIRL WHO DID WHAT SHE WAS AFRAID TO DO 





“You are going home to-day?’ he said 
presently. 

‘No. To stay with friends at Pershore. 
But I go to Dinard in a fortnight, for all 
August and September. 

‘And afterwards? ”’ 

‘Afterwards I am going to set about 
entering a profession. I’ must work. It is 
necessary to me!’ 

“You have chosen! ”’ 

‘Not yet I—-1 wish I could talk to you 
about it You won't be in Dinard this 
summer ! 

‘No. Igo to Touraine with a rucksack 
Loches, Chinon, Chenonceaux. But on my 
way home .. . coul in’t we meet at 
Dinan: 
> I’d love it. And then 
you could advise me Mv name is Irene 
Middleton. We live at The Woodlands, 
Knighton, Leicester.”’ 

‘““And mine is John Parmiter. ‘ Worces 
ter’ will always find me. Letters will be 
forwarded I’ll write and tell you when 
I’m making for Dinan and then we’ll fix up 
that talk together. It will be jolly. After 


that | ] 


that, work—work unceasingly, tremen- 
dously. Nothing but work for whole long 
‘ '»? 


Vears: 
He took Irene’s hand. She let it rest in 
his, hardly knowing how long it stayed 
there; her eyes and his meeting, marrying 
and then she passed out of his office, 
through the shop to the High Street, in a 
maze 

“He is like no one else!” she kept 
saying to herself as she walked to meet 
her friend. ‘‘ He gives me so much. He 


has taught me to trust and have faith in 
myself. It is through him—him only—that 


I'm free!’’ 9 
a ad 
l 1e oT - : Jotte ’ Nre tea Y 
He preen wvedelle Or pleasure siecamel 
from Dinard cut the blue waters of the 


Rance estuary opposite the Tour Solidor at 


St. Servan, drew on a favouring tide past 
the Pointe de la Vicomté, won on to the 
narrows of Port St. Hubert, passed the loc! 
at the Ecluse de Chatelier, ran swift for 


‘ 


three more miles up the river, and then of a 
sudden tound itself be fare the houses of a 
1ot_ and sunlit quay. Irene Middleton re- 


n her place at the stern for 





rowd of passen 


Mhey made, without exception, for that 
opening of the Rue du Jersual which leads 


up to the Place Duguesclin and all the 


Principal hotels. But Irene, landing at her 


leisure, walked slowly towards a café on the 
bank. 

She looked upstream right ahead of her. 
High up above were the old walls. She 
could see Tour Sainte Catherine. She 
shuddered and then thrilled in quick succes- 
sion. It was there that, worn with doubt 
and indecision, she had had that momentary 


half impulse to destroy herself and where 
ail impu e to daestroy nerseil anc where, 
eht in horror of 


=] 


recoiling from the very thou 
it, she had seen the man who had brought 


her down to drink chocolate in the moon- 
light at that very café for which at this 
self-same moment she was making, and 
who had given her the advice which sh« 
had acted on—and so had enlarged her 
whole world. 

She sat down and ordered tea... for she 
had brought with her sandwiches sufficient 
lor two people . . . and leaned back and 


‘side the river, which was running 


] 
I 


) 
dark and sluggish seaward underneath 
Lanvallay hill. 

Suddenly a shadow cut the roadway. She 
started up at once with a cry. It was he 
her friend and helper—carrying a rucksack, 
wearing shooting-coat and grey flannel 
trousers and a big broad-brimmed hat. 

‘*You’re a little late!’’ she said, taking 
the hand which he held out to her 

“Yes. The train from Dol was behind 


schedule. I’ve kept you waiting. 


*“Not at all. I’ve been day-dreaming! ”’ 
ni Day dre 
“x 65. 
vening and all th; + hae meant tn 
evening... and all that it has meant t 
ly 





¢ of our meeting that 
me in freedom, life and development ! 
He nodded and smiled his pleasure and 
stood looking at her—so Irene felt it—with 
a new and great tenderness visible in his 
ean and handsome face. The sight of it 
gladdened her unspeakably. To hide her 
pleasure she turned from him. He began to 
walk upstream beside her. They passed 
beneath the white viaduct. They went on 
h the wall towards Lehon. At last 


‘y 





} 


veneath the trees, they sat down on the 
grass of the bank to eat the sandwiches 
which Irene had brought with her, and then 


lay acK In the nade, 
*“You’ve had a pleasant tour?’’ she 
asked, turning to him presently 


‘“Immensely!’’ came his answer—almost 


} , 4 Ss p 
\nd you’re ready for work? ”’ 


Since solitude is necessary. But I shall 
hate it. I’ve been thinking how beastly it 
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will be—ever since I saw you at Worceste. 
. . . But, oh, no, don’t think I’m wilting. 
I’m not going to. I’m going right clean 
through. But do you .know.. .” 

He stopped and looked at her earnestly. 

“Yes?” she asked, almost breathlessly. 

‘“ Why, if I had money... and could go 
into politics right away and hadn’t 
years and years of fight in front of me... 
I should ask you to marry me!” 

‘Would you, I wonder! ” 

“Why, yes. You you’re different 
from other people!” 

** So are you!” 

‘‘I know. We both are. We suit each 
other. We're peers, somehow. Would you 
marry me if I were rich? ”’ 

**T think—I think—no, I don’t think, I 
know I would!” said Irene, frankly. 

“Then ... oh, my dear life’s 
hard and so lonely—and since to-morrow we 
die . . . and separate .. . let us live this 
afternoon. We’re only human. Let 
have our golden little hour! ” 

His arm went round her passionately. 
She gave him ardent kiss for ardent kiss. 
They sat long beneath the trees on the cool 
green grass beside the towing-path until two 
anglers drew near. 

They drew apart then and considered one 
another. John Parmiter shook a sorry head. 

“We've been mad!” he said. ‘Love, 
for people with no money and high am- 
bitions and a sense of duty, has simply to be 
ruled out of existence. I’ve kissed you. . 
and I’ve had your kisses. They’ll carry me 
on—those kisses—up in London. And you 
—you wanted this meeting to talk to me, to 
ask my advice about choosing a profession, 
and time is going, and you’ve got to get 
back again to Dinard. What calling most 
appeals to you?” 

Irene smiled—infinitely happily. 


see, 


so 


us 


There 


Was something perfectly wonderful now 
shining in her deep blue-grey cyes. 
“I take it,’? she began—ignoring his 


question most utterly. “I take it you’ve 
made me a kind of contingent proposal. I 
mean if we weren’t poor you’d marry me?”? 

** To-morrow! ”’ 

** But we’re mot poor!” 

“Not poor!” 

“No. I say ‘we’ because I think of us 
as peers and equals and partners and born 
for one another. We’re rolling in money!” 


** Roliag in money!” 


“Yes. My godfather-uncle is the richest 
man in Leicester. I’m his heiress. He’s 


really and truly fond of me. He wants me 


a 
>) 





above all things to be happy. Oh, don’t 


look at me like that! ”’ 


John Parmiter’s head had gone up 
quickly, thrown back with the gesture which 
had so appealed to her in other circum- 
stances. His mouth became resolute. His 
eyes looked alike hurt and proud. 

**T didn’t know you were rich,’’ he said 
with something approaching to iciness. ‘I 


have many failings. But I’m not a fortune- 
hunter. ry 
“And so you want to go back on 


your proposal? ”’ 
**Not that... but 
“But what? Tel! 
Irene, in the speaking, moved « 

him. It was in her eyes now that ten 

ness was showing, almost indeed to tearful- 


” 


me but what! 


ness. And she set her face against his 
cheek. 

‘* Before you say or do anything foolish,” 
she said softly. “I want you to answer me 
frankly. Do you love me?” 

“ You know I do.” 

“Then won’t you let me help you? 


Mayn’t I save you twenty years of struggle 


; with perhaps ill-healtl and so 
failure at the end of them and provide 
you with sinews of war to get into Pa 
ment immediately and have a chance of 
doing good unimpeded! You’ve given 1 
so much. . . outlook, courage, new life, ait 
that matters most to a human being. Won't 


you let me give you a little? I knew you 
would let me. Oh, my dear! ”’ 
John Parmiter’s arm had gone round het 
. 1 looked 


again. looked 
at him, her eyes shining brigh 

being all ecstasy, herself a loving woman to 
whom giving is the greatest happiness earth 
holds. 


At last she drew apart and 


t whole 


} > 
net 


‘I suppose I could have married quite 
a number of people,’’ she said, ha 
laughing. ‘* But as it’s you, I want to get 
it all done and settled quite quickly. You 
must come back to Dinard with me. . 

‘And see your godfather ;” 

‘“‘ Of course, darling! ”’ 

“ But ”? John Parmiter pointed ruc 
fully to his rucksack, bis dusty shoes, his 
travel-stained garments. ‘‘In these things 


- . . it’s quite impossible!” 
. . ail 
‘Impossible, indeed! I know no such 


’ 


word in relation to such a pr 1 as you 

are!’’ said Irene—and hugged n finally 

and happily. ‘‘ Be true to yourself Do 

the thing you are afraid to do. Come to 

Dinard. If I know godfather—and I think 

l do he’ll be really glad to meet a man ! 6 
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Glands and 
Personality 


Is genius—personality—simply a matter of glands, after all? 


Genius by Surgery ? 
By 
W. Kingscote Greenland 


This is a 


remarkable statement of some remarkable facts—not mere theories. 


T first sight could any two words seem 
to have less relationship between 
them than glands and personality? 

Surely they belong to wholly different and 
separated worlds! We are becoming accus- 
tomed, it is true, to being told that many 
common and familiar things have far- 
fetched and little dreamed of causes, but 
that personality should be in any way re- 
lated to glands seems asking too much for 
belief. 


lodine—and Poetry! 

Personality, of course, we know; every 
one of us has it or is it, and there are 
various types of it. And of glands we 
at least know 
glands” o1 


something —“ tubercular 
“olandular trouble” or “swollen 
glands ” are phrases on all our doctors’ 
lips. But what in the world has the one to 
do with the other? How possibly can out 
type of character be in any way formed o1 
controlled by the salts, iodine, sugar and 
lime poured into our blood by our glands? 
Yet nothing less than this is now the 
assured belief of all modern chemical and 
medical science personality is produced 
by the glands and ruled by them, 

But glands, it will again be objected, 
whatever they are and whatever they do, 
are physical, and personality, whatever that 
most mysterious but certain thing may be, 
is mental and spiritual. How, therefore, 
can the one make or manage the other? 
What has iodine to do with poetry, or 
lime with love, or sugar with energetic 
initiative ? 


A Scientific Romance 

Here it will be well if I sav that what 
induces me to try to interest QUIVER readers 
in this most fascinating question is the 
publication by Dr Louis Berman, ot 
Columbia University, of a book which it 
is MO exaggeration to say has taken the 
British and American worlds this past year 
by storm. It reads much more like a 
romance than a sciertific treatise, and th 

1650 
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is because the author has written for the 
general reader, and is himself no dry-as- 
dust scientist but an accomplished, witty 
and up-to-date literary man and man of the 
world. At all events, while the majority of 
his fellow-countrymen and ours have been 
discussing Allied debts and the Freedom of 
the Straits, he has set all thoughtful lovers 
of their kind wondering whether it is 
possible for us to make a better sort of 
human being. A better type of man! That 
brings me to the best starting point for dis- 
cussing our question. 

Everyone will admit that it is the 
pathetic or sarcastic wail of the ages that 
man and his world have something seriously 
the matter with them; that in some way or 
another they need altering. Progress, 
civilization, evolution, education, religion, 
all aim at that. Hitherto, it will also be 
admitted that three ways of altering and 
improving man and his world have been 
tried—practically only three. Raise man’s 
intelligence to its highest pitch of 
efficiency; readjust his material surround- 
ings; elevate and cultivate his spiritual 
side, his soul. 


Is there no Other Way ? 

But is there no other way? Are mind, 
soul and circumstances the only three pos- 
sible roads to human improvement? Put in 
another way, if personality acting on the 
material world makes what we call human 
life, is it at all possible for us to take a 
hand in the better making of this person- 
ality by first learning how personality itself 
comes to be what it is? The science of the 
glands says it is, and it offers itself as a 
new colleagte with education and religion 
for the betterment of human nature. 

One preliminary word here before attack 
ing the heart of this gland-personality 
question, this bialogy and chemistry of the 
soul. Does anyone doubt the need for a 
new man? Listen to the voices of the latest 
prophets of despair—the medical examiners 
of recruits for the late war. Fifty per cent 


) 
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human race, they tell 


of the 
that half the cand 


nations 


normal, i.e. 
ranks of al 
development of a 


ne pel cent, were super-norn 
in every hundred, ni 


superior in a hundred politica 
mercial and financial ways 
shows that, such being the case 


cent. will 





} lf 
Nait rt 


] = ¢ enh-narn 
and Wholly rule the ud-no le 


1dates 
pP yssessea 


child of tw 


for the 


1 the menta 
ley } + 
eive. pout 
la is one 
ere a trifle 
e 3 al, com 


does that mean? It means lemocracy 
that fair child of all our modern hopes and 
prayers, is impossible, and that slavery fo1 
the most of us—the existence of an under 
dog—is inevitable In a word, if something 
does not happen, eit rh € lucat yn, 
religion, or science, or a ee In active 
co-partnership, to chang ’ ally the 
thing called man, a ur 1 jias and 
Kingdoms of Heaven are dreams—we art 
doomed to go slavishly on, but in a circel 
and never forward. 
A Thrilling Discovery 
That is the problem Now what have 
glands to say The story t discove1 
of the glands and of the parts ey play 
and the work the y do ist ling 
and by lar the m nt ( in 
the study of the bod . indred 
years. kK ven as fan k as A « one o 
two of the glands were kn ! mut onl) 
Within our own retime lave the vhole 
eight all been patient!) t 1 and their 
functions roughly mapped Vhre eat 
names in the list of indefatigabl and 
explorers ought to be re ered —The 
phile de B leu, ; Ps i ( ice 
Sermard, ar A) an-F ren ) nd 
Brown-Sequard, also an A n-Frenc 
man. Ofthe there v een and ( ( 
now, amon the kin ( ie 
three a tive 2 etons ( n 
scotts of gland-land ~ 1 t ( 
culous rland rig ( =I have nad 
trouble,” represent roughly wl t « 


know 


used to 
The 
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any scientific word that is better worth 


understanding and becoming really familiar 


with than endocrines. It is one of the Key 

words of human destiny, and 1] will dare 

to assert that the future nkind 

yound up more with end nes with 
r the League of 





mate ao more tot ew I S n, 
t] Trea OF < 


The March Past of the Eight Glands 
Now let me call a brief 1 | : 4 


these eight gland which a wit, with more 
truth than he is probabl e of, 
christened our ndl | é 

are ee | nary and five Phe 
firs s the Thyroid, often 
mast rland It s Ss the 
neckK avove the Ww nap . 3 
larynx It consists of I f 
n ‘ shaped ke ef S é | 
up purse. If it is enlarge 
is ki na POT It eel 
sex and brain, and \ ( 
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adapt himself to the land, and it does this 
by contributing salt to blood. Two 
further points may be noted, not to over- 
load This gland, having 
also an he big 

body, produces giants when there is over- 


the 
one’s memot y. 


influence on t bones of the 


activity and dwarts when there is too little. 


Further, as its seat is in an inexpansive 
bony socket, if it grows very large and so 
has not room patient 


chronic bad headache, and bad conduct and 


enough, the gets 


even insanity may result. 


The “ Emergency ” Gland 
i he Adrenal gland, or rathe 
is a cocked hat-shaped affair 


— 
da ist 


The thi 


glands. Each 








sitting astride the kidneys. The one is 
called the cortex (literally the bark), be- 
cau it is the outside portion, and the 
other the we lulla lite rally the core), be 
cause it is the inward. An immense 
amount of study has been lavished upon the 
adrenals, and their duties cannot be over- 
estimated. Of the Cortex it perhaps may 
be enough for our present purpose to 
remember that both brain cells and sex 
ells are most intimately connected with it, 
and that it is responsible for the human 
brain being superior to the animal brain. 


\lso, what we know as “masculine ’’ women 


voi moustaches and 


women with deep es, 
dark skin, and capacity for hard forms of 
labour, are adrenal cortex-women. But the 


Medulla stands like the Matterhorn, towet 
ng up in age-long importance. In a word, 


largely controls the blood pressure and 
is instantly and powerfully acted upon by 
the emotions, particularly fear and anger. 
This means that when in danger it is 
the medulla that supplies us with powe1 
for defence, and so it is known as the 
“emergency gland.” In the long struggle 
for existence it is the medulla that has de 
cided the \ rs in the irvival of the 
fittest. From this it w be seen that it is 
m the adrena | 1 that modern com 
petitive life presses harde st, and neuras 
thenia may almost be called its special 
protégé ! 

Of the four remaining glands little more 


lan a word : fice The sex glands 
ire called Gonad The Pancreas, situated 
n the lomen, common known as the 
sweetbread oO ed in holding and 
arding oa pa larly in the live 
which 1 great sugar warehouse of the 
body. It f the utmost value in resist 
ng infection and in mobilizing mental and 
I Si i! Cl \ iO emergency situations 
Then es the Para-thvroids, situated in 


4 
| 


the thyroid. They control lime in the 
blood, and in some curious way lime is con- 
nected with nervous excitability. The 


seventh gland is named the Thymus. It 


is the gland of childhood, that is it keeps 


the children young and sometimes nakes 
older people into children. It really pre- 
vents adult life coming on too early. In 


many ways the most mysterious and even 


romantic gland is the Pineal. Largely it, 


too, belongs to childhood’s years and "sed 
to be considered quite useless. Phe 
ancients called it “The Third Eye,’’ and 


ht it was the seat of 


the philosophers thoug 
the soul. No doubt it has known better 
lays and has come down in the world. But 


though it may be the ghost of a once clear 


third eye, it helps the Thymus to prevent 
children maturing too early and regulates 
our human susceptibility to light. It may 


called the gland of adolescence, 


D> 


} 
ec 


Behold Thy Masters! 


Here they are then! And Dr. Berman 
and Co. would say to you and to me 
Behold thy masters.! Man is what his 
endocrines make him! 


the plot thickens. | 


People ’s real 
s due to their differ- 
other; what call 

varieties—our personalities. If 
alike life would lose its interest 
by the sheer monotony of types. It is im- 
possible to think of love existing between 
sexes, for example, if every man was 
exactly alike in face and form and charac- 

like every otl 
could there be any 


But now 


interest in each other 1 


ences from 
individual 


we 1} 


ail 


each we our 


were 


the 


ter, and every woman 


Besides, 


improvement, because progress depends on 


3 


woman. how 


he constant production of higher and better 


ple It has been the 
one puzzle of scientific man to find the real 


cause of the difference between individuals. 


sorts of peo by mating. 


We now know that it is the glands that 
cause these variations. Short, tall, thin, 


podgy, hatchet-shaped, calm, light-hearted, 


slow, delicate, businesslike, consumptive, 
poetic—all the familiar features of mind, 
body and general disposition are produced 
by the endocrine glan 1s, 


What Type are You ? 


Zut there is more to follow. People, 
eenerally speaking, are more or less alike, 
and we naturally divide them into a few 


broad classes, the largest being what we 
know as ‘‘normal’’ This is due to the 
well-established fact that as a rule one 
gland in an individual dominates all the 
rest. and though al! the others work, it 
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holds the balance of power. Thus it creates 
a type of its own with special height, hair, 
skin, temperament, and liability to certain 
diseases. The three most common and 
easily recognized are the thyroid-centred, 
the pituitary-centred, and the adrenal- 
centred. These are the master types that 
one meets every hour in the street, cinema 
audience, school, church and car. It may 
be helpful to put down the chief charac- 
teristics of the three thus: 


A.—Ruled by the thyroid gland. 
Bright eyes. 
Good clean teeth. 
Regular features. 
Moist, flushed skin. 
Romantic attitude towards life. 
Tendency to heart disease and stomach 
and nerve trouble. 
B.—Ruled by the pituitary gland. 
Very tall and big, or very small and 
short. 
Musical with acute sense of rhythm. 
Irregular features. 
Tendency to cyclic or periodic disease. 
C.—Ruled by the adrenal glands. 


Strongly marked masculinity. 
Hairy. 
Dark. 


Tendency to diphtheria and hernia. 


It is possible, therefore, to put into a 
formula the type or sort of person one is— 
to know the endocrine formula of your per- 
sonality, a new and infinitely more exact 
form of the A1, Bz, C3 categories of the 
recruiting office. But it must be always 
borne in mind that all the other glands are 
at work using their influence, and so we get 
the endless string of mixed types, because if 
one gland is deficient another gland will 
compensate for it. The poet Shelley was 
the type of too much thyroid, the live-wire, 


consuming genius; Paul Dombey_ was 
thymus-centred, the “angel-face”’ sort, too 


good for the harsh realities of this life. 


From Napoleon to Shaw 

To refer to Dr. Berman’s book once more, 
by far the most entertaining chapter is the 
one in which he illustrates his theories, or 
rather facts, from the lives and characters 
of famous historic personages—Napoleon, 
Nietzsche, Darwin, Florence Nightingale, 


Mr. Bernard Shaw and _ others. Of 
Napoleon he roundly declares that “his 


rise and fall followed clearly the rise and 
fall of his pituitary gland.” His powerful 
lower jaw, plump hands, straight black 





hair, all point to pituitary predominance, 
while his explosive attacks of animal love, 
his incessant headaches storms and 
lack of religion, and tendency to corpulence 


brain 


’ 


in later life all point to the same cause. 
Whatever judgment we may form of 
moral valuations and historic criticism, we 
cannot but smile to read the brilliant and 
meteoric career of Europe’s Man of Destiny 
described in terms of “pituitary-centred, 
with ante-pituitary superior, post-pituitary 
inferior, and remarkable thyroid’ and 
adrenal.”’ To find Charles Darwin classed 
as a “neurasthenic genius” startles unt 
we read in his biography that was an 
acute sufferer all his life from sickness 
headache and fainting fits—in the languag 


of glands he had deficient adrenals, for 
neurasthenia is due to this “Wife and 
children and a semi-invalid life saved hin 
from the destruction to which his deficient 


endocrines doomed him, and enabled him 1 


do more work than millions of his more fi 
contemporaries.” Julias Caesar wa a 
epileptic genius (as history tells us), and 
though orator, politician, historian, stat 
tician and conquero! ” he suffered f 
failure of his glands to work together 
The Amazing Case of Florence 

Nightingale 

But the most relentless and amazing an 
yet extremely illuminating of all these his 
toric analyses is that of Florence Nightin 
gale. After the sensational study of her 
recently by Mr. Lytton Strachey, we al 
know that the ‘lady with the lamp, 
ministering angel, had anothe le ne 
superhuman will power, energy, determin 
tion, and even scornful authorit) Then a 
the close of her stormy and beneficent | 
she sank into almost senile amiab 
This strange masculinity and gentleness ou 
author traces to the endocrine basis of he 
personality. She was originally _ post 
pituitary, then ante-pituitary—which mean 
masculinity gained the upper hand; h 
thyroid also functioned excessiv: At the 
close of life her thyroid and her pituitar 
failed her. 

A few general considerations and peeps 
into the future of mankind in the light of 
the dominance of glands is necessary befor 
I conclude, so I must leave to the ader’ 
own study the fascinating thin that Dr 
Berman has to say of the gland history 
other famous men and women, except to s 
that Abraham Lincoln and Mr. Bernat 


Shaw are “ante pituitary types.” 
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The Vital Question of Control 

This establishment of the certainty of 
gland-types of human beings leads natur- 
ally to the vital question of control. If 
men, women and children are morally and 
mentally what they are because of the 
dominance or subservience of this or that 
gland secretion, can deficiencies and dis- 
harmonies of interaction be artificially 
righted? In a word, can we make a better 
type of man? If so, then the treatment of 
children and of criminals opens up a wide 
and interesting field. Also the spheres of 
public health, vocational fitness and tests, 
and the whole area of disease-treatment 
should—are we to say will?—receive not 
only new enlightenment, but no less fresh 
methods of approach. We all know that 
for many years extracts have been obtained, 
from sheep and other animals, of at least 
five of these primary glands, such as 
thyroxin from the thyroid, adrenaline from 
the adrenals, insulin from the pancreas, 
and ordinary medical practitioners  fre- 
quently inject them with very good results. 
The prospect, however, of curing backward 
ness in mathematics, and thievish, not to 
say fratricidal tendencies in criminals, with 
incapacity for sustained work in Govern- 
ment clerks, by extracts is, to say the least 
of it, somewhat intriguing and bewildering. 
But then, what would our fathers have 
thought of our present radium treatment, or 
of the X-rays, or the truly marvellous 
surgical miracles of the war hospitals? 


Glands and Eugenics 

Here my readers will doubtless want to 
know what bearing this has on eugenics. 
It is eugenics of a sort, the better sort, and 
the gist of the matter appears to be this: 
that people should ascertain their own 
endocrine type, compare it with the type of 
person they desire to wed, science informing 
them of what type the offspring of such 
gland-mixture is likely to be—‘ Happiness 
in marriage should be examined from the 
standpoint of endocrine compatibility.’’ 
Certain gland-types, we are told, tend to 
“fall in love’? with the same type—thymus- 
centred with thymus-centred, for example. 
But, we are reassured, “Nature’s general 
tendency seems to be the establishment of 
a better balanced and equilibrated type in 
offspring.”” To sum up—under all lies the 
pointing finger towards a coming endocrine- 
feeding with a view to the production of 


well established types of social and 
altruistic usefulness. 

As a side issue, it should also be noted, 
this new reading of human nature throws a 
Hood of illumination on the vexed question 
of Race. The four races of mankind—the 
Negroid, Mongol, Circassian and American 
(Indian)—are distinguished primarily by 
colour: black, yellow, white and red, and 
these are endocrine products. “The white 
races,” we are told, “hold their supremacy 
to the possession in their blood of endocrine 
secretions — pituitary, thymus, adrenal, 
gonal,”’ the negro type being sub-adrenal, 
the Mongol sub-thyroid. His “omnipotent 
hormones”’ (the older name for endocrines) 
constitute the white race asset. And so we 
read, “The relative deficiency of endocrine 
secretion in other races constitutes the 
essence of the White Man’s Burden.”’ 

Some conclusions now seem clear. (1) 
We shall welcome anything the new phy- 
siology can teach us in the way of endocrine 
inefficiency which will assist us in children’s 
physical development and so mental and 
vocational ‘training, thus to promote health 
and diminish crime. (2) By knowing that 
much apparent delinquency and idleness is 
of the body and not of the character 
and will, we shall also learn charity of 
judgment. 


The Soul Still Uppermost 

Whatever acceptance is given to these 
endocrine theories—which are facts and not 
theories in the main—this at least is cer- 
tain, that no student need tremble in con- 
sequence for the Ark of Mind, of Soul, still 
less of Religion. Dr. Berman, in one most 
serious sentence, is careful to rebuke the 
determinist-materialist in his premature joy 
at the prospect of the glandular system re- 
inforcing his views: “No comfort is to be 
derived from this point of view for those 
who would banish mind from the universe.” 

It is best perhaps to conclude with inter- 
rogations—Do you know the endocrine 
formula of your personality? If not, like 
other insurances against accident, it should 
be seen to at once. And is it on largely 
physiological lines that the supernormal 
man is to be built, and the “careerists "— 
the men on the make—eliminated, and the 
subnormals—the fifty per cent. slaves with 
a mentality of twelve-years-old—raised to 
normality and so to real democratic free- 
dom? Is it? 
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\CH ERRY-COLOU RED 
~~ HAT \ 


i ee, — 

H E N John be - asked himself ag 

Wherringham sively Pre , et 

came back to J M h tainly, to Aunt Caro 
England after a year’s erntytt arc lime Neve had he 
absence he went to known th ld lad : 
stay with his Great more amiable; ne 
aunt Caroline. He went because she was his had he found her with a companion wh 
only living relative, and because, though suited her so well. They came and went, 
rich in this world’s material goods, she was these hired slaves of Great-aunt Caroline 
rather pathetically poor in friends, having Came, pitifully cheerful, desperate 
outlived most of her own contemporaries, anxious to please; left—-in tears as a rul 
and hiding under the tongue of an asp a_ bewildered, resentful and thar 
heart of gold which would otherwise have depart. 
made new friends for her. ‘I hurt their feelings and 

This may sound a peculiar anatomical nerves,” Aunt Caroline was wont to ob 
construction, but it was a characteristic of serve blandly after one of the » dic 
all the Wherringhams. John himself, de exoduses ‘Young women have no b 
spite his grim humour and his blunt ways, ness to have feelings. 
had a remarkably soft heart. ‘Try an older one,” John h gges 
He came to Oldbury Manor for a week's helpfully on his last visit. He always mad 

visit, and he stayed on because of something Oldbury Manor his headquarters when hi 
he found there which startled and worried was in England. Tl ld 
him considerably. At the end of three heir, but that didn’t attract | 
weeks he was still there and still uncertain his absolute candour when dealin th he 


how to tackle his problem. 


He was studying it now from the library 
window with a perturbed frown; and it 
wasn’t at all the sort of object which vou 
would have expected to bring that expres 
sion to the face of a man who, like John, 
Was an artist and beauty lover. Justa cirl 


a grey muslin frock, and a cherry-coloured 


hat under whose wide brim her small pale 
face showed like a pearl in the glow of 
sunset. Very harmless, surely--even decora 
tive; even—and that was what added at 
least half an inch to the furrow on John’s 
sunburnt forehead—alluring. 
Alluring, as a pearl allures by a subtle 


delicacy of beauty, not with colour ot 
glitter, but by virtue of something that one 
felt to be innately precious. . . 
John put his hands in his 
his scowl grew deeper. 
Precious? Well, after all, 


poc kets and 


why not? he 


He didn't really need her 1 ey; he hi 


enough of his own to lead the wanderin 
life he liked, and_ the sup rfluo n 
appt aled to John W herring! ] n 
speech or in anything els He was a] 
blunt-spoken creature, clever, I rath 
formidable in the opinion 


didn’t know him well 
: > 
‘And she'd have nerve a . ited 1 


old lady ‘John, vou're a fool 

“What you want,’’ said |] 
female hippopotamus with t eve of 
lynx, the industry of a mole, thi t f 
monke y, an 1 the lee ple ssn 
Don’t you wish you ma‘ ot 
Even the Zoo couldn’t satisf 
ments 

But now, apparently, some | hi 
actually provided Lady Oldl th what 
she required. 


“T’ve found my 


hippopotat John 
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was the first thing she had said to him, her 
little eyes twinkling and her old head nod 
ding triumphantly. ‘‘ Mona, my dear, let 


U 


me introduce my tame bear.’’ 

Bear? Yes, she may well have thought 
him that. Hie never remembered afterwards 
what it was that he muttered as he shook 
hands with her; he could only hope it was 


more or less appropriate, and he doubted if 
were even 
For John he stared 
blankly into a pair of limpid grey eyes and 
held the slimmest and prettiest of hands, 


coherent. 
Wherringham, 


it 


as 


received the shock of his life. Those grey 
eyes were not strangers to him, though he 


had never yet held her hand in his; 


wd 
tainly never expected to! He had scen 
her before under very differeut circum- 
stances—under shockingly different circum 


stances—this delicate slip of a girl with her 
air of cool, sweet friendliness. 
That didn’t 


dent. wasn’t 


she 
She 


him was evi 
, thought John 
grimly. And now, what was he to do about 
it? Ought he to tell Lady Oldbury? It 
would be decidedly hard on the girl. Afte1 
all, there had been no proof that she had 
been anything but an innocent tool; and it 


recognize 


likely to 


would be a terrible shock to Great-aunt 
Caroline. 

For it seemed that what the lonely old 
woman had needed all this time was not a 
slave after all, but a toy; something in hei 
sterile, dry old life to pet and take an in- 
terest in, to spoil and be proud of. Oh, 


she was pathetically proud of this new toy 
of hers. When you came to think of it, 
there was something wryly humorous in the 


attitude of the proud, exclusive old lady 
towards the girl whom John Wherringham 
had last seen a year ago. ... 

Confound it! Why had he been fool 
enough to let her face make such an im 
pression on him? He had actually cut het 
portrait out of a newspaper and kept it. 
Oh, it was she all right! He even remem- 
bered the litthe mole above her left eye 
brow, which looked like an artificial patch 


and he Iped to vive her th it deli ate, im 


gruous alr of a Watteau marquise 


Vust hk speak ? 


mn 


Was it necessary to drop 
this bomb into the 


quiet backwater of Old 
bury Manor remembering always, mark 
you, that the old-fashioned safe in the 
library was still considered sufficient pro 
tection for the Oldbury emeralds and all 


the other valuable jewellery which Great- 
aunt Caroline seldom y 


wore nowadays £ 


Again he checked himself angrily. 
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That line of thought was surely unpei 
nissible. Well, hang it all, what line of 
tl ought pt rmissible ? Llere he, 
at the end of three wecks, still undecided. 

Could it be possible that in this instance 
LLLS judgment Was biased: 


was Was 


that he had stayed 
on at Oldbury, his resolution wavering from 
day to day, not so much because of the im- 
portant issues that hung upon i 
a girl ina: 


t 


t 
L 


as because 

rey frock and a cherry-coloured 

hat picked the roses in the manor garden? 

Vherringham groaned aloud. 

“T surely can’t be such a confounded fool 
all that at my age,” he told himself 

wrathfully. Turning from the window he 


contemplated the half-finished portrait on 


John 


as 


the easel at the other end of the big oak 
panelled room. Zhat had been a folly if 
you like! Begun to please Aunt Caroline, 


continued with the idea of learning some. 
thing of the character of his sitter, as every 
artist must do. And with result? It 
had brought him nothing but an increasing 

poor little Peri from 
into which she had crept on 
false pretences; he had learnt absolutely 
nothing. No oyster shell could have been 
closer than this girl with the frank eyes and 
the transparent skin and the delicately 
curved lips that seemed to open with the 


what 


reluctance to thrust a 
the paradise 


candour of a child. 

And all the while there haunted him, 
coming between him and the face of his 
sitter, those bare walls, the rows of brutally 


urious eyes, the drooping little figure in 
the witness-box, the hard, watchful face of 
nan in nurse’s uniform; and 
the of the 


mu4rl there 


the elderly wo! 


between him and summet 


of 


songs 


birds and the iur the bees 


echoed back the grave, measured questions, 


breaking a tense silence, and the whispered 


answers that seemed barely to ruffle it. 

If he asked her, now, certain questions, 
would she answer them truthfully? Ah, 
that was what got John Wherringham on 
the raw 

He crossed the room with a rapid stride 
and took the half-finished portrait down 
from the easel, leaning it against the back 
of a chair and replacing it by one of the 


blank piled cl by. 


From the other side of the lawn the girl 
called out to him 
“Mr. Wherringham !” 


voice Was 


canvases 


se 


] 
i 


Hei 


and 


ciear young 
untroubled. 


Red or white?” 


utterly gay 


‘Shall I pick you a rose? 


John Wherringham came back to the win 
dow and leant out with an alacrity for 
which he dk spised himself. 
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“White, please,” he called back; and on 
the heels of his answer came the bitter in- 
ward mockery. White—the emblem of inno- 
cence! A likely flower to have flourished 
where this child had been brought up! 

“T’ve had enough of this,” he told himself 
fiercely. “Even if I can’t harden my heart 
to save Aunt Caroline from being imposed 
upon, I needn’t make an unspeakable fool 
of myself.” 

He moved away, and his glance travelled 
from the blank canvas to a portrait set in 
the panelling above the fireplace, the por- 
trait of a former chatelaine of Oldbury, 
painted by Raeburn. 

The shadowy face, with its air of dainty 
haughtiness, looked down upon him chal- 
lengingly. In the days to come, she seemed 
to ask him, dare he dream of installing any- 
one less beyond reproach in the place which 
had been hers? 

**Here’s your rose.’”’ 

The girl stood in the archway that led 
from the hall into the library. She made a 
delightful picture against the background 
of dark portiére which showed glimpses of 
the old staircase 
English picture. 
flowers : 


beyond—a __ typically 
Her hands were full of 
red roses that matched her hat, 
pink roses that matched her lips, and the 
faintly tinged white ones that held some- 
thing of the glow of her transparent skin. 
She came forward, laid her scented burden 
on a table laden with empty vases and 
bowls, and held out a white bud to him. 
“Oh! you don’t want me to sit fox 
to-day, I see?”’ 

**No.’’ John shook his head as he thrust 
the stalk of the bud through his button- 
hole. ‘I’m getting a bit stale, and it’s 
monotonous work for you.’’ He added with 
deliberate levity, ‘I’m thinking of doing 
an impressionist sketch of Oldbury simply 
for the pleasure of hearing Aunt Caroline’s 
criticisms on modern art.”’ 

“You can have ’em now.”’ A thin, auto- 
cratic voice broke in upon them as Lady 
Oldbury entered slowly, leaning on an 
ebony stick, her antiquated mushroom hat 
shading a hawklike, withered face, whose 
still brilliant eyes told of an indomitable 
vitality. ‘All I’ve got to say on the sub- 
ject is this: that if your up-to-date spoiler 
of paint doesn’t really see the nightmare 
effects which he produces he’s deceiving the 
public and he ought to be in jail; if he does 
see ’em, the poor wretch is imbecile and the 
proper place for him is a lunatic asylum.” 

She seated herself at the writing-table, 


you 





thumping her cane upon the carpet. The 
girl came and stood beside her. 
**Can’t I write those letters for you, Lady 


Oldbury?” she asked solicitously. John 
was forced to own that her manner with 
his aunt was particularly charming; it had 


just the right touch of deference. 

“No, no.” Lady Oldbury patted her 
hand. ‘‘Run away and 
flowers and talk to John. 
rate bear tamer, my dear.”’ 

Her nephew started. For the first time 
the suspicion dawned on him that the old 
lady was deliberately throwing her pretty 
companion at his head. 

He had grown accustomed to her stric- 
tures on his prolonged bachelorhood. He 
was thirty-five, and it was time, she had 
often told him, that he ceased to career 
about the world in this heathenish, un- 
attached fashion. On such occasions he 
had mildly referred her to the 
heathen’s polygamous. tendencies, and 
firmly quitted the subject; but to-day, sud- 
denly realizing that Aunt Caroline’s passive 
protests were taking active form, he could 
only gasp at the irony of it. 

The girl was speaking. 

‘I think I agree with Lady Oldbury,” 
she confessed. 


arrange 
You're a 


your 
first- 


average 


‘1 don’t care for paintings 
which are like puzzles, making you hunt fo1 
what the artist meant you to see.” 

* The trained eve doesn’t have 
John said brusquely. 


He held no brief for the Futurists, but he 


to hunt,”’ 


didn’t want to agree with anybody on any 
subject at the present moment. He was at 


odds with the world. 
**But everybody isn’t trained.’’ Mona 
Shaw was bending over her flower vases. 


She stepped back a pace or two to see the 
effect of her work. ‘‘One doesn’t have to 
be trained to appreciate these, for instance; 
why should one have to be trained to see 
any form of beauty? Look at that picture 
Would it have given 
as much pleasure to as many people if it 


over the mantelpiece. 


had required a particular training to grasp 
its meaning? And how much is an opinion 
worth, in the long run, if you’ve just im 
bibed it someone What ¢s 
training, after all? ”’ 

The end of her 
certain soft vehemence. 
John Wherringham’s’ usually — brusque, 
cheerful manner sobered to an oddly sombre 
tone as he 
question. 

“What's the 


from else? 


speech had gathered a 


b 


In proportion to 


answered her with anothet 


value of training? Don’t 
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Stanley Oagis 


‘*Mona stood alone, the crumpled letter thrust 
into the front of her dressing-gown ’’— . 363 
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the Jesuits say, ‘Give me the first five years 
of a boy’s life and you may have the 
rest’?” 

Was it really the colour of her hat, he 
wondered, which lent that flush to her 
cheeks ? 

“Then you think natural instincts and 
heredity don’t count for so much?” she 
asked wistfully. 

** They count for the things we’ve all got 
to fight against,” he said. His strong, 
square jaw was out-thrust. He certainly 
looked every inch a fighter. 

She turned back to her roses and dropped 
the dascuSsion. A discordant note had 
jarred the harmony of their pleasant com- 
panionship, and constraint crept in after it. 

John went out for a solitary walk, un- 
accompanied even by a dog. Lady Old 
bury scorned the lapdog variety. ‘‘ Nasty, 
unnatural little freaks,’’ she called them; 
and she refused to keep the kind of sporting 
dog she had loved in her youth, because she 
was no longer able to give it the exercise 
it needed and you could never trust ser- 
vants to see to that sort of thing. 

A dog is a companionable thing. In its 
sympathetic company John might have for 
gotten his problem; as it was, his restless 
mind fastened itself uneasily upon this lack 
of any canine member of the manor house 
hold. Not once, but many times, had he 
protested about it. In such a remote spot, 
isolated from the village by half a mile of 
park land, with only women servants in the 
house, a dog ought certainly to be kept as a 
protection. Yet although there had been 
several burglaries in the neighbourhood not 
long ago, Great-aunt Caroline had stub- 
bornly refused to keep even a yard-dog. 

He would speak to her again seriously 
about it. There were so many things about 


which he ought to speak to the old lady. 
Hurriedly he shied away from the sugges 
tion that this latest one was in any way 
connected with that other which was ob 
sessing him; the problem that camouflaged 
its sinister significance in the airiest of 
grey muslin, and the most maddeningly 
becoming of cherry-coloured hats. 

*Confound it all,’’ said John through his 
teeth. ‘If she only wouldn’t wear that 
hat!” 

Which, it is to be supposed, meant that 
without the intervention of the hat he would 
have seen his way clearer before him 

But she didn’t wear the hat at dinner, 
and he lidn’t find limsell nN erially 


assisted by its absence She wore a little 


pink organdie frock which had been Lady 
Oldbury’s gift to her. 

* Exactly what girls used to we: n 
day,’ the old lady said to 
placently. 

‘Yes, my dear,’ thought Johr * The 
girls of your set—innocent buds from aristo 
cratic trees, reared in sheltered gardens.’ 

Oh, Lord! There it was again. 


After dinner he played piquet with his 
hostess, while Mona, at the piano, sang in 
a small, tuneful voice quaint little modern 
songs that had neither beginning n end; 
and he eventually went to bed th ighly 


wretched. 


Lady Oldbury was a bad sleeper, and 


when her maid had left her settied down for 
the night, her companion invariably read 
her a « lapter of some book of met rs t 
put her into a drowsy state of mir 

This evening, having read the 1 lady 
sleep, she tiptoed softly away t er own 
room, carrying the book with her. She het 
self was feeling very wide awake; a restless, 
disturbed mood held her. 

Up to three weeks ago she had almost 
managed to forget... many things. She 
had been basking restfully in this peaceful 
backwater; her nerves had gradu re 

»vered from whatever was the sl} k which 
had left her with the strained expr I 
she had worn when she first came to Old 
bury. Her employer had put it down partly 
to recent bereavement and p 
ness, and found nothing odd in it rhe 
girl, according to her references, had lat 
lost her only remaining parent, and it was 
her first experience at earning her living 

Three weeks ago that expression had 
almost entirely vanished. Then came into 
her new life an echo from the outside world, 
an echo to which her sensitive perceptions 
becean to vibrate, fin n ala 1s) cing 
then pleasurably, and now—now Moni 
Shaw (who had once been known |} ! 
name) took a solid book of mer rs to be 
with her, because-—-poor little waif an 
stray ! she was afraid to thin} 

But the memoirs were a b 1 reed: he 
attention strayed from their uninspirins 
pages, and she fancied that an exciting 
novel might be more potent She ot oul 
of bed, put on her dressing-gown and stole 
quietly downstairs to find on n= the 


library 


So quietly she went that the old stairs 
never creaked under her light w t It 
Was about I past twelve 


big armorial windows on the 
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ht, but the library was 





mered a faint grey lis 

a al 
dark; and as she held 
over the archway, with the same movement 


aside the portiére 


she switched on the electric light beside it. 


The startled scream that rose immediately 
ttered. 


( 
if 


to her lips was never | 
familiar 


NOrTIDIV 


** Stop that!’’ hissed a 


voice: and she stood mute and trembling, 


clinging to the side of the archway, looking 


‘ rlitt 


straight into the glittering muzzle of a re- 


volver. Then, with a low, sardonic laugh, 
the man who had been kneeling by the open 
to her on 


safe rose and came ste althy feet. 


Beyond him the cur window 
at the farther end of the 
almost imperceptibly in a_ faint 
showing how he had entered 
He was an unpleasant-looking ruttian, as 
he stood surveying her with a grim, furtive 
} } } 


smile on his thin lips; but at less soul 
revealing moments one might imagine that 
he could have passed for a respectable man- 

} was on 


servant. The stamp of that class 


him, the supple back and noiseless tread 
and clean-shaven, face. It 
Was as a man-servant that Mona had last 
had posed as her father’s 

had called 


ybably wasn’t his right nam 


iard featured 
seen him; he 


er. Bowles, they him; it 


**So it’s vou!’ he said: and in his very 


manner there was somethin brutal and 
lying. Once he had waited on her at 

ee — ' f 

table with all the silent deference of a we 
rained servant. . . The girl caught 


preath 


‘What are vou doijil - ( \ Lisp ed 


vith dry S l ( n was utterly 
futile, as questions asked at such a moment 
usually arc The man la d noiseless] 
and catching her wrist, drew her farther 
nto the ; 

“¢Wot am I doin’?’ s e Hark at 
her! Hark at Jim Karnshaw’s gal play n’ 
the innercent as pretty as ever! Keven 
his voice had lost assumed smoothness: 
It was coarse and rough ‘Wot am |! 


d In 





fo some purpose in the d d when ve 
father wanted pidgins to rook. eh Usin’ 
‘em now, ain’t ver rl in the 
village, right enough Not just a= silly 
pidgin to rook this time: but prize worth 


runnin’ to earth, eh? The 


+} | ica’ 
the bloke that’l] own this snu ittle crib 
ta nal ' 
when she pops off . An. hi the little 
innercent! Cute enough whe suits ver 
my dear... .” 
He had released her wrist and sh« shrank 


} 


ee 
ACK against the 


wall, her whole 


volted by his hideous familiarity even 


while he matter of his speech scarcely 
touched ier. In ne dazed state she 


xathered one thing only from it with a sick 


“You knew I was here, then? You 


followed me, 
For answer he pulled a crumpled letter 
out of and handed it to 


written in a laborious, 


his pocket 


grinning. It 


her, 
was 
illiterate hand, and three sentences caught 
her eye. 

one end of 
There’s only 
nephew and the 


“ . . The servants sleep at 
the house, ovel 


the kitchens. 
Lhe old | 


woman and her 





girl. It’s old Jim Earnshaw’s girl; I’ve 
traced her; but she calls herself Shaw and 
she’s on the straight; you’ll do no good 
With ( 

So far she read vith dazed, miserable 


eyes; then her companion clutched her arm 


In a grip that hurt. 
‘** Wot’s that?” 
S ] +} ] +3) » r 4} 
Somewhere in the sleeping stillness of the 


old house a door had Ci ysed so 


+ +} , +} lict } } th] 
moment they both listened in breathless 





silence and heard the stairs creak under a 
heavier foot than Mona’s had been. 
‘‘“There’s someone comin’! ” the 


1 . } 


ed nercely. 


man 
** See 
vou to get ‘em out of this; but don’t 
I’m not trusting 
ye Blow the gaff and I shoot. See? 


here; it’s up to 
move 
out 0’ the ro 


ym yerself;: 


} 


With almost incredible noiselessness and 


rapidity he swept the scattered jewel-cases 





off the floor and back into the safe, pushing 
the door gen to Tl next moment he 
was invisible behind the curtain in the bai 
window and Mona_ stood alone, the 
crumpled er thrust into the front of he 
dressing-gown. Her ears were strained to 
catch i i] proaching TOOtsteps 3; her eves 
feverish! scanned Ce oh shelves of 
books nfronting he The steps were in 
the hall now, halting before the library 
port Cre 
Heavens! Is it a ost asked a voice 
() \l Whe ngham!’”’ The gu 
vung round with a little cry. It was not 
yor’ ( s ial 1 1e1 nerves were 
s ned to breaking poin Then she 
la wed breathlessly “You did startle 
me! Coulidn vou sie either It’s so 


hot, ntl Lady Oldl v was wake 
Loo, ind so was | na I came 
down » peta book 

“And 1, 1 ed cheerfully, ‘was 
thirstv and came down for a drink. There 


won’t you have some?’ 
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He turned to the table on which stood the 
nightly tray of siphon, decanter and big, 
engraved tumblers, and as he did so some- 
thing arrested his attention with a shock 
that sent the blood pounding to his head. 

On the crimson carpet, close to that 
absurd safe in which Great-aunt Caroline 
put so obstinate a faith, lay a little bundle 
of queer steel instruments; and the door of 
the safe was slightly, infinitesimally ajar. 

His own voice, talking on in perfectly 
level tones, seemed to him in that hideous 
moment the voice of a stranger. 

*Tt’s excellent lemonade,’’ he heard him- 
self saying. ‘“‘I always think Aunt Caro- 
line’s lemonade is the best drink I’ve ever 
come across... .”’ 

Good God! He had never really sus- 
pected this; he knew now that he couldn't 
have! It was horrible! To rob the woman 
who trusted and was good to her. He mar- 
velled at the steadiness of hand with which 
he filled a glass for himself and another for 
her. Then, still talking at random, he 
carried his own to the mantelpiece, and, 
setting it down, deliberately chose a cigar- 
ette from a big silver box which stood there. 
Yet all the while, as he stood with his back 
to her, his keen eyes watched her every 
movement in the mirror before him with a 
pitiless intentness that was mocked by the 
tumult of misery in his heart. 

““My word! it’s hot to-night,’’ he said. 
**T don’t think I shall go back to bed at 
all. I can’t sleep, so I may as well get to 
work on my new picture, what ?’’ 

He saw her hand shake as she took a sip 
from her glass. Then into her eyes came a 
curious look of scared resolution, What 
was she going to do? he wondered. What 
could she do, the poor little devil ? 

** That would be rather energetic of you,” 
she said. He noticed that she spoke very 
clearly and deliberately, and he fancied 
that her voice was almost out of control. 

*“You haven't started on it yet, have 
you?”’ she said. Her voice was desperately 
casual. She had put down her glass and 
walked towards the alcove where John’s 
easel and paraphernalia were put away 
every night out of danger from dusting 
housemaids. It was almost opposite to the 
mantelpiece; and here she too was tem- 
porarily out of danger, invisible from the 
window where lurked the hidden death. 
** You'll never paint a better picture than 
this last one of yours.”’ 

From this definite pronouncement she 
went on to criticize disjointedly, emphatic- 


ally; but John’s eyes, riveted on her reflec 
tion, saw with growing amazement that she 
was standing in front of the perfectly blank 
canvas. No; mot perfectly blank now, 
What on earth was she doing? She had 
snatched up a stick of charcoal, and as she 
talked—he mechanically and  uncompre. 


hendingly answering her—she was writing 


te) 


something hastily in big, round characters 


John Wherringham had practised “ look 
ing-glass writing ’’ before. What schoolboy 


has not? She laid down the charcoal and 
swiftly moved out of his direct line of 
vision, leaving him to decipher the messag 
upon the canvas. 

“Be careful,” it ran. “There is a burglai 
here in the window, armed. I found him 
and he threatened me.” 

He read it through, startled, half in 
credulous at first; then acutely, vividly 
conscious of the lifting of a tremendous 
weight from his heart. Even the imme 
diate exigencies and dangers of the situation 
came second by comparison. 

Then, turning slowly to face her as she 
waited breathless, he said in an amused, 
leisurely voice : 

“You're quite a clever little critic, you 
know. But after all’’—his laugh was 
wonderfully natural for a man who had 
been shocked into a sheer nightmare and 
shocked out of it again into a commonplace 
but exciting reality all in the space of 
fifteen minutes—‘' I don’t think I shall start 
painting to-night. I’ve had my drink and 


} 


I'll go to bed like a good boy. Hadn't y 
better do the same? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘““T haven’t found a book yet,’’ she said; 
and her anxious eyes implored him no 
insist. 

“Which means,” said John lightly 
“that I’m interfering with your search.” 
He finished his lemonade, his brain working 
feverishly the while. ‘Good night, my 
dear child,’’ he said, and held out his hand 

** Good night,” said Mona faintly. The 
meaning pressure of that big hand, the 
steady, comprehending glance of those keen 


eyes were extraordinarily reassurin She 


was not so frightened now; he would do 
something, alarm the household, fetch the 
men from the stables. 

And after that. After that the whole 
truth would come out and the doors of 


Oldbury would be closed to her for ever. 


<jeo 


“Uncommon neat, that was,’’ said Mr. 
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Bowles as he emerged from his place of 


concealment. John’s footsteps had died 
away up the stairs: the two who stood 
listening had heard his door close. ‘‘A loss 


(o the perfession, that’s wot you are. Not 
that I don’t fancy as yer can’t be of use to 
me yet, way another.”’ His little 
eyes twinkled evilly and obliquely at her as 
she stood, supporting herself by the table, 
white and trembling in the reaction from 


one or 


the late tense moment. ‘‘ Think as him 
that’s just gone out ’d care to hear wot your 


father was, old Jim Earnshaw, wot com- 
mitted suicide ’cos he hadn't the spunk to 
work out his sentence. Jim, wot kep’ a 
gaming-house and ran his gal as decoy?” 
He slipped past her and turned out the 
light. 
se In 
again,” 
electric 


case our fine genelman comes out 
with a leer as he took his 


pocket and came 


said he 


torch from his 
back to the safe. 
“Don't you dare to stir,” 


She didn’t. 


he snarled at 
She watched him silently 
as his deft hands opened case after case and 


her. 


1e gloated over their contents 
light flashed on to clusters of 


The torch- 
sparkling 
diamonds in heavy, old-fashioned settings, 
on the vivid gleam of emeralds. 

Was there a 
dow 


the win 
Was it only the draught: 
The man kneeling on the floor was absorbed 
in his task. She dared not look too intently 
in that direction lest he 
and 


movement behind 


curtains, o7 


might glance up 
warning; but all at once the 
shook unmistakably. Her intelli 
gence, sha pened by fear, told her that the 
moment had < 


, 
take 


curtain 


ome to ¢ diversion. 
She moved forward, conquering het repug 
nance, and bent over the kneeling man, 


“Need you take them all?” 


reate a 


she pleaded 


with him. ‘She’s an old lady, and theit 
associations mean a great deal to her... .”’ 

“Wot d’yer think I’m here for?” The 
hard, covetous face looked up at het jeer- 
ingly. ‘Charity?’ 


She laid her hand on the he had 
just opened, which held an old-fashioned 
necklace of amethysts. 

** This valuable,”’ she = said. 
“Lady Oldbury told me it wasn’t: but it 


Case 


isn’t very 
Was Sir George’s first present to her; 
her that, at least.’ 

She was spe aking 


leave 


al 


random, thrillingly 
John Wherringham’s noiseless 
approach over the soft carpet; and the man 
laughed harshly. 

“Ye’re balmy!’ he said with concen- 
trated scorn. ‘ Let go, you—little fool!” 


conscious ot 


for her slim fingers were clutching the case 
obstinately. ‘“‘Let go, I tell 
Ah-h-h!” 

John Wherringham was on him, pinion- 
ing his arms in an iron grip. 

But though taken unawares, the man 
Bowles was agile and powerful. He put up 
a desperate fight, spurred by the knowledge 
that there were things against him in the 
past which would make his sentence, if 
sent for trial, a life one. He was not one of 
your kid-glove ruffians who carry arms for 
blufting purposes; and in the savage, deadly 
rough and tumble that ensued, he managed 
at last to grasp his revolver with murderous 
intent. The action was his undoing. By 
one of those queer accidents born of spas- 
modic movement suddenly checked, some- 
thing happened which finished the struggle 
in a fashion never intended by either of the 
combatants. 

The revolver barked, and John Wherring 
ham felt his antagonist relax, a limp, dead 
weight in his grip. 


Ver... s 


He rose panting, to meet 
Mona’s terrified eyes staring into his own 
over the sprawling body of the burglar. 

The sound of the shot still reverberated in 
the big room as they stared at each other 
across the thin veil of gunpowder smoke. 
Then he strode forward and caught her in 
his arms as she fainted dead away. 


<sse 
It was the afternoon after the attempted 
burglary at Oldbury Manor. 

Both the doctor and the police had come 
and gone. The former had been able to do 
little. John Wherringham’s late antagonist 
had never recovered consciousness, bleeding 
inwardly until his  providentially — self- 
inflicted death had intervened. The police 
had removed his dead body; they had taken 
down an account of the night’s proceedings 
from everyone who had been concerned in 
it, and a good many who had not been, but 
who all eagerly testified to having thought 
they heard something, even before the peal- 
ing of the library bell brought the, whole 


household in various stages of undress to 
the scene of action. 

Lady Oldbury’s young companion was 
complimented by the sergeant on het 


courage and presence of mind. He made it 


as easy as he could for her to give he 
evidence, since it was obvious that the 
alarming happenings of the night, with 


their tragic ending, had almost stunned her 
Her conversation with the dead man was ex- 
tracted from her with the utmost considera- 
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tion. So related, it resolved itself into an 
exclamation of terror and surprise on her 
part, a fierce on his, and the in 
structions which, under threat of violence, 
she had not dared openly to disobey. 

** And 


vice and keep a dog,”’ 


menace 


now, perhaps, you’ll take my ad 
said John Wherring- 
ham to his great-aunt. 

“What? While 
menagerie to protect 
old lady. 
bear’s hug actually brui 


my pre sent 
”* retorted the in 


domitable They tell me your 
wretched 
ver shot 


creature’s ribs before the revol 


finished him. she 


added fiercely. fingers have 
uises round my 


Wasn't 


He aven 


left a regular chain of 
little Mona’s 


ly plucky, 
} 


arm. the child 
John? 


veople were, but the re’s go 1d blood 


poor 
amazing knows 
who her 
in that fragile bo ly of hers.’’ 

John nodded grimly. He 
late Captain Oliver Farnshaw had 


knew that the 


peen in 


what is described “an office? 


His 


to a cel 


his youth as 
influence 
the 


and the 


and a gentleman.”’ family’s 
had up 
scandal of the rai 
i 


hushed tain extent 


led gaming-house 


suici It was owing to 


le of its proprietor. 2g 

sheer curiosity and a barrister friend that 
John himself had been present at the trial 
f two of Earnshaw’s confederates. They 
had been arrested for various robberies as 
well as for illicit gambling, and Bowles, the 
ci-devant butler who had not been caught, 
had been ‘“‘ wanted’’ on many counts. 

Had he and the girl recognized each 
other? What had really been said in that 
interview which struck his keen ear as so 
disjointed and curtailed ? 

did not care. She had proved 


Well, he 


“aoe “i a. 11 at ae : 
herseil iast nignt Pallantiy; he would scek 


to know no more. John Wherringha 
squared his shoulders with the air of on 
who throws off a great weight. 

In that moment when he had held her in 
his arms he had realized that he could no 
do without her, that, even with the secret of 
her past inspoken of between them, he must 
ell her so. 

He found her on the t ce, standing 
listlessly by the balustrade, and with his 
customary abruptne he went straigh ) 
the point She heard him in ence alte 


the first little startled exclam; yn. and for 
some moments alter e wa silent till 
: \ 
He restrained himse ffi from 
iking ie od nto hh s hn, even 
hefore ie spoke, holdir r f ve 
i ller Ip trem ri ] 
ng ier small hand t | \ i 








the eves she lifted to his were pathetic 


ally 
brave. So might a marquise of the old 
régime have faced the guillotine. 

*“You--you know so little about me 
Her voice had a strained note 

‘*T don’t want to know anything,’’ he said 
defiantly, ‘‘excepting that you are 
you 

** But that’s the dreadful part of i." sre 
said; and now her voice shook audibly 
“to. everything to do with me s dread 
ful! No Please, ple wel Wa t 
I’ve told vou. Wa ill you’y 1 s 

She ook the crumpled lett the 
breast of her frock and thrust it into his 
hands. 

** Read c. she said. ‘Il didn van 
to show to you I didn’t wear put | 
must! Phat awful man, last n 
gave zm tO me. I knew him ng ag 
Yes!’’ she nodded vehemently at m, he 


brimming with umshed tears, ‘“ it’s 


true. My name’s not Shaw. But it 
fault; I 


m\ never dr it ther 


Was anything wrong until the police cam 
... I'd only just left school, you see, and 
I thought it was just my father’s friends 
playing cards in the ordinary way that men 
do <a Her voice died aw 

John Wherringham read the letter slow] 
through, making no comment as he read 


hen at last he spoke; and in s de 
voice tnere Was a strange mingling if 
exultation and tenderness. 

I’m glad you did _ that,’ r d 
“Ve vlad There isn’t any need f 
secrets between vou and me, is the So | 
too Want to contess somethin 

He k out iis pocket 

ni ied i much cre ised Cl n Y 
newspape nd laid it dow: eside t 
etter on the yp of the balu 1 


raph, take on the that ? 
l had 
O ! rT ped And I Oh! 
len vou knew . the w > 
Do \ l nk that yours ’ f it 
IS ¢ ten, my dea ( ked 
then he duced a matchbox 
pocke nd, crumpling uy » letter and 
lippu t tive » them 
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Human. Leeches — 


and their 


Devastating Ways 





VERYONE knows the chief charac- 

teristic of the ordin Ty leech: its 

horrible propensity for sucking the 
life-blood out of any animal on which it 
settles, and so supporting its existence at 
the expense of its victim. 

The human leech does much the same 
thing—extracting, if not actually living on, 
the vitality of others 

One may search the dictio ary in vain 
for a definition of this bane of mankind 
Even the most complete and _ up-to-date 
scientific wo! have <¢ ympletely ignored 
the genus. Yet it ex nd flourishes 
apace in every community. 

Clearly defined, a human ] is an in 
dividual who ks the vitality out of one. 

There are many species, and their ways 
are varied and so insidious that it is just 
as well to study a few varieti so that we 
may fortify o lves rainst their most 
subtle attacks One seldo realizes the 
danger until one’s vitality is at a low ebb. 
loo ite then to ke precautionary 
measures Th mi el is done. One 
must see the perl n time avert it. 

One thing certain—if there were no 
inwary victims there woul no human 
leeches One mu it aware ol 
them, but fight against their « hment 
It is not wise nm t to allow it 

The go rd tured, the kindhearted and 
the sympathetic are the most 1 ady victims 
Creepy, Yet True! 

Oc asiona yana ith bi mS a ereepy 
element » hi Oo! as he d ibes the 
methods hy which a young and beautiful 
girl is robbed of her vitality to keep a very 
Id woman alive—met] » slow as to I 
almost imperceptib N one discovet 
the cruelty which jl t top rt of actual 
murder. The victim the least 

I t | ) She 
and feel 
1 pl every (da 
en on tl ‘ f ap he 
I ( ecured 
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Real-life Vampires 
By 
Mona Maxwell 


old woman doctor an 
enormous sum for thus eking out her miser- 
able existence. 


All this 


there 


paying the 


fantastic, 
all the same. 


may but 
Wi 
We 


seem very 
is much truth in it 


can and do give our vitality to others. 


may also be robbed of it so gradually as 
to be totally unaware of the fact, until 


Nature gives us a sharp reminder in the 


form of i 


‘nerves ”’ and impaired health. 

Of course one would willingly make this 
for but 
sufferers are seldom of the vampire 


No, the human leech 


sacrifice those wh 


the 


oO are really ill; 


real 


order, 


genuine has 


selfishness and self-love strongly developed. 
As often as not she is a woman with plenty 
of leisure and no serious aim in life. 
Having too easy and luxurious a time she 
has grown slack and mollusc in type, lack- 
ing that great essential—moral backbone. 


The ‘‘ Malade Imaginaire” 
This 
craving for notice and 


} 


abso 


species is quite common—always 
sympathy. Unless 
you respond, and 


she takes full advantage of your generous 


you are lutely callous 
1] 


impulses. Probably she will 


keep you an 


m« tening to a detailed account 





»t ( ments Yo ive a sort of sus 
CLO there i illy nothing the 
matte vith he Then you hate yourself 
f lavin uch unkind thoughts, and you 
louble your attentions to make atonement. 

You don’t quite know why it is you feel 
o fagged out after thes sits Because 

ul ou to feel greatly 1eered Have 
yo t most re ed the 
normal health again? 

Ala ' re S oO ) + 

( one of the lee 
! ) | bh bin 

ond that ne he nN ) pry ilter a 
fe f your cor ! 

You f worl ff and yo 

id keep This is extrem 
ffi You eching é Do 
‘ me 1 | e had a relap 

i or even if V lor a tew minute 
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You have no idea how much good you do 


me. You seem to put new life into me.” 
Yes! That’s just the trouble! “New 
life,” namely your life! Still, perhaps she 


is genuinely ill. To refuse would be brutal. 
And so you go—again—and yet again! 

Others may think you weak-minded. 
just let a human leech attach herself 
them, and they will have 
about it. 


But 
to 


another opinion 


Everyone knows how a 
to its victim. So it human 
leech. I defy anyone to shake her off! 
Not without a frightful wrench can it be 
done. When she absorbed all your 
vitality and finds you dull and listless, then 
she will gladly let you go—and straightway 
proceed to find a fresh victim. 

Will she be grateful to you for all you 
have done? Not a bit of it. She will be 
thoroughly disgusted with you for having 
so little stamina that cannot devote 
yourself soul and body to her exacting de- 
mands without getting knocked up! 


leech fastens on 


is with the 


has 


you 


The Neurasthenic Type 

These are closely allied to the malade 
imaginaire species. They often the 
most devitalizing of human leeches. 
Having expended all their nervous force 
and allowed the battery to run down, they 
look to their friends to generate vitality for 
them. ; 

To be long with them is to become as ill 
in mind as they. 


are 


They are nervy, depressed and _ self- 
centred. They nurse all their grievances, 
worries and troubles; ruminate over them 


day after day; talk over them with every- 


one who will listen; discuss them con- 
tinually. 

Now and then they have moments of 
hectic hilarity. But this does not last. 


They pile up the agony of their woes—pile 
and pile it up—until it assumes stupendous 
proportions. Then they proceed to lay this 
intolerable burden on the frail shoulders of 
their “ dearest friend,’’ utterly regardless 
of the fact that she has troubles enough of 
her own. 

These afflicted folk are certainly deserv- 
ing of our pity, but it must be a common- 
sense practical sympathy which will help 
them to exercise stern self-control, get a 
firm grip of themselves, and determine to 
make that finely organized temperament a 
powerful aid to them instead of a miserable 
curse. 


Unconsciously they absorb the vitality of 





everyone who tries to ease their imaginary 
burdens. 
The Weak-willed Ones 

This type of leech is not generally selfish, 
but her behaviour produces much the sam 


result as if actuated by selfish motives, 
Having no backbone of her own, sh« 
obliged to lean on others for support, ofte 
so heavily that she steals away thei 


strength. 


‘“Oh, do help me to decide!” i 
constant appeal. 
Of 


with 


course you respond. 


her problems 


plic ated, 


genera V 
Db 


long-winded affairs 
you give your whole mind to the 
less hopeless muddle, clear it up a bit, 


help her to come to some decisi 





She is in a bog, and it would be cru 
not to pull her out, even thor it may b 
an exhausting business. 

Having done this, you prop her up—quit 
firmly apparently; but scarcely r back 
turned than down she flops aga 

The same old rigmarole has to y 
through again—the same old bog ¢ 
her—the same old rescue is effected. 

All to no purpose ! 

She is full of gratitude. But ve realiz 
you have wasted your vitality in v 

No use trying to put stiffeni nto he 
wobbly mind. You will be worn out in t! 
process. 

She is just another of the leech species! 
The Ultra-exuberant Folk 

This is a most harmless speci 1 
easily be avoided. Their continual exub 
ance is most wearisome. They are lik 
children, without the charm of childhood 

Never be tempted to goona holiday wwit! 
them, nor even a day’s excursion Thei 
noisy exuberance, their empty laughter, 
their reiterated exclamation of. ‘* Oh. 
lovely!’’ applied to scenery, dinner an 
dress alike, will drive you to distraction 

They will rob you of all vital 
You will return to your home feeling like 
a washed-out rag 

These hilarious folk are quite we 
meaning; often they are the i] of g 
nature, but having allowed their | te 
lie fallow they have no discernment at 
little self-restraint. As the savage giv 
grunts of satisfaction, so they must give 
vent to their pleasurable emotions by ex 
clamations of delight in high ecstatic tones 

Better far stay at home in the qule 
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THEIR DEVASTATING WAYS 





genial company of a favourite book, than 
5 ‘ a ° 
f ‘s on a holiday 


accompany one ol this speci 


jaunt. 


The Tyrannous Claims of Affection 


} 


Manv women act as lee: 
* ok 


les in regard to 


their children. They claim all their affec- 
tion. Indeed they are most exacting in 
these demands. 

This type of mother will scarcely allow 
the children out of her s oht. By her over- 


coddling methods she saps all their growing 
courage and It 
develop. She teaches them to lean on het 
at all times. It i to her 
pride to know that they cannot do anything 
she 


independence. cannot 


t is a satisfaction 


without her. forgets that one day they 





will have to stand alone, whether they like 
it or not. 

Instead of gaining grit and self-reliance 
they are becoming flabby in character; 
docile and affectionate no doubt, but weak 
nerved, careful, cautious ; without pluck and 
daring without personality 

One may en hear the leech type ol 
mothe proud proclaim the fact that 

Johnny won't go anywhere without me! 

Poor little Johnny Your mother is 
making a coward of you! 

The Spirit of Enterprise Crushed 

When the children ar owing up, the 
leech-mothe \ inte ( with the de 
velop! t the individ ity. Al] 
origi t ooked up vit suspicion 
It m 1 to bordin n to a break 
Ing away trom mothe ipron strings! 
Such a calamity m x prevented, 

She Wil Cc! thie gro ing enthusiasm 
and ent prise ot i¢ Do they | ne 
to sail the | ir tortunes 

ithe and Dor C1 ma ation glow 
) he tho t 1azardo adventure 
she at e lets lo ) m of doubts 
ind f not laAVIN the desired 
effect he te them } lat she cannot 
let them omethi lreadful) might 
happ t 1 m min possibly live 
Without them Would really leave 
their po mother w acrificed so 
much f em 

Ot vurse th \\ t, having been 
so well t ed in meek cilitv. So the 

youth ttle dow » spend their lives in 
in othce in n eve deadenin round of 
monotono work, until that insistent call 
of the wilds is at leneth d, and they 
have become placid human machines. 

Poor boys! How one pities them. The 


i551 


joyful spirit of adventure crushed by the 
tyrannous Claims of affection. 
They have been robbed of their vitality ! 
It is much the same with the girls. The 


leech-like type of mother will absorb them 
completely—mind, soul and body. She will 
to think themselves. 
Even when they have attained to years of 


not allow them for 
discretion she must still order their lives for 
them; she is so much wiser than they. 

This 
man and that man are not good enough; 
another suitor is too poor. Wait till he is 
in a better position. Wiser to refuse him 
altogether and wait till a really well-to-do 
man turns up. 


She interferes in their love affairs. 


The girls wait, being also as well trained 
in docility as the boys. 

Sometimes it is a pretty long wait! 

And the mother the satisfaction of 
knowing that she will have her affectionate 
daughters with her right to the end of the 


5 


has 


( hapter. 
And 


tragedy 


A 


t 


Then the 
daughters. 


after that? 1, well! 


’ 


| 
begins {01 he poor 


Their vitality has been gradually sapped. 
They have no mind or will of their own. 
What sort of future awaits them? 

Poor girls! Poor boys! Their bright 
hopes, their glorious youth, slain on the 
altar of tyrannous affection ! 

Now I am advocating rebellion 
in the home; but | do think that every 
individual has a right to develop his or 
her personality without being constantly 


thwarted by parents, however well meaning 
they may be. 
Less of this selfish possessive love, a 


arger sympathy and clearer insight into 





ie real welfare of the children, would 
make for happier home life. And why 
shouldn’t the little brood be allowed to 
try the wings and fly away? This is 
Nature’s method, and it appears to answer 


splendidly. 


The Flabbily Sentimental 


This tvpe 1s perhaps the most try g of 
al rhe woman who has an insatiabl 
desire to be loved—to be constantly and 
most devotedly ved, She demands, id 
unceasinely demand tokens of apprecia 
tro In fact, she is greedy for love, 

Being of the clinging type, so beloved of 
pocts, her victim seldom realizes het 
domination until it is too late! Think of 
the oak, that king of trees, gradually 
throttled bv the tender ivy! 


Woe betide the unlucky youth who woos 
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” 


the 
woman ! 


and wins “* T-must-be-for-ever-lovec 
kind of He 
peace of mind. His wife’s never ceasing 
demands for flattery and attention, which at 
first so enthralled him, will at length begin 
to irritate him. He may become brusque 
and impatient. Then wife’s softly 


17 


will never have any 


-_ 


his 


falling tears, her pathetic expression, will 
reproach him, and for the moment he will 
loathe himself for his annoyance. 
Impulsively he tells her that he still 
adores her—always did—and always will 
adore her. 
She is pacified. But only for a time. 


Again and again she will act the injured, 
neglected or jealous wife, until the poor 
man is exasperated beyond endurance. 

Is it any wonder? He has married one 
of the human-leech species, and she is 
gradually robbing him of his vitality. 

Wouldn’t the clinging wife get a terrible 
shock if she were told that her love is only 
a sham—a selfish egotism! She has not the 
slightest idea of the meaning of true affec- 
tion. 


The Tiring, Boastful One 

The leech is not always at its deadly 
work. It must have its off times when it is 
just resting and doing no mischief at all. So 
it is with the human leech. Some of the 
species just occasionally absorb 
vitality, and these are not all women. 

There is the egotistic, bombastic man 
whose enterprises all turn to gold. Not 
content with having a contemptuous pity 
for all his former fellow-workers, he de- 
lights to drop in at the dingy city office on 


one’s 


a broiling hot summer’s day and sce them 
all drudging away. 
How he gioats over his tales of success— 


the cars he has bought, his luxurious club, 
the expensive hotels he patronizes, 
lovely girl he is going to marry! 
Then there bore: th 
wants, and must have, an audience, 
one who will, however unwillingly, listen 
whilst he pours out Ais opinions on every- 
thing 


the 


is the man who 


some 


his grievance against the Go 


vern 
ment, his plans to put everything right. 
He is strong-willed, dogmatic, — self 
opinionated, talkative; a man who never 
learns yet always wants to teach: one of 
the most exha isting leeches of the whole 
brood. 
Exacting and Domineering 

You would never imagine that these act 
2 lumal leeches—but — the lo The 


domineering individual is for ever demand- 





ing his ‘‘ pound of flesh.’? He will try to 
rule and master everyone who comes under 
his authority, and the constant need of 
putting forth an opposing force to defeat his 


object and prevent total submersion is ¢ 
hausting and unnerving. One loses vitality 
in the never-ending struggle. 

Some women have this characteristi 
strongly developed. 


X- 


the nu 


If married, 





band is generally described as ‘‘ hen- 
pecked.’’ One may smile at the poor over- 
ruled man! But what can he do? Prob 
ably he is of a mild, benevolent dispositio 


as some sinister fate seems to I t 
of man to fall 


woman ! 


this ty 
i 


ad 
in love with a domineering 


Unless he is willing to mal 


ce of 
his home life a continual fight for the ma 
tery, he must hand over all authority to hi 
self-willed partner. She wild have her w 
Gradually she robs him of even th \ 
of protest. 

**Peace at any price,’’ sighs the p 
man; but the price is very high and tra 
quillity as far off as ever. Sheer greed fot 
power leads that woman to tyrannize overt 
her whole household—husband, ldren 
and servants alike. 

Are You a Leech ? 

All this may seem very severe and most 
exaggerated; but, instead of point ( 
this and that person who has 
sapped our vitality, why not face the matte! 
squarely and see if some of tl el 
human failings are to be track e to 
our own doo1 

Most of us have at one time ! I het 
acted in leech-like fashion to our v best 
friends, those who feel with us and 
Have we not robbed them of much of their 
vitality by expatiating on ou s 
worries, wrongs, failures, bad health and 
general bad luck? 

Or perhaps we have depr« 1 them | 
the continual recital of our good f 
We have wilfully sown the seeds of unrest 
and discontent in their minds. Haven't 
cruelly enjoyed making the other \ 
envious as we gleefully des bed « ] 
climb up the ladder of succe k \ ) 
well that he was still clinging it ( ( to 
the first rung of it? 

The lact 1 Wwe ire ill try t I 

ye headwa yn this little pla 
need much more sympath | 
\bove all. we net | the gift of 
so that we can put ourselves in the ot 
fellow’s place, and so refrain from acting 


towards him 
37° 


in leech-like fashion. 
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CHAPTER X 
Anthony—and Eleanor Coomber 


RS. 
piquante lady. 
longer looked out 
wonder. On the 
knew 


TETTERIDGE 
Her 


n 


was pretty 
grey eyes no 
the world with 
contrary they sug- 
all about it, had 
inspection that there really was 


a 


up 
childish 
t that sl 


gest 


eda 
ca 


1c 


now 








nothing A commonplace 
vorld w h-roads that one did 
well to follow, keeping one’s eyes in front of 
ne, suj ssing all inclination towards allur- 
ing byways leading to waste lands and barren 
spaces. 

fetteridge’s Preparatory and Commercial 
School had tgrown its beginnings. Mrs. 
Tetteridge had no objection to the *‘ ambitious 


willing and able to 
and t their 
of re 
rmed the 
ctor Tetteridge’s 
and commercial 
ts neighbourhood 


dress 
standards 
But they no longer f 


nal 

















id discovered Mr >and were in the 
process of xing lly they would 
prefer tl | the ragtag and 
the t il it ind him on his 
first ¢ ng Phe tteridge, inter- 
view ) t | Ind I i n 
probl t 1 troubled th 
Warm ton W \ il 
Same I Ss had sat I 1 
Strong i n tealin ] 

a self-p young » Dp 1 on a horse 
I chair w e leg tucked lerneath him. 

le Rey 1) Pett was sorry—had 
known hit the difficulty of meeting tailors’ 
bills. But lug matched its and paper 
collars! There w parents to be considered 

A certain t f appearat nd behaviour 
m a 1 t ed I lificulty was not 
ilways fined t lothes The children of 

gitators {f father wh pol openly and 
ften against t existing order of societv! In 

Millsbor 1 there w many ich Unfor 

inate that t I n f t fathers should 
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be visited on the children. But so it was. 
Middle-class youth must be protected from 
possible contamination. The Rev. Dr. Tet- 


teridge, remembering youthful speeches of his 
own at local debating societies, 
stammer. Mr. Tetteridge hin 
altogether averse to freedom of But 
again the parents! The ambitious poor would 
give expression to contemptuous anger 
and depart, dragging tl puzzled offspring 
with them. Some of the things they said would 
hurt the Rev. Dr. Tetteridge 
truth, especially things sai 
the poor who had known 
Mr. Emanuel Tetteridge, t 
not yet come. 

Mr. Emanuel Tetteridge had 

In wha 
their sons? For 
would seem, he had been g 


; g 
It the thi that com 


ld flush and 
was not 


wou 
speech. 


coarse 


g 


g 1eir 
reason of their 
1 by those among 
him when he was 
whom success had 


DY 


l t help 
than by 
purpose, it 
1 special gifts. 


thought te 
better 
wh 


rant 


ay 


} 
icn 














was ng pensated him for 
giving up his dreams. Maybe the poor, not 
knowing the etiquette of these matters, might 
have overlooked his playing of the fiddle; 
perhaps, lacking sense of propriety, might have 
tolerated even odes to “‘ Irene.” 

An eccentric schoolmaster, an oddity of a 
schoolmaster, content with } world 
calle so that he n wn 
life it his dreams don 
this hadn’t got on. If only success 

a ‘d lady—was not gripping him 
so firmly the arm, talking incessantly, with 

it giving him a moment to think of the 
wonderful place to which she was leading him: 
a big house of many roon strongly built and 





ished, surrout by brick 


a high 





] by a great iron gate; with men 
and women in uniform to see to his feeding and 
his clothing and his sleeping. At the proper 
times he would go to chut here would be 
a certain number of hours apportioned to him 








for exercise and even for recreation of an ap 
proved nature. And _ thet would be times 
when h friends could me to see him It 
had sounded to Emanuel Tetter e as th 
description of a p t Mrs ett 1 
had assured him it was a palace 
1 } 
What further impressed him with the idea 
that it was to prison he was going was the 
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information broken to him by Mrs. Tetteridge 
that before he could enter there he would have 
to take off his tweed suit and put on a black 
coat that buttoned close up to the neck, with a 
collar that fastened behind. Such, until his 
term of service was ended, would be his dis- 
tinctive garb. He had put up opposition. But 
Mrs. Tetteridge had cried, and when she cried 
the hardness went out of her eyes and she 
looked very pretty and pathetic; and Tet- 
teridge had felt himself a brute and a traitor 
to love. So the day had come when he had 
taken off his old tweed suit for ever and had 
put on the long black coat that buttoned round 
the neck. And Mrs. Tetteridge had come to 
his assistance with the collar and had laughed 
ind clapped her pretty hands and kissed him. 

But when she had left him and the door was 
closed he had gone down on his knees and had 
asked God to forgive him for his hypocrisy. 
He had knelt long and the tears had come; and 
when he rose it seemed to him that God, look- 
ing in, had smiled at him a little sadly and had 
laid a hand on him, calling him ‘‘ poor lad.” 
So that it remained with him that God under- 
stood what a difficult thing is life, and would, 
perhaps, give him another chance. 

The time had come, so Mrs. Tetteridge had 
decided, for a move onward. The final des 
tination, that country mansion standing in its 
own grounds, that she had upon, 
was still not yet in sight. Something half-way 
was her present idea, a large, odd-shaped house 
to the south of St. Aldys Church. It had once 
but 


determined 


been a 


convent, had been adapted to 
domestic purposes by an eccentric old Fast 
India trader who had married three wives. 


All his numerous progeny lived with him, and 


he had needed a roomy place. It was too big 
and too ugly for most people and had _ been 


empty for irs. It belonged to a client of 
Mowbray’s, and it occurred to Mrs. Tetteridge 


that he might consider even an inadequate rent 


ve 


better than nothing at all. At her request 
Anthony met her there one afternoon with the 
keys. The rusty iron gate squealed when 


Anthony pushed it open. ‘They crossed a paved 








yard and mounted a flight of stone steps. The 
lock of the great oak door growled and grated 
when Anthony tried to turn the key. But it 
vielded at last, and a cold chill air crept up 
from the ct and wrapped them round. 
Mrs. ‘Tetteridge had difficulty in hiding her 
enthusiasm, long tunnel-like rooms on the 
ground floor might have been built for class 
rooms On th first floor was the great 
drawing-room. It would serve for receptions 
and speech-making There were bedrooms for 
a dozen boarders if they had luck. The h 

walled garden behind was bare save for 
decrepit trees and overgrown bushes that could 


easily be removed. <A few cartloads of gravel 


would transform it into an ideal playground. 
They returned to the ground floor. At the end 
of the stone corridor Mrs. Tetteridge found a 
door she had not previously noticed. It led 
to a high vaulted room with a huge black 





marble mantelpiece representing two elephants 
supporting a small-sized temple. Opposite 
a high-arched window overlooking the church. 
yard. 

Mrs. Tetteridge surveyed it approvingly. 

** This will be Emy’s study,” 
tone of decision. She was speaking to hers 
She had forgotten Anthony. 


she said ina 


Anthony was leaning against one of t 
elephants. 

** Poor chap! ”’ he said. 

Mrs. Tetteridge looked up. There was a 
curious little smile about her pretty mouth. 

** You don’t like me,’’ she said Anthony. 

‘I should,’”’ answered Anthony, “ quite wel 


if I didn’t like Emy.”’ 
She came to the other end of the mantel] 
resting her hand upon it. 
‘* I’ve got you here alone,” 
laugh, ‘‘ and I’m going to have it 


she said with a 
out with y 


I’m sorry vou don’t like me, because I like you 
very much. But that isn’t the important thing. 
I don’t want you taking Emy’s side against 
me. and 


You’ve got great influence over him, 
I’m afraid of you.”’ 
Anthony was about to answer. 


gesture. 








** Let me finish,’? she said, *‘ then we shall 
both know what we’re up against. You think 
I’m spoiling his life, robbing hi: { ] 
dreams. What were they, put into plain 
language? ‘To compose a little music; to wr 
a little poetry. He’d never have earned enough 
to live on. Perhaps before he died he might 
have composed something out of which a n 
publisher might have pocketed thousands. He 
might have written poems that would hav 
brought him fame when it was too lat He'd 
never have made any real solid ‘ At 
that kind of work I couldn’t iim; and 
left to himself, he isn’t the sort r S 
get on. At this work of schoolmasterir I can 
help him. He has the talent and | 
business capacity. I’ve no use for i 
My father was a dreamer. He 
things in chemistry that, if he had follow 
them up, would have made his f I rh 
bored him. He was out for d wering a 
means of changing the atn I rn 
remember the details. You released a gas, or 
you eliminated a gas, or you 1 ag 
It was all about gases. That’s t t g 
I do remember. People instead of breathing 
in depression and weariness breathed i cht 
heartedn and strength. It sounds lhke a 
fairy story, but if you’d listened to him y id 
have been persuaded it was coming, that 1t was 
only a question of time, and that when the 
secret was discovered the wh } 
would be feeling like a prisoner who had 
escaped from a dungeon. That was |! lream 
And to him it was possible. It w 
of that dream that he took t!} I 
science master at St. Aldys at a lred and 
sixty a year. It gave him leisure for research. 
And we children paid the price for it Both 
my brothers were clever boys. Given t ppot 
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tunity, they could have won their way in the 
i. One of them is a commercial traveller, 
you know, a clerk in your 
pounds a year. If he behaves 
rks hard he vhen he’s fifty, 
clerk at three hundred.”’ 


world. 
and the other, 
office at eighty 
himself and w 


as 


may, 


be your managing 


She came closer to him and looked straight 
into his eyes. 

‘* He’s there,’? she said, inside you—the 
ireamer. You know it and so do I,’’ she 
laughed. I’ve jooked at him too often. 
You’ve had sense enough to chain him up and 
throw away the key. fake care he doesn’t 
escape. If he does hell take possession of you, 
and all vour strength and cleverness will be at 
his rvice He'll ride you without pity. 


shoulders and 


I'm talking to fou for your good,’’ she 





said. ‘** I like you. Don’t ever let him get the 
mastery over you If he does, God help you.’ 
She looked at her watch 
* | must be off she said 
Anthony laughed 
So like a woman,” he said; thinks that 
when she has said all that she’s got to say that 


there’s nothing 
** You shall have your say another 


promised h 


Anthony kept on the house in Bruton Square. 
It was larger than thev wanted now the Tet 
teridges were gone, bi ie liked the ld 
fashioned square with t ancient rookery 


big 
young architect who had lately 
» Millsborough. His aunt was delighted 


igl 
She let 


let the classroom 


Mrs. 


idge, who had disapproved of her sitting on 


had hated 








sunn ufternoons on a Windsor chair outside 
the fror loor It had always been her habit. 
And why what was harmless in Moor End 


Lane sh 1 be sinful in Bruton Square she 
ld not understand. She was growing feeble. 

It was wa work according to her own idea, 

which was ibly correct As a consequenc 








» forward to heaven with less 


just lovely,” 
dav, sitting 
about and doing nothing for ever and ever. It 
rd I’m not 





Pratetiul, but ipon my W 


Uncle did believe in God,’ said Anthony. 


| had a talk with him before he died. 

There must be somebody bossing it all,’ he 

said. His hope was that God might think him 
f some use and find him a job.”’ 


*“ He was a gor 
his aunt. “I 


answered 
ised to worry myself about him. 
all, the Lord ain’t as 
be.”’ 


business more 


1d man, your uncle,” 
But perhaps, after 
Hle’s made out t 
Mr. Mowbray was leaving the 
and Anth As a « 


denial in other directions he 


un 
reasonable as 
more t 


ny. mpensation for 


was allowing him. 


self too much old port and the gout was getting 
hold of him. Betty took him abroad as much 


as possible. Travelling interested him, and. 
old he was easier to 
manage. He had always adored his children, 
and Betty, in spite of his failings, could 
help being fond of him. 

father lived she 


so long 
marry. Neither was he in 


away from his cronies, 
not 
Anthony knew that 
would never 
any hurry. The 
relationship between them was that of a restful 
comradeship ; and 
but little difference. 


her 


as 


marriage could have 
Meanwhile the 
Mowbray and Cousins was prospering. The pri- 
vate business was almost entirely in the hands 
of old Johnson, the head clerk. It was to his 
numerous schemes for the building up of Mills- 
borough that Anthony devoted himself. The 
port of Millsborough was already an accom 
pli d fact and 


cate for 


made 
firm of 





its success assured. <A syndi 
the construction of an electric tramway 
running from the to the farthest end of 
he densely populated valley had already got to 
work, A yet more important project was 
in Anthony’s mind. 


been 


docks 
now 
Hitherto Millsborough had 
served by a branch line from a junction 


hfteen miles away. Anthony wanted a new 
track that should cross the river to the west of 


} 1 


ck and, skirting the coast, rejoin the 
beyond the moor. It would 
Millsborough on to the line and 


new | 


main line 


the 
bring 


main shorten 


the distance between London and the north by 
ver an hour. It was the name of Mowbray 
that figured upon all documents, but Mills 
borough knew that the brain behind was Mow 
bray’s junior partner, young Strong’nth’arm. 
Millsborough, believing in luck, put its money 
n lim 

Ihe Coomber family had returned to The 
Abbey somewhat unexpectedly. No tenant for 
the house had con rward. Also Sir Harry 
had come into an expected legacy. It was 
n much, but with economy it would enable 


them to keep up the old place. It had been 





lome of the Coomber family for many genera- 
tions, and Sir Harry, not expecting to live 
long, was wishful to die there. 

Mr. Mowbray was away, and old Johnson, 
the head clerk, had gone up to The Abbey to 
welcome them home and talk a little business. 


al 
I doubt if they'll be able to pull through,” 


he said to Anthony on his return to the 


lhe grounds are all going to rack and ruin, 
to say nothing about the outbuildings and the 
farm. Even to keep it up as it is will take 
two thousand a year; and it doesn’t seem to 
me that, after paying the interest on the mort- 
gage, he'll have as much as_ that left 
altogether.” 

“What does he say himself? asked An- 
thony. Does he grasp it? 

‘*** Oh, after me the deluge!’ seems to be 
his idea,’? answered old Johnson. ‘* Reckons he 


isn’t going to live for 
may just as well live there. Talks of shutting 
' the rooms and eking out existence 
produce of the he 


more than two years, and 


up most ol 


kitchen 


on the 


garden,” 


} > 


Lady Coomber:? 
well, 





asked <Antl 
he’s fortunate there,”’ 


ny. 
answered 
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Johnson. ‘‘ Give her a blackbird to sing to her 
and a few flowers to look after and you haven't 
got to worry about her. Don’t see h 
about the boy.” 

he? ’? said Anthony. 
Johnson. 
any 


yw they’re 
foiling to manage 
** He’s in the army, isn’ 
“In the 
‘* They must be 
amount of rich 


Guards,”’ 
mad. hey’ve 
connexio1 
their coming forward to that 
** He'll have to 

Anthony. ‘* Get out to Ind 


‘** Or else they’ll starve themselves to try and 


exchange,” suggested 





keep it up,’? answered Johnson. Funny 
thing, you can never get any sense into these 
old families. It’s the inter-breeding, I suppose. 


Of course, there’s the Zirl. She 
put them on their 
ar By 
Anth 
**Or rich voung one,’ answered 
I don’t thi 
lovely. I expec 
if the truth 
up and ran her for a season 
oughtn’t to be difficulty.” 
‘Except perhaps the girl 
Anth 
* Oh! they look y in that 
class,” answered old Johnson. ‘“ They’ve got 


may perhaps 
legs again.”’ 

marrying some rich old bug? ” 
ny. 

Johnson. 
anything more 
me back, 
took her 
there 


I’ve ever seen 
t that’s why they’ve « 
were told. If her aunt 
ondon 
much 
suggested 
mv. 
things different 
} 


The house and shop in Platts Lane where 
Anthony had been born had been taken over by 
the old jobbing tinker and his half-witted son. 
The old man had never been of much use, but 





the boy had developed into a clever lani 

Bicycles were numerous now in Millsborough 
and he had gained the reputation of being th 

best man in the town for repairing them and 
generally p ng them to rights. A question of 
repairs to the workshop had arisen. The 
property belonged to a cl t of Mowbray’s, and 
Mr. Johnson was giving instructions to a clerk 
to call at the pla m his way back from lunch 





topped h ‘ 1 few streets off 

efully avoided this neigh! d of 

‘ 1} in . mothe 

left it lind J rit of 

emed_ | rt The 

I hou where born was 

The | window t room 

where his father id died had never vet been 

mended I ur f | that he 
himself id t t and pasted t } 

had worn well. 

Anthony knocked at the door It wa pen 
by a slatte: woman, t] wif fal ehbour 
Old ] e Witlock wa n be 1 w in a ld It 
was his son’s fault, he xpla 1 Matthew 
would insist on the work p door ber ilways 
left open He would give 1 ea but a t 
was he who practically urn the living h 
tather thought it best t vu i lhe old 
man was pleased to see An ny, and th 


talked for a while about old « 


explained his visit. It was t 
workshop that wanted repair 
went out again and round by 
The door was wide open, so tha 
the street one could see int 


Matthew was 
grown into a 
man. It 
noticed 


repairing a bi 
well-built 


was only about th 


anything peculiar. 


Anthony at once and _ they 
Anthony was looking up at th 
heard a movement and turned 


was behind 
stool that Anth 
upon as a ch 
father at his work. It was Miss 
hand with a laug 

lather sent me out of the r 
he said, ‘*‘ without 


Sitting on a stool 
It was the very 
been used to sit 
held out her 


Saw you,’’ she 


I am Eleanor Coomber. You are 


Strong’nth’arm, aren’t you? 
** Yes,”? answerd Anthony. 
had returned to T) b! » 


ne AvDOCY. 





*“*I was coming to sce you 
Johnson,”’ she said, wi a 
but I ran into a cart at the | 


I’m really only a beginner,” sh 
of excuse. 














lays. Anthon 
he roof f the 
y Ay , 
tp along 
th W ksh p- 
I 1ad 
k ng 
evea % 
Ile 1 
hook inds 
roof wh 
I \ ] 
wat n 
( \} 
\! \ 
I 
. \l 
] 4 
\\ 
| 
HI 
| 
t r 


“Then you sht not t 
hills,” said Anthon espe 
town.”’ 

“70 at The Thr 
time,”’ she said, ‘* if you pr 

Anthony took the letter ar 
deliver it aie ive m 
haven’t you? ”? he asked 

** Tell. me,”? she said \ 
about it, don’t you? Do you t 
able to? I do love it 

Anthony was silent f B41 
evidently hanging on his answer 

” It’s p S ble, h t 
econ “i 

She u is th gh ‘ 

‘ Oh th it ' he ] 

nough to that 

Matthew w lowing t i 
from th V ml flick 

“wy a : 
asked 

In tl adj t 
al Vi 1 w 1 { ] vi 3 
nursery I t t on that 
my leg tucked lerneath 1 
r work I loved it w 
‘ a n the i 

I expect y thie 

* Ther wa the nh < 
Strange old fellow I once knew 

She Sprang to th round al 

** Yes,’ she said * ie 
must have been quite clever 

She re ited herself pon it 
touched the ground 

** 1 was born in B ag 
had a ranch near R But w 
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I was three. The first thing I can really re- 
er is The Abbey. We must have come on 
i visit, I suppose, to Sir William. It was the 
long garden between the cloister walls that was 
my first nursery. I used to play there with the 


nemt 


flowers and make them talk to me.”’ 
‘©T saw you there,’’ he said, ‘‘ one after- 
noon.” 
She looked up at him. ‘‘ When was that? ” 


she asked. 

“Oh, one evening in September,”’ he said. 

About two years ago.’’ He had spoken with- 
out premeditation and now felt himself flushing. 
He hoped she might think it only the glow 
from the furnace fire. 

‘ But we said. 

* I know,”’ he answered, flushing still deeper. 
“JT asked old Wilkins when you had 
back, and he thought I was mad.’’ 

“It is curious,” gravely. ‘I 
dreamed was walking there 
and met your namesake, Anthony the Monk. 
He was standing by the wicket gate on the 
very spot was slain. He called to 

, but I was frightened and hid myself among 
the flowers.” 

Anthony was interested. 

** Who was the Monk Anthony? ” 


were in I forence,’’ she 
come 


she answered 


one day that Il 


where he 


he asked. 


“Don’t you know the story?’ she said. 
‘Tle was the son of one Giles Strong’nth’arm 
and Martha his wife, according to the records 


have been a 
ighbourhood, but I 
family. The abbot 
ken heart. It was 


nfiscation of the monasteries 


of the monastery. It seems to 
common name in the ne 
expect you were all one 
had died sud idenly of a br 
the time of the c 


by Henry VIIL, and the monks had chosen 
Anthony to act for them although he was the 
youngest of them all. He spent all night upon 
his knees, and when our ancestor arrived in 


the morning with his men-at-arms he met them 
at the great door of the chapel—it was where 
the rose gard —and refused to let them 
Idiers murmured and hesitated, 

tched arms a 
was said, shone round 
would have turned and fled. 
But it was to our ancestor, Percival de Combler 
spelt—that The Abbey and its 


n is now 
pass. Idi 
for he had made of his outst: 
Cross, and a light, it 


about him. The y 


lands had been granted, and he was not the 
man to let it slip from his hands. He spurred 


and struck down the Monk 


Anthony with one blow of his sword. And th 
rode their horses over his body and into the 
i. lapel,” 

‘ No,” said Anthony. I never heard the 
story.. It always troubled my father, any talk 
about what his people had once been.” 

‘You’re so like him,” she said. ‘* It struck 
me the first time I saw you. You were sitting 
by the window writing. One of Sir Percival’s 
young squires, who had been a student in 
Holland, made a picture of him from memory 
as he had stood with his arms outstretched in 
the form of a Cross, Remind me next time you 
come to The Abbey and I’ll show it you. It 
hangs in the library.’ 


Matthew had finished. Anthony would not 
let her mount in the town. He insisted that 
she should wait until they got to The Three 
Carpenters, and walked beside her wheeling the 
bicycle. Her desire was to become an expert 


rider. <A horse of her own was, of course, out 


of the question, and she had never cared for 
walking. ‘They talked about The Abbey and 
the lonely moorland round about it. One of 


the misfortunes of being poor was that you 
could do so little to help people. The moor 
folk had been used to look to The Abbey as a 
sort of permanent Lady Bountiful. The late Sir 
William had always been open-handed. She 
did what she could. There was an old bed 
ridden labourer who lived in a lonely cottage 
with his granddaughter. The girl had sud- 
denly left him and there was no one to look 
after him. He could just crawl about and feed 
himself, but that was all. Anthony’s conscience 
smote him. Betty was away. The old man was 
pensioners and he had promised to 
keep an eye on them till she came back. They 
arranged to meet there. He would 
getting some help 





one of her 


see about 


CHAPTER XI 
Betty Returns from Italy 
neither of 
happe ned. 
meetings among the lonely by-ways of the 
moor that they had honestly persuaded them- 
selves were by mere chance. A 


that 
what oo 


T came so _ sudder 


at first knew 


little walking 





side by side where the young leaves brushed 
their faces and the young is hid their feet. 
A little laughing, w the April showers 


id in hand 
over- 
ed against 
f the twisted roots of the 
A little lingering on the home 
watching the horned moon climb up 
woods, while the song of some late 


Uk, and ha 
they shelter of some 
hanging bank and crouch cl 

ach other among 


would catch them lost 





would race for the 


stunted firs. 


ward way, 





above the 





lark filled all the world around then Until 
one evening, having said good-bye though 
standing with their hands still cla 1 l 





o> 
raised her face to his and he 


him and th 





Neither had foreseen it d It 
had been so sp 1S, it 
seemed it the s g of ¢ 1evitable 
fulfilling of the Nothing had changed 


except that now, they knew. 
Ile turned his foot 


from the town. 
d to be around him. 


had meant when he 


tsteps away 


ce seem 





} i] ~ 
A deep endless 
S 


» this was what Edward 





id written, so sh 


a while before the end, 
} | 








} 
that love was the great secret leading to God, 
that without it life was meaningless and void. 
It was for this that he 1 waited, like 
some blind chrysalis not knowing of the da 
when it should be born to the sunlight 
He laughed, rem ¢ what his dream 
had been: wealth, pow fa the senseless 
dream of the miser starving beside his hoarded 
ld These things he would strive for now 
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with greater strength than ever—would win 
them, not for themselves, but for Love’s sake, 
as service, as sacrifice. 

He had no fear. Others had failed. 





It was 


not love, but passion that burns itself out. 
There was no alloy in his desire for her. She 
was beautiful, he knew. But he was drawn by 
it as one is moved by the beauty of a summer’s 
night, the tenderness of spring, the mystery of 
flowers. There was no part of her that whis 
pered to him. The thought of her hands, her 
feet, the little dimple in her chin; it brought 
no stirring of his blood. It was she herself, 
with all about her that was imperceptibl 

unexplainable, that he yearned for; not to 
possess, but to worship, to abide with. 

For a period he went about his work as in 
a dream, his brain guiding him as a man’s 
brain guides him crossing the road while his 
mind is far away. ‘The thought of her was 
all around him. It was for that brief evening 
hour when they would meet and look into one 


another’s eyes that he lived. 

As the days wore by there came to him the 
n of difficulties, of One by 
examined them and dismissed them. 


suggestio obstacles. 


one he 


Would her people consent? If not, they must 
take the law into theiz own hands. About 
Eleanor herself he had no misgivings. lle 
knew, without asking her, that she would brave 
all things God had jdined them together 
No power of man should put them asunder. 
Betty—a dim shadowy Betty like some thir 
wraith—moved beside him as he walked 





} 
1 
was not bound to het 





1 pledge between them he would have had t 

break it. If need be, if God willed it, and 
Kleanor were to die—for it seemed mp ssib] 

that any lesser thing could part them—he 
could live his life alone; or rather with the 
memory of her that would give him strength 
and courage. But to marry any other woman 
was unthinkable. It would be a degradation 


to both. 


Besides, Betty had never lov 





n. Ther 
had been no talk of love between them. It 
would have been a mere marriage of con 
venience, the very thing kdward had 
foreseen and had warned against. To live 
without love was to flout Love was God. 


He understood 








now. I h love that 
God spoke to us, called to us. It was through 
the Beloved One th God manifested Himself 
to us. One built a tabernacle and abided with 
her. It was good to be there. 

Would it interfere with his career? Old Mr 
Mowbray had been reckoning on his marrving 
Betty. He might, to use a common expre 


cut 
things 


up rough. He would have to risk that. 
were now it would be difficult for 
firm of Mowbray and Cousins to go o 
} 


him. But anger does not act reasonably. Mr 
Mowbray, indignant, resentful, could do muc!} 
to hamper him, delay him. But that would be 
the worst. He felt his own power He had 
made others believe in him. They would have 
to wait a few years longer while he was 











recovering his lost ground. 


As to the imat 
result he had no doubt. ‘The determination t 


win was stronger in him than ever before 
Love would sharpen his wits, make clearer h 
vision. With L uld compel ka 


] ve 
Betty ar 


om ( 


ind her father were abroad. 1 ha 
gone to Italy for the winter, meat 
about the end of March. But Mr. Mowbr 
had taken an illmess which had a t 


plans. Mrs. Strong’nth’arm had 
dulge herself each day in a t I 
walk. Anthony did not usuall 


till between seven and eight; and ; he ex 
plained to Mrs. Newt, she found this twil 

















time a little sad for sitting al a loin 
nothing. She alwavs took the sar lirect 
It led her through the open space surt 
the church of St. Aldys, wher t t 
square house of Mowbray i ( 
Glancing at it as she passed, she w 
that the door was closed, that 1 ] t 1 
from any of its windows A I 
sh would pass The Priory, a n 
through the iron gates, would 1 ts 
far as the front of the house wa 
showed no sign of life. Then s ‘ t 
and walk back to Bruton Square, « 
off her outdoor things, watch \ 
till Anthony came in; and they would v1 
to supper and she would talk t ‘ t 
business of the dav, h 
She never tired of hearing about 
One evening she had glar 
passing at the office of Mowbray « ( 
rhe house was dark and silent ; t 
windows of The Priory light 
Mr Strone’nth’arm looked Ww 
mewhat the air of a nspira tw 
light was deep n 1 } 
was about. She pushed oj the al 
closed it softly behind h She } t 
r so ntly that it was not 
ll that she was heard. 
who answered it seemed flustered and bust! 
Mr. and M Mowbray ‘had only returned 
hour She did not think tl I 
hem Ww ld an\ ot 
took from her | 1 
6! vel ype Shea t ar ry 
maid t tal ta 1 Mow 
na 1, re] t t al 1 8 mb] t } 
appeared She returned a te a 
Mr Strong’n follow 
th small m over th Bet 
| Re tty W is t ] t 
1 S was tired, but M 
*nth’ mfortable in an « ‘ 
fire and cl 1 the door 
Th s nothing wr 
asked Anthony n't 
He’ te all right M S I 
F l her. ‘* How’ fat 
“ag not cas w . Rotts 
I've just ent him to bed ] 
sf mu re re there s notnu 
asked a ull 
Mr st ng’nth’arm was tt t r 
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on the edge of the chair, holding her hands 
out to the fire. 
‘“ Well, I shouldn’t be here, an hour after 


your arrival, just for the sake of a gossip,” 
,. 1 













she answered without looking up. 

That’s just what I was thinking,” said 
Betiv. 

Perhaps I'd better get on to it,’? answered 
Mrs. Strong’nth’arm. ‘* Then it will be the 
sooner over. I want to be back before he 

mes in, if I can.” 

Betty took a chair beside her, facing the 

** Don’t be afraid,’? she said. ‘‘ I’ve got an 
fhe other looked at her in surprise. 
she asked. 





word, even to 


me 
Betty smiled 
Ihen how is it you know?” she 
answered. Of course I knew they 
ck. 1 





said 2 t f 
his sake—save h 
“How can I?” the 


1 answered ‘What 
would you h lo 
G wn on ] 











mmon \ nL 
t to his ] I HH 
thinks n ] that 
That’s his rel n—t} 
ly relig ( t. 
He’s yours, not hers. Hasn’t he been dangling 
about after you for years? Doesn’t he owe 
everything vou? His first start that gave 
him his cha ! Tlow can he get over that? 
Hasn’t he upron 1 y ; Doesn’t every 
body know of it and take it as a settled thing ? 
What are you going to do if i let him throw 
you ve 1 vi?  ¥ 1 let th brainless doll “ee ; i 
just heca Pee abled. phe re She had raised her face to his and 
‘ : ‘ he had drawn her to him P,e 319 
‘Don’t, don’t,’ cried the girl. She had 
risen, ‘* What’s the good? Besides, what 
ght have I?” when it’s all spent? What do they know of 
* What right? ” answered th ther. ‘* You the aching and sweating that goes to the 
love h m; that’s what gives you the right. making of it? What will be his share of the 
You were made for him. to be his helpmeet, as bargain but to keep the whole pauper family 
the Bible says. Do you think I don’t know of them in idle ease while he wears out his 
him? What could she do for him except waste heart slaving for them? 
his money on her luxuries and extravagances Ifer voice had risen to a scream. The girl 
What does her class know about money but how held up a warning hand. She checked herself 
to fling it about and then laugh at the man and went on in a low, swift tone. 


2°07 
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*“ What right has she to come forcing her 
Way at the last moment into other people’s 
lives, spoiling them just for a passing whim? 
Love! That sort of love! We know how long 
that lasts and what comes afterwards. Only in 
this case it will be she that will first tire of 
him. His very faithfulness will bore her. He 
hasn’t the monkey tricks that attract 
women. Upstart! Charity boy! That’s what 
she’ll fling at him when some fawning popinjay 
has caught her fancy. I tell you I know her 
and her sort. I’ve lived among them. They 
don’t act before their servants.”’ 

She came closer. ‘‘ Get him away from her. 
It’s only a boy’s infatuation for something new 
and Tell him how it will spoil his 
You’ve only got to speak to your 
father for all his plans to come tumbling to the 
ground. He’ll listen to that. He hasn’t lost 
all his senses—not yet. Besides, she wouldn’t 
him then. She isn’t out to marry a 
struggling young solicitor without capital. 
You can take that from me.’’ She laughed. 

Betty looked at her. ‘‘ You would have me 
injure him? ” she said. 

** Yes; to save him from her,’’ answered the 
other. ‘* She has changed him already. There 
times when I don’t seem to know him. 
She will ruin him if she has her way. Save 
him. You can.” 

‘The woman’s vehemence had exhausted her. 
She dropped back into her chair. 

** Listen,” said the girl. ‘*‘ I do love your 
son. I love him so well that if he and this 
girl really loved one another and I was sure of 
it, I would do all I could to help him to marry 
her. It all depends upon that: if they really 


these 


strange. 


career. 


want 


are 








love one another.” 

The woman made to speak, but the girl 
silenced her with a gesture. 

** Let me try and explain myself to you,’’ she 
said, ‘*‘ because after to-night we must never 
talk about this thing again. I should have 
been very happy married to Anthony. I knew 


he did not love me. There is a saying that in 


most love affairs one loves and the other con 
sents to be loved. That was all I asked of him. 
I did not think he was capal le of love—not in 
the big sense of the word. I thought him too 
self-centred, too wrapped up in his ambition. 
1 thought that I could make him happy and 
t 


hat he would never know, that he would come 
| ; 


k upon me as a helper and a comrade 


That perhaps with ch en he would come to 
feel affection for me, to have a need of me 
I could have been itent with that.’ 

She had been standing with her elbow rest 
ing 1 the mantelpiece, gazing into the fire. 
Now she straightened herself and looked the 
oth n the « 

But | an id I was wrong i¢ went on 

I'd ‘lad to think that h love— 
madly hly f you will—for ting himself 
and ! t ng all things, feeling 
that g € ittered Of irse, if it 
¢ ih l } ron *—she gave a littl 
s it would have | 1 heaven. But I 





would rather—honestly rather—that he loved 
this girl than that he never loved an) was 
incapable of love. It sounds odd, but I | 
him the better for it. He is greater than ! 
thought him.”’ 

The other was staring at her The girl 
moved over to her and laid a hand upon her 


shoulder. 


““ 1 know what you are thinking,” she said. 


**It doesn’t last. A few years at most and 
the glory has departed. I’m not so sure of 
that.’ 

She had moved away. Mechanically she was 
arranging books and papers on her z. J 
was going over an old bureau in my mother’s 
room a while ago,’’ she said. And in a 
little secret drawer I found a packet of letters 


written to her by my father. I suppose I ought 
not to have read them, but I don’t regret it. 
I thought they were the letters he had written 
her in their courting days. They were quite 
beautiful letters. No but a lover could 
have written them. But there were passages in 
them that puzzled me. There was a postscript 
to one, telling her of a new underclothing made 
from pine wood that the doctors were recom 
mending for rheumatism, ng her if 
she would like to try it. And in another there 
was talk about children 


one 


and a 


And then it occurred 


to me to look at the date marks on it 
side of the envelopes. They were letters he 
had written her at intervals during the last 
few years of her life; and I remembered then 
how happy they had been together just before 
the end. Our lives are like gardens, I always 
think. Perhaps we can’t help the weeds 
coming, but that d ‘ton the flowers less 
beautiful.’’ 

She turned her face again to the woman. 

** And even if so,”’ sh iid, ‘* even soon 
or later the glory does fade, at least we have 


seen it—have seen God’s face. 

** I remember a blind boy,’ she 
“that dad took an interest in. He 
born blind. Nobody thought he could 
except a oculist in Lau 
wrote to about him. He thought ther 
a chance My mother and I were 
Switzerland for a holiday and we 


famous Sanne 














with us. He was a dear, merry little chap in 
spite of it. The specialist examined him and 
then shook his head. I can n, he 
said, ‘ but it wil r ».” He 
thought it would be kinder to k 1 to his 
blindness. But my mother urg h und h 
yielded. 
‘““It was wonderful to look int 
when he could s We had warn ti 
it might be only for a time, and he under 
stood. One night I heard a sound in his roor 
and went in. He had crept out of bed and 
Was Sitting on the dressing-table in front of 
the window with his hands clasped 1 his 
knees. ‘I want to remet r it,’ he w red 
** You may be right,’’ 
bring hit rrow, th ] ] l 
would n save him f t if I 
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She knelt and took the elder woman’s hands warded her. He respected her, was always 
in hers kind and thoughtful—even loved her in a way; 
“Wein t not tand n his way, vou and she felt that. I } 
” J pines had passed her girlhood, it was not uncommon 
and prosperity we | to think of we might 1 for good and faithful servants to be regarded 
justified. But it might | his 1 we were in the same way: with honour and affection. 
hurting.” At first the difference between him and all 
fhe woman had grown calm. - i l y Ti other | s she had 
she asked, ** what will you do? ”’ had been her daily 
very heroic!” eagerly he had w 
she answered. ‘* I shall have dad to look after teach him to read--how 
trav I’m fond his father up to the 
1! there are he had taught himself 


In the serving world, where she 

















heaps of things I want to do that will interest cared for play. He was g 





ne and keep me busy. a dreamer some sort 








1 them ¢ by bei e cleveré nd stronger? It 
Conese 96 . 1 t n. * J] Was that had been her } 
av as we } t truth I’ve had In time she came to understand, and then he 
° a bit of a clack with you. ‘That you will d hope revived and grew. God intended him fo1 


Ml you can to help hi That's right, isn’t it? ” great things. That was why he had been 


nodded fashioned in another mould. He was going t 








The woman took the g face in her two be rich, powerfu Her dream would come true. 
nde. Ile would ig the masters—would sit in 
Not not g x the best of the high 
t,’ she sa I 2 used t e awake 
sid in < vish I alw think 
s he was when I first met him: brave 
ind hand e, with 


with his loving ways and his 





when he lay 











id, and all my V ( } t mnie \ 
1 thinks, wl marri ! ‘Ss won 
] ften she fin t s lost 
to m S el ] 
eal t 
] t1 themscives to 1 5° aS 
Cha ol , ‘ , ! What mattered her se 
cirl was | rs, he ve? 
And twin ng in ¢ 1 l 
were, ¢ \ hanged. S saw him shorn < 
“1 his strength, stripped of s self-reliance, un 
CHAPTER XII 7 he ; : 
ert ti purpose » would try to draw 


Eleanor Breaks the News to her Brother agra 28 2 ss 
RS. STRONG'NTIVARM had not It had been their one t f mmon int 
spoken fi 1 vely when l had told I had alway val OY rewd p 
| 


Betty that were times wi she bility. Now he 





re ud ys i to | ( 12 far-off ie had gor t } eyes 

& - ry . Slama on had be e the eyes of a t ind shy 
yond \ had hi the eyes of a drea ! strong ¢ 

» Pp ( lic ( ht ibout the th | rari l away as 

| vou for her by sor ma touch She w 1 watch I 

to scold | or it: } wn t the s that ca 1 we 
hy ha , Br +] cae ted lip QO evening, f I 

. wh I \ 1d | 1 4 t er. 4 Lie 
tt He mn thin grey ha | kissed her. | 





A = t { tans 14 
\ } 
fa would at er date she w 
\ t ¢ ri Rut wing 4 < 1 if ingere 
t ] S 
But ‘ \ D t ! 0k wore It was but a 
; Ah 1 } \ low t h ove ! t t! y a Ie 
st { +} } ; ’ } 
I I ‘ | ' | ) ‘ ed ¢ 
hee t t t t ‘ P t he lesire that h s] 
\ that t 1 t 
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1ad no love for the 
aken nothing from her. 

had come é at the 
stranger should ha 





girl. 


Betty 
But a mad 


thought 





tl 





woul 


1 have 
jealousy 
lat this 


ve been the first to awaken 
love in h What had she done for him, this 
passer-by, but throw him a glance from her 
shameless eves? What could she ever do for 
him but take from him: ever crying give, giv 


vive ? 
She told him of 
as it had been agre 
had a feeling of « 
al 
she said, ‘* if she 


to s 


her talk with Betty 
d upon between thi 
Bett 
been a bit awkward f 
P had ired for u. I 
how the land lav.’ 
did you fi 
I’m glad you h 
vou. But I was so af 
stand.”’ 
* Why shoul 


dryly. 


mradeship with 


ght have 


ive, I’ 





** Because I don’t myself,”’ he answer 
is as if another Anth grov 
inside me, unknown t , had 
stronger than myself and had taken po 


He was there 
1 to catch a glimy 
1d littl 
ndex 


of me. 


I us im now al 


lap 








to W and ask questions. Don’t 
} 1e was dead: tha 

wouldn’t wort 
h he was just bic 

s I, and I don’t 

” 

he went “a 
th the love that 1 
that opens the 
It’s come to vou t and strong. la 


: ilwavs expected it would, if 
did « 


burns 





that 


+, = far 


m. She 

Vv. 

r you,” 
wanted 
asked 


ed. ** It 
Ving ’ 
becom 


€ssion 


when I was quite little. 


1d ther 
used 
you T¢ 
t I had 
me an\ 
ling his 


seem 1 


it eve! 


fier t flame that 


knees in front of he 
nd her hid his face 
ind her ttie meagre 
lid not notice If sh 
l t hav f t nly for that 
moment! 

** Oh mot W | it’s s 
beautiful; it es t It 1 t be alwa 
there It is or that r me t ghts rise 
up like mists and hide it from r eyes.”” 

He looked lhere were tears in his eves 
He drew her face down to } 1 kissed it 

“1 never knew how 1 h I ed you til 
now,”’ Lid ee lear tired hands that 
have worked and ffered f ! But f u 
I should never have met and t 1 with he 
It is you have given her to me And, ! 
mother, she is so wonderful here must bb 
some myst a! t it Of course, to others 
she i beautiful and sweet but t I there 
is mething more than that I f frightened 
somet is though I were king upon some 
thing not of this world. 

*“ What did Betty say,” he asked suddenly: 


“ 


was she surprised? ” 


ae she was glad,’’ 
“that you 


all the better 


he said 
swered him, 
said she liked you 

He laughed. sa 
knew she’d un 


His self 


er 
ers 


nfidence 


life, deserted him, when he t 
necessary interview with Sir H 
Hi mself was anx to get 





quite cay e of carryil I 
Peru if he th t there w 
stopping it. ber, I’m 
Besides,’’ she added, he 1 


? hirt 


long and I don’t 


had a talk with Jim 


want 


to come lown. | laven ts 
form yet Il be wanting t 
S} i ] 


or six VCars. was 1 

tion between them, and sh , 
on her ide. She did t ] 
she saw in front of her 

was not only the matt 

knew that with her lay 





pictured tending it \ 
eart i e Eve WV ate 
it } t iad 
period Chark i 
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it 
ist like 


ne 


** Of course, absurd in our 
then it’s ji the dear old 
buy the thing first and think about 
paying for it afterwards.” 


answered. 
But 
guv’nor: 


was 


case. 


She was tapping the fender with her foot. 
‘It’s putting it coarsely,’’ she said with a 
laugh, “but I’m afraid he was banking on 


me.”’ 
** You mean a rich marriage? 
She nodded. 
He was leaning back in his chair, puffing 
rings of smoke into the air. 
** Any chance of it? ’’ he asked. 


” 


She shook her head. ‘* Not now,’’ she said. 
** I’m in love.’’ 

It brought him up straight. 

“In love?’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Why, you’re 


only a kid.’’ 

** That’s what I thought,’’ she answered, ‘‘ up 
to a month ago.’’ 

** Who is it? ’’ he asked. 

**A young local solicitor, 
** the son of a blacksmith 
used to go out charing 
servants’ gossip.”” 

** Good heavens! ’ 
mad? ” 

She laughed. “I thought I would tell you 
the worst about him first,’’ she said, “‘ and so 
get it over. Against all that, is the fact that 
he’s something quite out of the common. He’s 
the type from which the world’s conquerors are 


” 


she answered, 

They say his mother 
But that may be only 
exclaimed 


he “Are you 


drawn. Napoleon was only the son of a pro- 
vincial attorney. He’s the most talked about 


man in Millsborough already; and everything 
he puts his hand to succeeds. He’s pretty sure 
to end as a millionaire with a seat in the House 
of Lords. Not that I’m marrying him for that. 
I’m only telling you that to make it easier for 
you to help me. I’d love him just the same if 


he were a cripple on a pound a week. I'd 
go out charing, if need be, like his mother 
did. It’s no good reasoning with me, Jim,” 


she added after a pause. ‘‘ When did a man 
or woman of our blood ever put reason above 
love? It’s part of our inheritance. Your time 
will come one day; and then you will under- 
stand, if you don’t now.”’ 

She had risen. She came 
put her arms about his neck. 

** We've always stood by each other, Jim,” 
she said. ‘* Be a chum.”’ 


behind him and 


‘*What’s he like? ’? he growled. 
She langhed. ‘*‘ Oh, you needn’t worry about 


that,”? she said. ‘*’” 


She took his face betw 


There he is. 


Look at him.’’ 


en her two hands and 





turned it towards the picture of the monk 
Anthony standing with crossed arms, a strange 
light round about him. 

* It’s like some beautiful old legend.”’ she 
continued. ‘* Sir Percival couldn’t have killed 
him. You know his body was never found. It 
was said that as he lay there, bleeding from hi 
wounds, Saint Aldys had suddenly appeared 

1 had lifted him up in } urm™ if he had 
} 1 iild and had b h la l Te hs 
he 1 asleep all th e years in the } 1 of Saint 
Aldys; and now he is come back. It must b 





he. The likeness is so wonder 1 it ish 
very name, Anthony Strong’ ‘arn They la 
Ww re here before we came—the Strong'nth’arn ne 
—yeomen and squires. lle lift ther - 
up again. And I am going to right the ol S! 
wrong by helping him and loving him.” : 


** Have you told all that to the 
asked with a grin. 

** I’m not sure that I won't,’ sl swere 
“ Tt’s all in Dugdale. Except about mir Bs 
to life again.”’ tv 

“It’s his turning up again as a tha : 
will be your difficulty,” Jim s ek | 
he’d come back 

“It wouldn’t have 
rupted. “It was the church that ruled th ; 
land in those days. Now it th 

He’s ike 


town 





*. at 
as a curafe 


been true,’’ s] nt 


ness. 
great 
poverty. 
brought 


going to n 
do away with slums 
It was he who made the d 
the sea, and linked up the 
He comes back to rule and guid to mak 
land fruitful, 
prosperous.”’ 
* And himself a millionaire, with seat 
the House of Lords,’’ quoted her bi 
** So did the old church 
** As Anthony, th : ld hav eCOr 
a cardinal with his palaces 1 reve s. A 
great man is entitled to his just w ms 
Jim had risen, he 
** There’ll the devil t 
= old guv’nor will 
will off he 
go off their heads. I shall have to exchan 
and go out to India.’’ 
The colour had gone 
= Why sh 


and 


in the new wav: and the 





was pa 
be 
he poor 


Aunt Mary 


go 





** Becaus 


explained. ‘“ T} 
When 
House 


he’s a millionaire with } t 
ail 








th shoulder 
hesitate 
wasn’t the real thing \ 

ler orders, kid, and can’t hel urself 
“Te In’t worrv ahout + > he 


“T'é have hated takin the confounds 


had 


known it 








ANTHONY STRONG’NTH’ ARM 





Lady Coomber was a curi usly shy, gentle 





lady, somewhat of an enigma to those who did 
not know her history these included her two 
children. Her name had been Edith Trent. 
She came of old Virginia stock. Harry 
Coomber, then a clerk in the British Embassy, 
had met her in Was where she was 
living with friends, ‘r parents being 
dead. They had fallen in love with one 


was within a day or 





another, and the mart 


two of taking place when the girl suddenly 
disappeared. : 

Young Harry, making use of all the influence 
he could obtain, succeeded in tracing her. She 
was living in the negro quarter of New Orleans, 
earning her living as a school teacher. She 

















had discovered on evidence that had seemed to 
her to admit of no doubt that her grandmother 
had been a slav It was difficult to believe. 
She was a beautiful, olive-skinned girl with 
wavv, dark brown hair and finely chiselled 
features. Young Harry Coomber, madly in 
love with her, had tried to persuade her, that 
even if true it need not separate them. Out- 
side America it would not matter. He would 
take her abroad or return with her to England. 
His entreaties were navalling. She regarded 
herself as unclean. She had been bred to all the 
Southern American’s hatred and horror of the 
negro race. Among her people the slightest 
taint of the ‘‘ tar brush’’ was sufficient to con- 
demn man or woman to life-long ostracism. She 
would have inflicted the same fate upon another, 
and a sense of justice compelled her not to shirk 
the pu nent in her own case. 

Five years later a circumstance came to light 
that proved the storv false, and the long- 
delayed mar took place quietly at the 

f a small town in Pennsylvania. 

t] five years of her hfe, 

had been a living grave, 

r whole ter An outcast 

among outcasts, she had unk to the dregs 
their cup of terror and humiliation. In that 
city of shame, out of which for five years she 


men and 
educated. 
martyrdom. 


ged, she had met 


had never once emet 
like } l cultured, 


refined, 


their |] lrawn 


For her, the veil had been lifted from their 
tortured souls 

As a girl, she had been proud, haughty, 
exacting. It had been part of he harm. She 
came back to life a timid, gentl sorrowful 
woman with a pity that would remain with her 
to the end for all creature that suffered. 

Left to herself, she would have joined some 
band of workers, as missionary, nurse or 
teacher—as servant in any ¢ cit It would 
not have mattered to her what that she could 
have felt she wa doing icthing towards 
lessening the world’s pait She had yielded 
to her lover’s insistence from a sense of duty, 


persuaded that she owed herself to him for his 
faithfulness and patience. The marriage had 
brought disappointment to them both. She had 
hoped some opportunity would be afforded her 
of satisfying her craving to be of help if only 
to some few in some small corner of the earth. 
But her  husband’s means had 
always kept her confined to the bare struggle for 
existence. Another, in her place, might have 
been able to give at least sympathy and kindli 
ness. But she was a woman broken in spirit. 


straitened 


All her strength went out in her endeavours to 
be a good wife and mother. And even here 
she failed. She was of no assistance to her 
husband, as she knew. For business she had 


neither heart nor head. In society she was 
silent and colourless. On her husband’s acces 
sion to the baronetcy and what was left of the 
estate, she had made a last effort to play het 
part. 

But the solitary years on 
tended to increase her shyness, 
was glad of the need for 
pelled them to live abroad more or in 
seclusion. The one joy she had was in her love 
of birds. To gather them about her, feed them, 
protect them by cunning means against their 
host of enemies, had become the business of her 
life. Even in the days of poverty she had been 
able to do that. She had come to love The 
Abbey even in the short time they had occu 
pied it. She had made of its neglected gardens 
a bird sanctuary. Rare species, hunted and 
persecuted elsewhere, had found there a shelter. 
At early morning and late evening her little 
grey-clad figure could be seen stealing softly 
among the deep yew hedges and the tangled 
shrubberies that she would not have disturbed. 
One could always tell her whereabouts by the 
fluttering wings above het 


Ss 


the ranch had 
and secretly she 
economy that com- 


less 


5 


ot 


in the air—th¢ 





babel of sweet voices that heralded her coming. 

Her children had never been told her story. 
She had exacted that as a promise. Though 
her reason had been satisfied that the rumour 
told against her had been false, the haunting 
fear that it yet might be true remained with 
her. She would not have it passed on to them 
lest it should shadow their lives as it had 
darkened hers. Rather than that she was con- 
tent that they should grow up wondering at 
the difference between her and other mothers, 
at her lack of interest in their youthful suc 
cesses and ambiti her strange aloofness 
from the things ted their fears and 





hopes. 





As Jim had said, Eleanor’s marrying a black- 
smith’s son would not trouble her. The story 
of Monk Anthony she would love. The wrong 
done to him would probably bring tears int 
the still « 1 eyes. The prophecy of his 
millions and his seat in the House of Lords 
would not interest her. 


(End of Chapter Twelve) 











What Life 
Means to Me 


This is the fourth in our series of true slories from life. 





By One who has been 7 
“ Detained during * 
His Majesty’s Pleasure’ 


Its publication is specially appropriate I 


in view of the Government inquiry into the question of insanily and criminal trials, The articl 
is the outcome of interviews by a ** Quiver” representative with the man whose story if tells We 


can vouch for the truth of the story in every particular, but, of course, the reporter, and not th 


man himself, must lake the responsibilitu for the form and phraseology. u 
The reporter would like to add his thanks to the Salvation Army for much courtesy, and lo express \\ 
his admiration for the work that the Army is doing, under Colonel A. Playle, for the help 


wrisoners, including those released from state criminal asylums. 
I g 


Without the Army’s inter- 


mediacy very many of these people would have no second chance at all. 


T is of the future I would rather speak, 
not of the past. Yet something of the 


past must be told. To give all the 
details of the past is unnecessary; also it 
would serve to identify the writer to those 


whose recollection of criminal trials can go 
back far enough I do not wish to be identi 


fied: my chief wish now is to be in obscurity. 


And I think there ‘s another value in anony 
mity. If my story were told in its full 
detail, it would suggest that it was a 





singular case, a case which stood by itself, 


whereas on the contrary I believe there are 


street. My « 


cases like mine in every ise is 
only singular on account of the irn which 
events happened to take; in its essential 


is the main considera- 


tion, it is not singular at all. 


psychology, which 


1 was the victim of an Idea Many 


men 
are the victims of the ame 1de@a, o1 of other 
ideas at least as ant cial Sut in thei 
case the idea does not find expression in 


an act which brings them within the 


pale 


of the law. In my case the psychological 
process ré iched a violent climax, I com 
mitted what the law calls a crime, where 


upon I wa 


mentally irre 


pons 


detained durin 


My 


ible, and was ordered to be 


His Majesty’s _ pleasure. 


Oo 


fellow 


prisoners and [I we nown, ironical 

enough, as “pleasure men I wa ent to 
a state criminal asylum which ha admitted 
in the cour f it tory some two thou- 
sand unhappy people who have been guilty 
of murder or attempted murd \ ft me 
years of confinement I was released. and 
| am now a tree man | Ne medi il vel 
dict is that I am overed | ble to 

about among my fellows wit t hindrance 
or surveillance But I J - a man ca 
know his own |, that IT had recovered be 
fore I ever went there For my crime—or1 


what must surely be regarded in the 

of a pitying Heaven as of T Lo F 
my terrible misfortune—I ha pent years, 

a sane man among the 


man among the homicidal. 
Numbers of 
which 


to commit 


people al \ 


> however, 1 not 1 t 


sessions 
any act which 
They show v 


which make 


as criminal. 
procliviti 
live with: they 


wilt il, un table, ( ita 


wives or husbands, b t t 
eTass 
But in a few the lo | 
sion 1 es at last in a 
crime without any obvi 
those act for which 
far into the individual hist to find t 
explanat on In such 
deprived of hi liberty, « c\ 
life. His f feiture of | 
whether his judges hold 


as to his mental resp 


I wish the 


the people 
rightly, hold up hand I v] 
hea fr some t ible 
the criminal the 1 
ber that in me ca 

1 n nave in ( 

uUrce * Stone \ 
make,’ and it is p 

ite cla to upo 

t 
Ire 1 opened to 


CASE it the Ve t ( 

eC Nn Out 

I do t 

dare to him t 

Nn the 1 I 

him It abs him ay l 
violent operation, 








until this evil tumour is separated from the 
The moment this is done he 
steps into a new world. 


living tissues. 
The law is knock- 
ine already at his door, but its terrors are 
not equal to these which have been assail- 
ing his soul, and which now are gone, and, 
as he believes, are gone ror ever. 
In Two Worlds 


Every man lives in two worlds—an in- 


ward and an outward inward is 
two. Let that 
bear the 
may be in the other. 


has been through that bitter 


and the 
important of the 
world be at 


the more 
peace, and he can 
uffering that there 


\s one who 


experience, I know that a man, pleading 
euilty, may yet face his judge with some- 
thing like serenity He is not happy be 


had hi- 


vratihied 


iuse he ha revenge on some 


enemy, or has some passion, but 


vecause, after one terrible act, involving 
the most devastating social consequences to 
that the 
him is strangled which for vears 
trangling him It is like the 
ome pt ple find in the 


hametul 


himself, he knows thine 


g within 
has been 
relief which 
confession. of a 
secret Phe ghost which has 
aunted him and has made his lite anxious 
and unhappy is laid at last. 


I must not expect to be believed, for on 
matters affecting the mind the average 
person is still subject to ignorance and fear. 
He searcely admit the idea that ‘God's 
afflicted may recover at all, although the 


heures show that one third or one half ot the 


cases do recover, through the re 


sometimes 


moval of a physical condition, at other 
times throuch the eivine way of some 
mental stre The number of recoveries 
would be even ereater if only treatment 
Were proper] thought out and applied, 
and many cases would never vo on to in 
sanity or crime if only the were taken in 
wind earlic some Ve 1} ment made. 


The Facts of the Case 
\nd now let n 


ne av, to save the readet 


trom wondering, that mine is not one of the 
NOtOrloOusS Cast which take Ip a ereat deal 
ot space in the new “papel My 
it were published, would only be 
al il l] 


heara . 1 
ered by nall circle of peopl 


hame, if 
remem 


Vo vel 


at the official record of mv trial would 
Tequire a search for many years back in 


the records of 


assizes, and there ait would be 
found not et out very prominently or at 
very reat leneth The case which the 
judge and j had to determine wa 
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\s bald!y as I can state them, the facts 
ave these: 

I had an unhappy childhood. It was over- 
shadowed by a constant disagreement be- 
tween my parents. They 


and | 


were separated 


from one was bandied 


another, 


about between the two. [ never knew that 
quiet, gentle home life which makes not 
only for happiness in the child, but for 


normal emotions and mentality. My earliest 
recollection—-] must have been four or five 


Was ot 


being snatched up in the street 
by my mother, who thus got me away from 


my father. \5 
under the 


time went on, I passed 
guardians. No 


} 
ONLY 


} } 


care of elderly 


love was shown me, reproof and 
blame, until at last, | well, 


a small boy, | took uv a table knife 
in a fit of desperation and 


remember 
quite a 
pretended to 
draw it 


across my throat. l did myselt 
no harm, physically at least, but it may havi 
been from that moment that the Idea be- 
gan to take shape—the Idea that was to 
gather and grow like an abscess until it 


burst. The wildest delirium, it is said, 


when analysed, can be traced back to some 
experience ol early life 


the form of the disorder 


which accounts for 


The Obsession 


That Idea was suicide I swear upon 
my soul that [ intended harm to no one 
|n« | lived with that idea in my mind. 
The repetition of it to myself formed a 
habit of thought from which I could not 


break away. 


Probably it was assisted by 
| 


pool physical health. lf am an 


educated 
man, and my calling was such as to require 
considerable mental ability = and to give me 
But it did not 


did the coming ol 


interest in men and attairs. 


Ldea. Nol 


banish the 


love love is sometimes spoken of as a 
eracious restoration of the balance, but it 
may detlect rather than restore. I delayed 
the act The reason tot my delay Was not 
fear; it was simply because [ awaited the 
occasion. [ wanted to leave the world with 


| 
as litthe tuss as pos ible. 


he moment 


I wanted to choose 
had to do 
sorrow to 


\ when to do what | 
would cause the least trouble o1 
anyone 

Chen the moment offered, and | made the 
attempt 1 did not succeed I had not got 
the proper implements, nor the knowleds: 
1 made a mess of it. 

So far, perhaps, among understand 
people, L shall have won a certain amount 
of sympathy in my recital. But there 1 


more to tell There was a 


wee intan 
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scarcely conscious of life, of whom I was 
the father... Had I the step I cx 
templated, its would devolved 
upon those who shrank from th« 


taken mn 


care have 


burden. I 


knew they shrank from it because 1 had 
talked with them many times about what 
should be done “if anything happened to 


that 
that babe was not enough to dete 


me.” Curious for 


me from 


my responsibility 


the course on which my mind was set, and 


yet there was enough of human feeling to 


penetrate the mists of my melancholia to 
make me shrink from the idea of leaving 
that child upon the cold bosom of the 
world, and, equally, from saddling those 
I loved with this « harge , The logic of it 


as it seemed to my tortured mind would be 
for me first to take my own life, and then 


to destroy my legacy by taking the life of 
the child. Since that was out of the ques- 
tion, I took the life of the infant before 1 
attempted to take my own. I went down 
the wrong street ; 

My plea before the judge was “ guilty.’ 
That seemed to make him think I must be 
insane. Had I pleaded “not guilty,” 
though that would have been a lie, he 
might have regarded me as mentally sound 
I called witnesses—people who had attended 
me in hospital after the attempt on my 
life—to prove that there at least I sh wed 
no sign of mental unsoundness But 1 
was ordered to be detained during His 


Majesty's pleasure. 


Life in a Criminal Asylum 


Of life for umber of 


my a vears in a 
state criminal asylum, [| may write some 
day, but not here and now. My greatest 
suffering was due to solitarins not con- 
finement in a single cell, or anyth ne like 
that, but the lack of any companionable 
mind. It was not the physical duress | 
chated under so much as the ial and in- 
tellectual isolation I was in a block with 


fellow prisoners generally of an ignorant 


type. With only a few of ther did | come 
into anything more than thi Ost superficial 
touch. One was a brilliant man and a 
deep thinker in his talks with me, but so 
strange is mind diseased, a landscape 
with flash and shadow alternating, that a 
few moments afterwards in other « 


ympany 
he would be a 


mere dolt 
Some of my fricnds did not tav the 
yurse.” I mean that | ind the ‘ out 
eventually in deceit, which | re rd in some 
ways as the first of sins. 1 think I was born 


with a love for the 


straightforward, and the 





fires through which I have passed have nade 
me more and more impatient of subterfuz 
of double dealing, of all that is not frank 
I have never hesitated to say the blunt word 


when it seemed necessary, and the people 
to whom I am most grateful are those who, 
not in anger, of course, have said the true, 
straight word to me. The people I cannot 
bear are the suave people, the oily people, 
the people who say the smooth word « 


make the easy promise, and when tl] 


Oo 


sion is past go back upon it 
Humouring the Patients 
My hatred for this has been 

by my experience “behind the bar 
state asylum, far as there is 
any treatment at all, it appears to take th 
form of the patie nt Their 
fancies are indulged, and th ught 


criminal so 
humouring 
at 


to be the easiest way of keeping them quiet 


If they seek to get themselves ip} ved f 
discharge, the promise of release—the pt 
mise that it will be seen to dangled 
front of them, and they are cont lly pu 
off on some pretext o1 other Wi ve 
great deal to learn in our treatment of t 
afflicted. There ought to Y 
hospitals for different types of 
insane. Each type needs nective 
treatment, and what may cure e may, 
the mental sense, kill anot! 

In my case, thanks to m " perseve! 
ance, I was at last set at libs 

People who understand 
about the subject have ked 
feels like to go again ) 1 
men. In some wavs there not 


} 


difference that one might 


people outsice a state « 
well as people inside wl ’ 
balanced. irrational, unde \ 
tims of fear. But, f cout t 
isvlum these things ire crowd ) c 
» to speak, 
Waking up in a New World 

For me, at least, to come out after n 
vears of confinement w lik 
waking up in a new world I var1ou 
intellectual interests before IT ent in, and 
[ took care to cultivate ther much 
possible At all events I | | 
world was faring; it was not a « of son 
vears being dropped out of o1 { 
then of feeling fer the thre 

But if 1 tell the reader wl 

‘reatest happiness he will unc M 
was, before, my greatest dep My 








greatest joy to-day, the chief source of 
healing for the bruises which long imprison- 
ment makes upon the spirit, is to be one of 
the free crowd in the streets and public 
places. The one thing insupportable to 
me would be the country. I can find no 
fellowship there. In what they call the 
open I feel myself closed in. But in London 
it is a good thing to let your elbows rub 
against other people’s. I have never been 
50 happy in my life as now. I make a point 
of going to as many different kinds of 
assemblies as a man can who has only his 
evening hours to spare, and only a few pence 
It might surprise the reader 
to learn the places I have visited even in 
one week—a service in Westminster Abbey 
on Sunday afternoon, a political meeting in 
Stepney Monday a social 
demonstration in the Queen’s Hall on Tues 
day, and so on. 


in his po ket. 


on evening, 
| go not always as a sym 
silent but the 
precious thing is to be just one of the great 


pathizer, often as a critic, 
crowd listening to a voice which persuades, 
or informs, or exhorts. It is music to me. 
I walk many miles for this privilege. A 
trifle in the collection is all I can afford, 
and then I walk back again, wasting no 
money on bus fares. It is good to walk. 
Why do people go on buses when the pave- 
ment is so splendid? 


The Solitariness of a Public 

Meeting 

U think I like the society of the public 
meeting because it takes no particular notice 
of me. It asks nothing except 
patience and attention. It is not like ordi- 
nary company where there is give and take 
in conversation. Even there, if those around 
me know my story, I can enjoy the talk 
without any hindrance or shyness, but if 


trom me 
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1 am uncertain hew much they know, or if 
there is one present who does not know, 
{ hardly dare to out. I hesitate 
to start take up the most innocent 
topic because it may lead to this forbidden 
territory and so embarrass my friends. 


open 


or to 


Furtively Closed Doors 

And do know my story 
I must be prepared for the suspicious look, 
IKven when the helping hand is stretches 
out, I understand that there doubt 
lurking the mind. Ii I had been an 
ordinary convict who had “done time,” | 
might expect to have doors slammed in my 
face, but it is just as hard to have the doors 
furtively closed. | my friends some- 
times, half-lightiy and half-bitterly, if they 
have not carefully locked up their children 
when they knew that [ was expected. This 
must be so until people realize that mental 


with those who 


can is 


in 


ask 


sickness is just like physical sickness, and 
that while in the one as in the other there 
are chronic cases, there are cases in which 
recovery from a mental obsession is as 
absolute as recovery from a pneumonia. 
Yet I am happy, as I have never been 
before. Not that my outward circumstances 
are cheerful. Owing to an affliction of the 
sight, | cannot take up my old occupation. 
My work is now with the scrubbing brush 


and such things. But it provides me with 


bed and board. What more does a man 
want? Infinitely more, but it ‘is relatively 
costless. 

So, as I say, | am happy, so happy that 


it seems like fiction. It isa 


my feet are ready for it. 


stiff climb, but 
1 am already in 


middle age, and yet [| feel somehow that 
there is still time for the restoration of the 
years that the locust hath eatin, and the 


cankerworm. 





Next month I shall print 
one of the great army of 


a narrative which has just reached me from 
the unemployed. 


The writer, a mechanic who 


has been out of work for eighteen months, says that he has seen ‘ The 
Quiver ’’ articles in the public library, and feels impelled to tell just 


what life means to him at the present time. 


It is a revealing document, 


absolutely authentic—and without any “ varnishing.” 
—_I) YO 
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1.—A newly opened Pine Cone. 

2.—A scale and the twin “airmen” 
—the winged seeds—just ready 
to fly. 


Airmen of the 
Plant World 


HERI 


as well as in out 


are airmen in the plant world 


own \fter all, the 


question of transport may be as vital 
to a plant as it is to arm animal, for many 
plants need transport to scatter their seeds 


homes in suitable 
And, 


preferences; some ol 


and found new 
for their 


situations 


offspring. like man, they 


have them preier to 
road thus the 


trust to transport by oak gets 


Its succulent acorns carried by quirrel|s ; 


some of them re Vy Upon Water as a means 
of getting about--this plan appeals to the 
alder overhanging the stream, s t fits out 
its seeds with floating bladders in order that 
they can swim down the stream; while 
others, again, turn their fru sceds into 
‘airmen’? and send them by air to find 
homes tor themselves. lt s this last 
class of “airme a the most up to-date and 
fashionable form ansport at the 


moment, that is here being passed in review. 


\gain, just as men have evolved various 
through the air, so, 


methods of progi ion 


too, have plant Some ave 


fitted out 


their airmen with wings of various sorts 


and shape ome have provided them with 


parachutes or waving plumes that they may 
fall gracetully and gradually through space, 
while vet a certain number have given them 
sails that catch the breeze and bear the seed 


burden far and wide on the currents of the 
air, \nd now wing ‘ parachute plume 
ind sails are marshalled here for illustra 
lion 
First peep within the scales of a newly 
pened pine Tr 1 hiese r\ t with 
little erack, crack, as the morning sun 





3 and 4.—The flight 
5.—Twin ‘airmen’ 
Sycamore 
6.—Splitting apart and each off “on 

its own.” 


seeds of 


Written and Illustrated 
by 
G. Clarke Nuttall 


warms them, and on each brown shelf lie 
side by side two airmen just read » fly 
Each is a tiny brown seed with a large 
most delicately fashioned wing Che breeze 
rustles across the = scale helves, tirs the 
quiet airmen, and lifts their wings, and out 
they hustle, seed lowest, wing uppermost, 
spinning round and round as they fly, at the 


} 


caprice of the wind, to a home unknown 


In the VCamore and 1 maple } 
winged truit--the “airmen pairs 
from the branches, their head joined 


They are tar more substantial than those of 


the pine, with heavier seed and weight 
wing They need a y wd blow of the wind 
to strip them from the branches and tea! 
them asunder, but the. to time go 
vail off, each “on its own, twirl about 
In the all in tie quaintes fashion 

Phe next picture how the very ponderous 
airman of a West Indian plant. Its 
head is studded with spines and its wing Is 
tiff and strong, and it is obviou idapted 
for a climate where the wind blow ul 
trenuous vusts 

Phe ced ol the tre¢ < heave! 

(Ailantus - specially endow since it 
has two wings to ail it in its flight, but its 
method of flying is distinet!y eccentric, fot 


one of its wings has a peculiar twist in it, 
Set a number of these see 
odd lob 
is distinetly 


rhe elm 


very delicate and fravile ne 


ided way thev cut through the all 
amusing to watch 


aitman has or one 


viny i Mmipieltely enc ( 
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plate. Since the seed is very light these 
“plates” float and dance upon the breeze, 
and then in their myriads strew the ground 
beneath like a carpet. For each elm pro 
duces many thousands of winged seeds, and 
terrible indeed must be the mortality among 
them. 

The ash-keys are designed for air transport 
also, but their wing-structure is thick and 
leathery ; still, it serves its purpose of carry 
ing the seed—the potential ash tree—far 
afield over the damp meadows that the ash 
most affects. 

All the “airmen” are fruits of 
trees, which gives them a great advantage, 
for from their lofty place of birth they have 
a good jumping-off ground for their flight. 
But sometimes we find a wing on quite a 
lowly grown seed. Thus the little garden 
begonia produces a big seed, and attaches to 
it a most fragile wing. It never does much 
of a flight, but is chiefly hustled along just 
off the ground; still, at any rate, it gets 
away by this means from the vicinity of its 
parent. 

When we turn to the plant parachutists 
we find in miniature some of the most 
beautiful parachutes in the world. And it 
is a plain wayside weed that is second to 
none m this respect.-In the hedgeside 
grows an ugly, rough-looking plant with 
tall stalks and vellow dandelion-like heads 
that close up by noonday, and so give it the 
name of When 
they close for the last time the yellow rays 
wither and changes go on within the closed 
head, and then, one day, in place of the 
tawny bloom is a “blow-ball” as big as a 
tangerine orange, and it is made up of 
dozens of the most beautiful and fairylike 
parachutists. Each one parachute is nearly 
as big as a farthing, and is like a cobweb 
in design. At the end of the long handle 
is carried a tiny seed, and at first the para- 
chutes are all lightly attached at their seed 
ends, as the photograph shows. But at a 
critical moment the breez gently loosens 
their hold and they float away curtsying 
and swaying in the breeze over hedge and 
ditch, one of the most beautiful objects of 
the countryside for those who have eyes to 
see. 

The very familiar dandelion “clock ” is 
much inferior to “Jack,” though built on 
much the same lines, but instead of the 
parachute being of a cobweb structure it is 
only a number of radiating silver hairs 
Thistledown, again, is a parachutist that 
travels far. A rather 


above 


* John-go-to-bed-at-noon.” 


heavy seed sur 
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mounted by a lovely tuft of silken hairs 
floats up in a stately way from the thisth 
on the ground. It does not sway and 
curtsy as much as does “Jack’s’’ para- 
chutist, for its seed keeps it more or less 
erect in the air, and when it meets an 
obstac!e-—-a bough, a bit of hedge, or what 
not—it is very apt to drop its passenge: 
the seed, and the “down” goes travelling 
on alone in an irresponsible way until it gets 
draggled and spoilt by a passing shower of 
rain. 

A variation of the parachute and equally 
effective is a plume. It is the 
myriads of Waving plumes, each 
attached to a tiny seed, that form the “Old 
Man’s Beard” of the wild clematis, that 
whitens the tops of the 
autumn. ‘The wind rustling the 
tears out handfuls of the “beard” at a 
time, and the baby seeds are wafted along 
gaily in their trek for a home. 

In the next illustration we have again a 
West Indian fruit. Here the parachutist 
are born and develop within a pod, and it 
is not until conditions are ripe for the pod t 
burst that they are freed and can 
their travels. 


waving 
these 


hedges in the 


hedges 


tort , 
Stati on 


Their parachutes are very 
attractive, being beautiful thick tufts 


silver-green hairs. 

Then, again, the white featheriness of thi 
fruiting catkins of the female poplar is due t 
a host of tiny plumes, each carrying a seed 
This featheriness is very soft and adhesiv: 
and the bane of the gardener when 
“messes up the lawn.”? It must be noted 
that all kinds of poplar catkins do not tur 
white and feathery, for poplar trees are of 
two sorts, male and female, and the catkins 
of the male sort drop off at once after th 
have distributed their pollen dust, and only 
the catkins of the female trees remain on th 
trees and develop into a mass of seeds and 
plumes. 

Delightfully long and waving plumes 
attached to the seeds of the fruiting head 
of a garden geum, can be seen in the next 
picture. These are eminently 
adapted for the wafting of the seeds throug 
space. 


obviously 


But even wings, parachutes, and plume 
do not exhaust the methods by which plants 
dispatch their young 
There still remain the airmen that us 
sails as a means of progression. One of the 


through the ait 


most interesting of these is, perhaps, that o! 
the lime. Here a small bunch of fruits 

hung by a long stalk from the centre of a 
big, le ify scale. 


The wind is able to get : 


~ 
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AIRMEN OF THE PLANT WORLD 








3B 25 —The fruiting catkin 
of the Fopiar—a 


mass of tbe most 
minute seeds, each 
waving 


with a 
plume. 







26.—Delightfully long and 
waving plumes are at 
tached to the seeds of 
the Geum 


good grip of this scale, which is 
very papery and light, so that it 
is quite an easy matter for it to 
transport the 
conside! 


Britain, 


fruit to 
In Great 
apparently, the 


attached 
ible distances. 
fruit 
does not seem to mature, so that 
there is little object in its being 
distributed; still, ome can see 
what is the 


scheme of the tree 
when it is growing in a climate 
that is congenial to it. 

} 


quaint little 
way of its own in this connexion. 


The hop has a 


Here again there are male and 
female plants, and it is only 
with the female plants that we 
are concerned now. 
oval heads o! 


On these are 
overlapping scales, 
as shown in the photograph, and in a corner 
of each of these scales is wrapped a tiny 
seed. 

As the summer days pass the scales lose 
all their moisture finally the head 


, until 





breaks up, and each scale, acting as a 
bellying sail to its tiny passenger, sails off 
on its own voyage of discovery. 

Finally, we must just notice, sailing 
along on the currents of the air, the fruits of 
the hornbeam, that tree of Epping Forest 
and Hertfordshire, a tree so partial in its 
preferences of homes. These fruits are 
much bigger than the hop, and need there- 
fore a much bigger sail to carry them, and 
in the large triangular scale that the parent 
tree has supplied they are amply provided 
for in this respect. 

And so the “airmen’”’ of the plant world 
(of which the above are but a sample of a 
great multitude), the children of the plants, 
make their way through the air on the one 


great adventure of their lives, namely, to 


27.—The Lime fruit with its big sail. 

28.—The fruiting head of the Hop plant. 
mixute seed wrapped in a corner of it- 

29.—The scale acts as a bellying sail to its tiny passenger. 

30.—The seed of the Hornbeam and its triangular leafy sail. 


Each scale has a 


grow up—the 
journey that spells life or death to them, 
a journey, too, on which the chances are so 


immeasurably against their attaining their 


find a home where they may 


object. 








Is there a Mortgag 
on Your Church? 


T is a very fine thing to be able to 
open a church free of debt. Spurgeon, 
it will be remembered, did not believe 
in mortgages, and managed 10 raise the 
money for rebuilding his great Tabernac] 
afier the fire before the building Was re 


opened. Time has shown the wisdom of his 
policy, but it is not possible in many cases, 
and too often the church debt remains long 
after the enthusiasm for 

has vanished Thereafter 


millstone the 


the new building 


it is always a 


neck 


round 


The War and Church Debts 


The war, incidentally, helped to solve the 


problem of many a church debt by halving 
the value of money, and thus, in effect, 
halving the debt. \ church which had 
languished with a debt of £5,000 found 
itself able to clear off the whole amount 
with one effort. Orher h mwever, ior one 
reason of other, could not do 0. and the 
debt still remain 

If the “hich cost of livine ” halved church 
debts during the war, the consequent de 
flation of currency mav have the reverse 
effect in the future \ debt of £5,000 which 
could have been wiped off with ease in 1919 
is difficult to touch now But the real 
value of £5,000 may be considerably more 
in ten years’ time. 

Why not Now ? 

It is, therefore, a matter for gravest 
consideration to those responsible for any 
institution which has a debt if great effort 
should not be made thi year to clear it 
off. Frade is getting better; we hope that 
we have broken the back of une mployment 
Now the time to make an effort to get 
vid of vour mortgage Get clear —eve * if 
you have to start again immediately after 
with another scheme. 

How to do it is another mratt 

Several ministers IT know arrange to sit 
in their vestries on a certain dav and invite 
the gifts of the congregation. This is a 








n Wiping it Off 
By 
The Editor 


e Some Help i 


splendid idea—if it will work But, al 
the amount of money which cat raise 
in that way is limited, and sooner or late 
recourse has to be had to the old-fashione 
Bazaar, or Sale of Work 


The Perennial Bazaar 
It 


is really wonderful how the Bazaa 


has survived Who first adapted the ide 
to philanthropic purposes mu ve bee 
a genius and must have lived long year 
ago, l wonder how many chure 1 b aal 
are held every week fo yu t 
number of appeals for books, etc., whicl 
reach a publishing house like Cassell’s ever 
day, the number of bazaars must be legior 

l have often wondered mw i ild help 
the people who inning baza ¥ 
write to me for free gifts of book la 
zines, but it is simply impossible a 
to all requests that are made The questi 
of carriage alone is a serious one 
A New Plan 

\fter much thought IT have hit ’ 
idea which | think should b f ce ’ 
help to those running bazaa ‘ f | 
matter, for all trying to raise money for 
religious or philanthropic purpose At 
first I did not know whether the idea vw 
a workable one, but I ment ( to tw 
ar three people nterested in bazaat they 
took to it at once, tried it, and 1 ch case 
with substantial results. 

| think the idea is wortl 
vou are re ponsible for a Bazaar, Sale otf 
Work, or anv effort to” raise t | 
worthy purposes, perhaps you uld care 
to write to me and T will let ft 
particulars Please ay just w t your 
effort 1 n connexion with, and w pos 
tion vou occupy in relation to it—clergyman 
minister, secretary, stall-holder, et An 
the date, too, of course 

Write to The Editor, THE Quiver, | 
Belle Sauvage, London, F.C. 4 

SD 
a J ® 








hings that 
Matter 


E certainly 


need to clear our minds 
on the subject of inspiration—to 


think it out afresh in the light of 


the modern way of looking at 
When you reflect tha 


the revelation, guidance and help that God 


things. 
inspiration means 
gives to man, you can see how important it 
is to let no prejudice or timidity stand in the 
restatement of the whole 


way of a frank 


question. 


Limiting Inspiration 

To come at once to the central point, ow 
great mistake in regard to inspiration is 
limitation. \t is, 
that God 


should set any arbitrary limits to the know 


summed up in the word 


or ought to be, incorceivable 
ledge and strength He is ready to impart 
to His children. Here, as in so many other 
instances, it is our foolish narrowness 
that spoils things and blocks the way to a 
proper With 
a golden rule is, pat 
idea of limitation on God's part. 
help is needed, Ile wants to 
wherever revelation can be 
ready to impart it. See what 
when you work it out in detail. 


own 
understanding inspiration, 
aside all 
\\ hereve1 


give i; 


especially, 


received, He is 
this mean 

It makes you realize at once, for example, 
that ispiration can never be limited to any 
particular age or time. In religion, as in 
other things, humanity has a curious ten 
dency to put the golden age away back in 
the past. Fairy tales 


with “Once 
upon a time ’—as though all the wonderful 


things once happened but can never happen 


begin 


again. “Alas! alas! times are not what 
they were’? is the lament found in a 
Babylonian inscription dating six thousand 
years ago; and there are striking examples 
in the Greek poets of how, again, the 
blissful age, when it was good to be alive, 
was thought of as in the days that had 


gone. 

This is just what ‘ve do in connexion with 
inspiration. We speak of it in the past 
tense, as something that was, not as some 
thing that always is. But, when you come 
to think of it, how could inspiration evel 


cease unless God suddenly changed and the 


No. 4.—A Practical View of 
Inspiration 


By the Rev. Arthur Pringle 


prings of the divine love dried up? Re- 
member the problems and difficulties that 
Did any age, since the 
stand in 


confront us to-day 


world began, evel more urgent 
What should 
Him deny to us what He gave to the 
people of Biblical Have tempta 
sorrow easier to face 
that we can dispense with the divine help? 
Put like that, there is only one answer 
inspiration 


need of God's guidance? 
make 
times? 
tion and 


grown any 


continues and 
unrestricted from one age to an other ; there 
is no shortening of God's arm, no withhold 


His aid. 


undiminished 


ing ol 


Why the Difference ? 


But this raises a question that I do not 


want to shirk: if inspiration is the same 
through all the ages, why does there seem 
to be such a difference when you compare 


one age with another? For the ages do not 
keep at the same level; neither do they, as 
we perhaps might expect, show a gradually 
increasing 


NO: the 


itself in 


enlightenment and_ progress. 
piritual diary of the race records 
zigzag fashion, sometimes up and 
\nd the fact we have to 
for is that at certain periods it has 
much up as to baffle all ordinary 
Take, for 
greatest of the 
When, before o1 


sometimes down. 
account 
been =U 
explanation instance, the 


prophets at their best. 


since, has there been any- 
thing like them, whether for their revela 
tion of God or the language in which that 
revelation is clothed? Is it not fair to 


avy that they have had no successors on the 


same level? 


The same is true of the finest of the 
Psalms. Alike for spiritual quality and 
literary beauty, we feel instinctively that 
their supremacy is never likely to be 


challenged. And—to say 


think of the 


nothing of the 
unique character of 
New Testament. In 
short, and making all allowances, a candid 
that much of the 
Bible stands in a category by itself, with 
an “inspiration ” all its own.” What is the 
So far as it can be put into 
words, I think it is something like this: 


Gospels 


many parts of the 


judgment has to admit 


explanation ? 
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God’s readiness to inspire His children 
remains constant from age to age. The 
difference comes because the people of 
various times are not equally ready or able 
to receive inspiration. A true heart, an 
open and spiritually sensitive mind, a con- 
secrated life—these are the qualifications o° 
the man who would be inspired, and they 
are rarer in some epochs than in others. 
This is why many parts of the Bible repre 
sent “golden ages’’ of inspiration of a 
special kind. Not that they happen once 
for all; but they have been, and will be, 
repeated in varying degree, given men of 
the requisite spiritual quality. 


The Golden Ages 

You can see this principle at work in 
other spheres besides religion. Art, drama, 
literature, science have all had their out- 
standing epochs, when inspiration was 
greater than at normal times, and masters 
arose who towered above the men of other 
periods. Here, again, it does not mean that 
fortune capriciously gives to one age what 
it withholds from another; but, rather, that 
at certain junctures in history there have 
been eyes specially illimined and minds 
specially receptive 

Looked at in this way, the unique inspira- 
tion of the Bible fits in, so to speak, with 
the general scheme of things, and we can 
understand the mor? readily how inspiration 
can never be confined to one book or one 
race. Many people have told me that they 
frequently find more help from reading cer- 
tain other books than they do from reading 
the Bible. And such an experience is per- 
fectly understandable. Why should we 
refuse to believe that God speaks to us 
through great fiction, or poetry, or the re- 
cords of history? Students who declare that 
contact with the wonders of science brings 
them closer to God than many so-called 
sacred writings are to be encouraged, not 
rebuked. We are d ing a false service to 
religion when we try to confine God’s revela- 
tion between two covers or crush it into 
one mould, however targe 

To turn all this into something thoroughly 
human and practical, think how all round 
you, wherever you look, the real Bible is 
still being written. The things that hap 
pened in Bible-times are, in their essence, 
happening to-day. In our world-politics 
and social problems we need, as much as 
ever, the fire and insight of the prophets. 
And, if it be a question of the “Acts of the 


Apostles,” what “acts ” could be more trui: 





“apostolic ’’ than the brave persistence and 
cheerfulness with which thousands of 
ordinary men and women are to-day facing 
difficulty and trouble? Nor would you find 
it difficult to name high-minded social 
workers and philanthropists, or devoted 
scientists putting truth before fame o1 
reward, who stand plainly in the succession 
of the God-inspired. 


A Practical Test 

If you have followed me so far, you must 
feel that we have cpened out this alk 
important subject so that the winds of a 
bigger outlook can play upon it. And, 
what is much to the point so far as the 
plain man is concerned, we have incident 
ally provided ourselves with a test which 
will enable us to recognize inspiration when 
we see it. Put in a nutshell, here it is 


whatever inspires is inspired. As the 
familiar text says: “All scripture inspired 
by God is profttable.’’ That helps us to 





know where we are. When aman says, “If 
you begin picking and choosing in the Bible 
instead of taking it all as it stands, how 
am I to know what is inspired and what is 
not?” the answer is clear. Let me remind 
such a man of what he does, every day of 
his life, as regards his food. Here he is 
“picking and choosing ”’ all the time; 


not, 
if he is a healthy sort of person, in any 
finicky arbitrary way, but guided by a 
natural instinct as to what suits his par 
ticular need and appetite. He may be, and 
probably is, largely ignorant of the way in 
which the food has been prepared; all he is 
concerned with is whether it does or does 
not agree with him. Such a test is rough 
and ready; but, given a little common sense, 
it carries most of us along happily enough 
And this is precisely what, in a spiritual 
sense, we can do with the Bible As 
Coleridge said, one of the great proofs of 
its inspiration is that “the word finds us”; 
when we are hard pressed and up against 
things, needing every ounce of help we can 
get, the Bible seems to know where we are, 
it “finds * us and sets us going again. In 
“food language,” this is another way of 
saying that, as we go through Scripture, 
we can instinctively discover what “agrees ’”’ 
with us and fits our need. There is no call 
for us to bother ourselves with what, at 
least for the time being, is “over our heads” 
or outside our lives. Flere, in this wonder- 
ful library, 1s a wealth of treasure that gives 


us just what we waxt. Why not take it 


without needless distraction as to the mean- 
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ing of much else that does not appeal to 
us? 

But what of those parts of the Bible that 
are not “edifying,” and that represent God 
as doing and sanctioning many things that 
go dead against all 
humanity? These, 
accepted not as revelations of God, but as 
reflections of men’s ideas of Him. Man is 
continually making God in his own image. 
Like people, like God, is a true maxim, In 
those far-back ages when there were sup- 
posed to be many rival deities, they were 
naturally thought 
other; and, as tyranny and cruelty 


true dictates of 


certainly, are to be 


to be jealous of each 
were 
judged worthy attributes of earthly kings, 
so they were counted worthy in the gods. 
There you have the key to much that is 
said about the God of the Jews in the Old 
Testament. fo accept it as divinely 
inspired is to do violence to the whole 
Accept what harmonizes 
with that spirit, reject what clashes with it; 


spirit of Christ. 


that is another way of putting the practical 
test. Talk of the difficulty of discriminat- 
ing! You could send a child through the 
Bible with that lamp, the lamp of Christ’s 
spirit, and he would not lose his way. 


Old Testament “‘ Heroes” 

There is one other thing which most 
people perhaps are inclined to feel an em- 
barrassment, but which strikes me as having 
a very helpful Much sarcasm 1s 
levelled at the “heroes ” of the Old Testa 
ment, with all their shortcomings and moral 


side. 


lapses; and, of course, if we are foolish 
enough to hold them up as_ inspired 
examples, the sarcasm is deserved. They 


are not models, and were never meant to be. 
But has it ever occurred to you to look at it 
in this way? 


Supposing the Bible were a 


gallery of plaster-saints, a succession of 
men and women miraculously immune from 
What 
After all, there 
are some splendid people among the Bible 
characters, and their heroism and goodness 


the failings of ordinary humanity? 
good would that be to us? 


mean the more to us from the very fact that 


THINGS THAT MATTER 





they had so much temptation and weakness 
to overcome. 


Rough Guidance 
We can go 


even further. Inspiration, 
the message of God to our lives, may take 
the form of rebuke 


and warning when 
occasion demands. 


It, all unconsciously, I 
am walking dangerously near the edge of 
a precipice, the “guidance ” I need is to be 
pulled back, however roughly, into safety. 
Which is exactly what some of the most 
gloomy and unpleasant parts of the Bible 
do for us. They depict the consequences of 
sin so ruthlessly as to give an added incen- 
tive to self-mastery. And, in our own 
moments of shame and remorse, how much 
it means to us to read of men who have 
fallen as low as we have and yet have been 
able to rise up again and make a fresh 
start. So that even much of the painful 
realism of the Bible may have its inspiring 
use. 

Thinking in this way, we have a practical 
working idea of inspiration, and we shall 
learn to look for tokens of the divine revela- 
tion on every hand, and not least in our- 
For, in the quaint saying of Martin 
Luther, “Sun and moon, Peter and Paul, 
thou and I, are nothing but words of God.” 


selves. 


<je 
The Quotation 
“The Word or Spirit of God is your life, 
and speaks to you always as long as you 
live nobly; dies oui of you as you refuse to 
obey it. It may come to you in books, 
come to you in clouds. come to you in the 
voice of men, come to you in the stillness 
o} deserts.” RUSKIN. 
<Se 
THE PRAYER 
ELP us, O Lord, to live out on the open 
sea of Thine all-reaching love, and to move 
with the currents of Thy power; to fill life’s 
sails with the fresh winds of spiritual truth and 
freedom; to sail up and down time's glorious 


coast, carrying a heaven-scented cargo of better 
life to men, 
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“THE COMMITTEE DECIDED—” 


Unorthodox Sentiments 
AM very 
and | 
Having 


doubtful about democracy, 


do not believe in committees. 


“between ourselves relieved 


mvself of these unorthodox sentiments, I 
will hasten to explain that, theoretically, 


they are all right as things go; only give 


votes to evervbody and the millennium will 


the 
them 


come: choose best brains in the com- 


munity, make into committee, and 


all will be 


well, there 


a 
In practice, 


well—in_ theory. 
hitch 
have never been able to discover why. 


By 


should be well. 


is a somewhere, and 


law Ss of logic ot 
You want t 


all 
» run a church, 

Well, you 
man; Mr. B, 
knowledye 
who is a 
should be 
should 


knowledge and 


and arithmetic 


club, a business 
\, who. 
Mr. 
and understanding, and 
man of experience. The 
a+b+ce+d=ahed. Your ¢ 
strength, wisdom, 
But ¢ it? 
I put the question to the average clergy 


1 bazaar, 
choose Mr. 


| 
who 


( 


a strong 
} 
1O Nas 


Mr. D, 
result 


wise; w! 


ommittee 
possess 


experience. loes 


man who has a parish council, to the typical 


secretary of a tennis club, to the ordinary 
business man. Somehow a+/h+c4d does 
not represent abcd, but x. 

fo 
Why ? 

I have been asking myself the last few 
days why this should be so, but I cannot 
for the life of me tell. There must be some- 
thing in mass psychology that explains 


the business, but one can never be sure what 
will never treat 
like never 
leave things to a committee with the sure 
knowledge that the business will be done. 


a committee do, one can 


a committee a human being; 


Years ago I was connected with a church 


that had tl 


he strongest, finest body of men 
I had ever met on its diaconate. I recall 
them one by one. Mr. A was a distinguished 


Member of Parliament. Mr. B was a promi- 


nent civil servant. Mr. C one of the most 
genial, inspiring men [ have met. Mr. D, 
a first-rate mar of business, Mr. E, a states 
man whom [| alwavs thought missed his 
vocation in life, for he should have been 
Speaker of the House of Commons. Mr 
Kk was an accountant. —and » I could go 
on. <A very strong, able committee. Yet 
somehow, the affairs of that church went all 
Wrong 5 they chose a mini-ter who was not 
acceptable to the congregation; the church 
split, many left, the minister had eve ntually 
to resign, the church fell on evil days and 
has never done any good “Ince 

It may be pure coincidencs I mention 
it just to show that committees however 
ideal on paper, sometimes have a knack of 
turning out disastrously. Perhaps it. is 
the unknown force of the reacti of A on 
B; the unexplained unworkab of C, 
more often the loquacity of D Anvhow, 
1 committee is a fearsome thing at. the 
best of times. A safe rule in life is to 
avoid them like the plague. 

<jo 

Making the Best of It 

I wish I could put my pen down at this 
stage. But there, you and 1 cann ae 
away from committees, so the next. best 
thing is to study how to work them. You, 
my readers, have various committees and 
sub-committees in connexion with your 
church, and are yourself a member of one 
of them; you felt very proud when you 
were elected, and h mnestly desire to do 


good service. 
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You, my dear lady, are a 








member of the Women’s Executive, Presi- 
dent of the Working Guild Committee and 
Vice-President of the Women’s Insti- 
tute. Unless I say something to tone down 
mv earlier remarks you will write threaten- 
THE QUIVER. Com- 


poor, are with us; 


local 


discontinue 
like the 


how to make the best of them. 


ing to 
mittees, ever 


the point is 


se 
Too Many Heads 
On thinking the matter over it seems to 


me that what a committee wants more than 


anything els leadership. 
There must be one head, and there must 
lovaltv to that head, or there will be 


disaster. 
The trouble with most committees is that 


there are either too many heads—or none. 
Get two or three streng men each keen to 
get his own way, and you cannot expect 
success. So often it happen that a com- 
mittee is chosen to represent different in 
terests: each man is there because he has 
in axe to grind, not because he is genuinely 
interested to make the committee a suc 
cess. What is tne result? Either war 
and futility, or a compromis¢ \ has a 
plan, not perfect, of course, but workable. 
B points out the weaknesses of A’s plans, 
ind provos one of his own which, of 
course, like that of h rival’s, is not pet 
fect, but would meet the case equally well. 
What | ppen the matter is compro 
mised, A’s plan is not adopted, neither 
is B’s, but a little from A’s is added to a 
litthe from B’ The result should be the 
ideal plan; nh practice it too often, a 
mongrel, with much of the weaknesses of 
both, contradictory, impracticable, unwork- 
able. Th weaknesses only reveal them 
Ives in t | t of day in the heat of 
we moment the COMMProlise is hailed as 


an inspiration chairman shakes hands 
With himself tor having kept the good will 


ot both parties and preserved the harmony 
of the commiuttec, \las! 
So we must recognize that too many heads 


spoil the k instead of he Ip ng it, unless 


one and all are able and willing entirely 
to subordinate their own ideas, prejudices, 
and plans to the 


mmon vood 


<je 
Not an Automatic Machine 
This is not all that is to be 


ubject ot leade 


said on the 


lhere is too often a 


rmmittee a an au 
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tomatic machine. You just put a load of 
miscellaneous propositions into the mouth of 
the machine and it turns out a finished 
project. 

You have a problem. 
the 


“Oh, leave it to 
say. It is 
mittee’s duty to solve problems 


committee, ” the com- 


you 
and some- 
Often they do not. Things 
work much more easily if the one who has 
the n hand knows what he wants, 
and by wise leadership pilots the matter 
through \ successful committee meeting 
means preparation—plenty of preparation; 
thought out, difficulties discussed, 
propositions formulated, different courses 
examined, estimated for, considered. Then 
there is some chance of good work result- 
Having worked up the subject, having 
mastered the details, being able to present 
the proposition so that the least intelligent 
can understand, then there is a chance of 

stroke of inspiration that 


with 


times they do. 


matter 


details 


ing. 


that sometimes 


comes collective thought breaking in 
on your committee and making an ordinary 
thing into something extraordinary. 

When you want to propose marriage to 
a lady, trust to the 
but propose nothing at all to a 
that prepare both your 


youl and 


inspiration of the 
moment 
committee in 
and 
and expect 


Wavy; 


scheme arguments, suspect 


pitfalls. 
<sJe 
Irresponsible Critics 


Shall I sav that the 
f mnstbility 2 


next thing required 
This 
extraordinarily 
sometimes the most 


sense ot resp 


would take for granted, but, 


is a you 


enough, a committee Is 


irresponsible conglomeration imaginable. 


It has been said that a corporation has 


committee 


ho conscience, Certa nity a 

will often do what none of its members 
individually would dare to do “7 would 
never have done it,’ is the plea of each 


individual ‘but the committee 


’ 


afterward: 


thought or “the committee did not 
see its Way to ’ and the individual 
member feels that it is not As responsi 
bilitv, anyhow. How easy it Is In com 
mittee to put a spoke in somebody’s wheel ! 
I have known men do it not in malice 
but just for the sake f being in evi 


get up, and, in a few 
quiet 
you 


dence It nice to 
scorn 
did 


1ot have injttred the 


phrases, on a 
Of 


any harm; you 


well-cut pout 


prop sition course, not mean 


would 
world, 


person or plan for the But you were 


lacking in a sense of responsibility—and it 
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The Talking Tragedy 

To talk! Ah! that is the tragedy of 
committees! How often have I longed for 
the editorial blue pencil in the committee 
! How I edited those 
speeches, cut wordy passages out of pon- 


room could have 
derous orations, suppressed irrelevant argu- 
ments! This, I suppose, is the chairman’s 
function—a most delicate 
function, which, however, I have sometimes 
admirably managed. <A_ thousand 
thanks for a good chairman who can tact- 
fully keep the meeting to the point and 
suppress loquacity. At 
there is an 


difficult and 


seen 


some committees 
arrangement whereby tea is 
at the end of the proceedings. It 
has a wonderful effect in curtailing useless 


arguments ! 
a se 


What They Cannot Do 
Committees, as I have said, are 
things. Yet they may be 
valuable if 
rightly 


served 


tecarsome 
made useful and 
rightly chosen and 
But one must always 


they are 
managed, 


understand their limitations. 
For instance, never ask a committee to 
work out details. Never let a committee 


prepare a letter or a manifesto. Even in 
Parliament, where they have the most ex- 
perienced and skilful draughtsmen ready 
to help, it has been known time after time 
that a most extraordinary form of words 
has found its statute book 
simply because the wording has_ been 
settled on the floor of the House—by the 
chosen representatives of the people. 


way on to the 


It seemed all right at the moment; several 


minds had been at work and the wording 
had been seen and approved by several 
more—but much time and money has been 


spent in the law courts thereafter trying 
to put a meaning to ambiguous phrases. 
No, for the details of a scheme appoint 
a sub-committee—preferably of one. Give 
him, or them, all the instructions you like. 
Tell the sub-committee that the n 
must be strong, 


manifesto 
but courteous, implicit, vet 
but leave it to the sub-com 
mittee to draw up the precious document! 


not involved 


<Je 
Writing Up the Minutes 


fact 
their decisions 


A curious about committees is 


may meat 


- 


nothing, according to the idea 


the chairman or secretary lf the chai 





man does not know his business (or does not 
want a matter brought to a head) it is sur- 
prising how easy it is for a 
fizzle out without 
arrived at. 

Similarly, 
secretary comes to 
put—and quite innocently—his 
struction on the decision 
meeting. Of 


discussion to 
a definite decision being 
how when the 
write the minutes to 


easy it is 


own con 
arrived at by the 
formal resolution 
may have been proposed and committed to 
writing, in which case there is not much 
chance of ambiguity. But for small 


course, a 


con 
mittees, it usually resolves itself into a 
“feeling ” that a certain course should be 


taken, the precise direction of that cours 
not always being apparent. Ask 
three people who have attended a committe 
to tell you what decisions were 


two or 


arrived at 
and you will be surprised at the differences 
that will be revealed. To avoid misunder 
tandings, and to ensure efficient working, 
I have known a chairman jot down in a book 
the precise decision arrived at, and 


pass 
the book on to the secretary for guid 
ance in making out the minutes. But, of 
course, this is not always possible, and it 
should not be necessary if only the chair 


see that a decision is 


and the secretary notes its precise 


man will arrived at 


terms 
<se 
Resolutions—Alas! 


But when a 


} 
seconded 


resolution — is pre posed 


and carried unanimously, why, 
alas, it by no means follows that it will be 
carried out. “The committee decided 
individual has to carry out the 
matter, and it would afford food fot 


meditation to go through the minute books 


b 


but some 


1ronic 


of some committees, read the heroic resolu- 
tions arrived at—and note how many have 
begun and ended there—mere pious resolves 


that were not worth the trouble of recording 


A committee may be made a power for 


good in the community; it may draw to 
itself the wisdom, experience and courage 
of the best minds in the district and may 
act wisely and well. One sincerely hop 


for such glorious results; but for myself 
the best committee I know of is a committee 


ol one} 
oJ ~ 
ie 








~ 
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Peter Denham— 


Knight-Errant 


“« Y race! And the 
little feller it,” muttered Peter 
Denham under his breath. 

He was far too early for his appointment, 
and he was sitting alone against the wall of 
the big hotel lounge. It happened to be 
fairly empty at the moment, and _ con- 
sequently the wide expanse of dark red felt 
made an undisturbed background for the 
two small objects on which Mr, Denham’s 
fired to a sudden keen interest, were 

riveted. 


George, it’s a 


wins 


eyes, 


Two scraps of paper—part of a letter, 
probably, carelessly torn up and dropped— 
had been caught by 
open door 
him in a spasmodic, 
the carpet 


the draught from an 
and whirled towards 
irregular flight along 
At once the patient dejection 


opposite 


which had marked the young man’s whole 
attitude vanished. He leant forward, his 
elbows on his knees, his gloved hands 


clasped loosely between them, his rather 
saturnine face lighting up amazingly. 

It was a face at the best of 
times. Few people would have been pre- 
pared for the smile that lit the dark features 
to an expression that was entirely boyish in 
its sunny irresponsibility. It was only when 
he smiled that one realized Denham 


to be not a day older than the twenty-eight 


misleading 


Peter 


years to which his prematurely grey hair 
and his recent air of despondent gloom 
added at least another fifteen. 

Past shell-shock had silvered Mr. Den- 
nam’s erstwhile sleek black head, and a 
financial crisis accounted for his present 
gloom. Peter’s monet tary affairs had been 
on the verge of a crisis for some time, and 
during the past London season they had 
toppled finally over that verge. After a 
searching examination into the debris and 


a depressing settling-up with his creditors 
he found himself left with a bare pittance. 


He had sold his shooting lodge, his hunters 
and polo ponies. Peter Denham—enfin/ 
had retired from the world of sport and 


Pleasure which had provided the scenes fot 
so many hectic moments life 
} Me te cel] F 

He had brought his himself, 


ind He always been in- 


in his young 
troubles 


had 


on 


he knew it. 


A Medern Story 
Ey 
Anne Weaver 


clined to extravagance; and in the seaction 
after the war he had surrendered recklessly 
to the impulse which had made so many 
men determine to “have a good time,” no 
matter what it cost, as compensation for the 
years of stern discipline and _ sobering 
danger 

Now he was paying for that impulse. 

This morning fresh (if one can 
employ such an anomalous expression; 
** jaded ’? would have been nearer the mark) 
from an interview with his family lawyer 

The man of law had scarcely ridden the 
situation with a light hand; Mr. Denham 
still smarted retrospectively under the lash 
of his dry précis of it. 

“A job of some kind or a rich wife,” Mr. 
Liddle had observed succinctly, “are the 
only two alternatives for 

“Scratch the second,’’ 
equal terseness. 


s he was 


you.” 
said Peter with 
The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. To 
do his client justice, he reflected, women 
had not been numbered among the things 
which had brought him to his present pass. 
Peter was man, essentially. He 
liked women enough, but sport in his 
case Was an exacting mistress and had left 
him no time for cultivating other things; 
also the women of his particular set had 
been a_ racing, 


a man’s 


well 


bridge-playing, jazzing 
crowd who had not inspired any great ad- 
miration in him, 
in Pe 


Horses, 


Ss opinion, were apt to 
run more or less true to form; but you 
couldn’t rely on a woman’s performance 
from one day to another. His regrettable 
experience had been that the majority of 
them were prone to run crooked; and he 
shied instinctively at the idea of sharing 
double harness with any one of them. Be 
sides, what had he to offer a wife, excepting 


distant ex- 
pectations from a lamentably healthy rela- 


the usual creditable war record, 


tive, a pack of debts and his ugly self? 
Peter was not a conceited young man; nor 
did he suffer from undue optimism as re- 
earded his own capabilities. Consequently, 
when the lawyer proceeded to define the 
alternative, he wasn’t very enthusiastic. 
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“What? Manage 


perty when I’ve made ducks and drakes of 





another feller’s pro- 


my own?”’ he 


} , 


questioned with raised eye 
brows. 

Mr. Liddle nodded 

“This wouldn't be vour own,” he said 
**T’ll do you tie Justice to beheve 
make all the 
added 


with a client of mine w 


dryly; 
that 
\s it happens,” he 
ment to- 


would 


day 
trustee to a property which vou s} 
fancy, be quite adequate to 
he is 


H« arr 


day, staying at the 


gather that 


present 


agent. 


lunching with 


turn up there at about one o’clock and I’]) 
introduce you,”’ 
“You really think I'm capable .. .”’ 


began Peter nervously. Mr. Liddle cut 


short with 


“Why 


Impatience. 


not? You 


went through a course 


of training for land agency before the wa 
didn’t you? If you’d put that Lining to 
good use, instead of! ; 

“Kamerad!*’ Peter threw up his hands 
ruefully with that disarmingly bovish smile 


of his. “Haven't | told you that I never 


mean to play the fool again as long as I 
live?” 

“Stick to that and there’s hope for vou, 
retorted the other grim 

He would no doubt ave mn tered it 
subject one on which 1O pe l , rt abdan 
doned could he have seen the incorrigib 


Peter at the present moment, not an hour 


, , , ) 
later, in the lounge of the | { 

A man in Mr. Denham’s | n had n 
right to be easil imused and interested in 





absurd trivialities Dut th. Va the oO 
of Peter. The smallest trifle would dive 
his thoughts from s vus thin nd 
his caper interest 

At this moment the etween 
scraps Of paper was inter n nm as mu 
as if he wasn’t broke t e world, with 
tis future depending on the interview whic 
awaited him. 

“The b poeSs n ‘ vy G , 

Peter smote kine i el ne i 
fust as the larger P ( paper, atte ne 
Or two uncertain gyrations, fluttered helt 
skelter to his feet—a winik He. stoop 
idly to pick up the tw ‘ 1) 
and then a udden eallz n ot h 
childish and incurable frivolity irged 
in him, and he flus ! ] ! I I 
as he dropped ‘ } 
Taced elt ! I } 


and around t 


though someone might 


glanced up 


have 
him wit! 
his 


and 
denly by a gil 


folly; attention wa 
| who sat opp 


h a disapproving knowled; 


he 
bee n 


led 


s arrested 


ysite him in 


f the big velvet chairs. She too was a 
and she was staring at him openly, 
parted lips and wide, intent eyes 
straightway everything else nt o 
Peter Denham’s head. 

It wasn’t merely that she was 
ordinarily pretty; it was something 
more unusual than that For a secor 


two they st 
she 
woman were standing by the 
backs to het 
Pete) 
Over the expression of m 


with their 


glanced back again to 


there is a conventional « 
ere, In lw eves ol a prett 
dressed n leep mourning 
liaphanous, expensive 

from Pa Peter Denham 

ippea indecision ind / 
naked fear of a trapped an 
yy a desperate resolution 


He watched her in startled fa 
she dived in a black suéde t n 
duced an ssurd jittle gol 1-mounted 
wok in which she rapidly ed 
ine Deliberate \ she tore 
nto » preces and pave r 
ance { he couple ) ( ) 
were disputing their bi nd I 
for tle comedy—or was ad 
hal a ern enacted behind 
| ssed the 2 y 
he i ( ne ot the dt l i¢ 
i ) le her and w ed 
nt i tine fluttered 1 
! l hh LET ¢ ‘ Hit Pe 
ore In e appeal, and h 1 
Iden quickenin ( 
\¢ n en cs VOTE ai n 
nad ked up b 
id been’ 
}] ( each h ‘ 
co ( n ( Va t nn 
nx . ince finished 
inne | mn hi ) ca 
Pet ise, tingling in eve I 
runtered i s ( nee ) | 
en 1 I ( ( \ l 1 ti 
t i rie en -_ i¢ 
1 id ) roped and ed 
) | mm, out h 
\ nee i tiie 


ired at one anoth 


glanced away to where 


er. the n 
a man 


listant 


mournin 


and 





switti 


a s 


bureau 














awn by 


D- 


Two small 


itl cried. 


4 
g 


the 


Jack !’ 


** Uncle 


Toby Huyn 


1u: 


pL 


hands were in his 


loved | 


1552 


o 
& 





> 
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Once outside, he stood and pieced them 
together. 

“Please help me.’’ So ran the brief mes- 
sage, heavily underlined. “Take me away 
from these people. I’m in dreadful trouble. 
Say that you are my uncle, Major John 
Esmond, just home from India; they’ve 
never met him and they’ll believe 
Please.—KitTty ESMOND.” 

Peter Denham gasped. It certainly was a 
pretty cool request! But its very baldness 
and audacity hinted at a desperation that 
had no time to waste on the fimesses of ex- 
planation or excuses. 

How did one impersonate an uncle? 
Uncles were middle-aged persons, as a rule. 
Peter suddenly remembered his own grey 
hair and grinned. Of course, she had taken 
him for much older than he And 
“would he take her away?’’ Where to? 
Where would this uncle be likely to take 
her? Here he had a brilliant inspiration. 
To lunch, anyhow! Confound old Liddle 
and his wealthy client. Liddle had clearly 
implied this morning that he, Peter, was a 
fool; what would he say now, to a man 
who plunged blindfold into the dilemmas of 
a strange young woman—an adventuress 
very possibly—the whole thing a cleverly 
got-up plant of some kind. . .? 

No, he’d be hanged if it was! That girl 
was terrified. He turned abruptly and 
marched back into the lounge. 

She was no longer alone; the couple to 
whose party she apparently belonged had 
joined her, and Peter, as he walked slowly 
past them, took an instant dislike to the 
middle-aged woman in rather flashy gar- 
ments — a_ thin-lipped, dominant-jawed 
woman whose light eyes were set close to- 


” 


you. 


was. 


gether above a prominent nose. The man 
was of a different, vaguely scholarly type, 
round shouldered and icled, 
wearing shabby, old-fashioned, 
clothes. Yet in spite of the high, round 
forehead and dreamy eyes, there was a cer- 
tain pinched meanness about the 


bespect and 


London 


lower 
of the face which made it no more agreeable 
than the woman’s 


part 


Peter could hear the latter talking rapidly 
to the girl with a hard, smiling vivacity as 
he paused near the entrance doors, 
his pulses throbbing with a keen, half 
humorous realization of the amazing 
audacity on which he was about to embark. 
\ brief second’s glance through 11 


me door 


great 


way was followed by another at his watch 
Then he swung round on his heel and 
bestowed a cursory, searching glance on the 
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other occupants of the lounge as though in 
the hope that he might have overlooked the 
person for whom he was waiting. It was 
really very well acted; even if he did a 
trifle overdo the start with which his eyes 
finally rested on the little group beside the 
farther door. 

“Good heavens! if that isn’t Kitty!” ex- 


claimed Mr. Denham in accents of de- 
lighted astonishment. 
He spoke rather loudly. Weren’t Anglo- 


Indian majors prone to be a trifle 
explosive ? 


noisy and 
And his voice reached the little 


group, which turned simultancously as he 
advanced, beaming, both hands out 
stretched. 


“Uncle Jack!” the girl cried. 

Two small gloved hands were in his, a 
little, pointed face was upturned, its pallor 
dyed with a swift scarlet flush, while a pair 
of blue eyes sparkled brilliantly into his 
own. What actresses women were! Which 
was the real thing—the terror of a moment 
ago, or this almost impish enjoyment of thé 
situation? Peter’s natural modesty mini 
mized his own quite creditable performance 
in face of this perfect acting—or 
acting? Once again the suspicion of a 
plant of some kind gripped him. Well, h 


was it 


was in for it now, whatever it was. And 
she was so young—dash it all !—eighteen or 
nineteen at the most. Her mouth was the 


softly curved, dewy mouth of a child. 

By George! oughtn’t uncles and nieces 
to kiss at meeting, surely? 

Peter Denham stooped recklessly to that 
confiding, uplifted face; then, checked at 
the last moment by something in her eyes, 


that flinched in startled dismay even while 


~she smiled and remained gallantly motion- 


less, changed his mind. His lips, 
pressing hers, lightly brushed 
The play had begun. 


instead of 


her cheek. 


“Little Kitty, by all that’s wonderful!” 
he repeated with rather breathless geniality. 
He hadn’t a notion what to say next, but 


his confederate took command of the situa- 
tion. She poured out upon 


him a torrent of 

questions and never waited for the answers. 
When had he arrived? They hadn’t ex 
pected him for another couple of months 
Didn’t he think (this with jestine reproach 
that he was shamefully ne ting his 


duties as guardian by keeping his 
completely in the 
ments ? 

“Ward ’’—“‘ guardian”. Petel 
snatched at his Thought I’d su 


prise you,’”’ he announced breezils 


dark as to h 


cues 
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a guardian’s business, ch? Playing the 
stealthy sleuth! And may I ask what 
you’re doing here, young lady?”’ 
’ #Katherine, my dear,’’ the lady with the 
dominant jaw intervened; her voice was 
silkily, strenuously smooth, but her face was 
flushed in patches of 
“please introduce us.’ 
Miss Esmond turned in a flutter of pretty 
apologies and performed the ceremony. 
“Dr. and Mrs. Lingard, as Uncle Jack 
knew, had been so kind as to take care of 
her since father died. They would be 
thankful, she felt sure”—and smiled de- 
precatingly at them as she said it—‘to 
hand over their onerous responsibility to 
the proper person tak 


unbecoming red, 


Behind her smile Peter sensed a breath- 
less strain as of impending climax. The 
crux of the situation was obviously ap- 
proaching; and glancing from one to the 
other of the unattractive couple, he noticed 
that the man had gone a sickly grey and 
that his weak mouth was working nervously. 

The sight inspired Peter with confidence. 
He clasped the lady’s bony fingers and 
vigorously shook the doctor’s limp hand. 
It was clear that they saw no reason what- 
ever to doubt his identity; equally clear 
that the sudden appearance of Major John 
Ksmond was about as unwelcome as it could 
possibly be. 

“Major Esmond will understand,” Mrs. 
Lingard’s disagreeable silky voice purred at 
him, “that we were only too glad to under- 
take the charge laid upon us by his brother, 
from whom we had received so many kind- 


nesses—such a dear and valued friend. .. .” 
“Very good of you,’’ Peter said briskly, 


gnoring the sentimental note. An uncom- 


promising ring had crept into his own voice. 
rhese people were wrong ’uns, he felt sure 
f that, on their faces alone. “Saddling 
yourselves with other people’s worries ‘ 
“That's a horrid thing to call me, Uncle 

! “But 


lack! ’’ the girl protested, laughing. 


you always 


were an old curmudgeon! ’”’ 
She slipped an arm through his. To an 
uutside eye the action was just an ordinary 
affectionate little familiarity; but Peter felt 
he clinging appeal of those light fingers 
through every fibre of his being. And he 
iked it! Odd thing; but there it was. 
No; she needn’t be afraid that he’d let 


down; though Heaven alone knew what 
Vas to be done with her. 
All the more I 


reason for you to mind 
our ps and q’s now that I’ve come home 
look afte you,” he said. * Where 


were you gadding off to, I should like to 
know ?”’ 

Dr. Lingard explained hurriedly that he 
and his wife and Miss Kitty, having spent 
a few days in London, were on their way 
down to a little place on the East Coast, 
where he had taken a house for a few 
months. 

“Quite a quiet little spot,” interposed 
Mrs. Lingard deprecatingly, “having re- 
gard to the dear child’s mourning.’’ 

“And on account,” added her husband, 
“of Miss Kitty having been a little run 

In my professional capacity ”’ 


down lately. 
—his paternal smile made Peter long to 


kick him—‘‘I felt bound to order her a 
change of air.” 
“There doesn’t seem much amiss with 


her looks,’? commented Peter in the slightly 
gruff and unsympathetic tone which he 
fancied to be natural to an uncle.  In- 
wardly his whole soul revolted against the 
blatant inadequacy of such a description 
as applied to the deliciously pretty creature 
whose clasp on his arm was tightening with 
a warming pressure. He patted her hand 
Peter was, so to speak, get- 
ting warmed up to his part. 

“Anyhow, it won’t hurt her to put off her 
visit for a day or two,’ he added cheer- 
fully. “Sorry to upset your plans at a 
moment’s notice, but since I’ve run across 
you all so opportunely I think I'll carry 
There are a good 
many things I’ve got to talk to her about.” 

His suggestion raised all the animated 
protest which he expected; but encouraged 


reassuring ly ; 


Kitty off with me now. 


by the confiding motionlessness of that 
small hand upon his arm, Mr. Denham 
overrode it with a genial autocracy, and the 
girl remained silent, her eyes travelling 
from one to the other, while her breath 
came a little quickly between her parted 
lips. 

No. Major Esmond thanked Mrs, Lin 


gard for her very kind invitation, but he 
could not leave London just yet. He had 
to see his lawyer; in fact he was meeting 
the fellow this (So he 
bother it! and the old bounder might be 
moment and 


morning, was, 


here at any give him away to 

the very dickens of 
an awkward situation. He must get out of 
his rapidly and take 


this 
some quiet restaurant 


to the 


these sharks and create 


the girl with him to 
where he could get 


DOO! 


1 of the whole amazing adven- 
ture.) 


If, for a brief second or two, Peter flung 
a regretful thought to the lost opportunities 
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of that interview which old Liddle had 
arranged for him, he gallantly suppressed 
it. 

But even as he made the allusion to his 
lawyer the opposition melted with extra 
ordinary swiftness. Mrs. Lingard suddenly 
remembered that they had not left them- 
train 
wished his niece to 


selves too much time to catch their 

Since Major 

put off her v 
| 


Esmond 


- % the t f 
sit to the coast, Ol 


1 
ing more to be said. 
Kitty must come 
they would always be pleased. ; 
She became as jerkily sparing of 
as she had 
diffuse. Hei 
collected hei 
band witl 


porter 


course, 
there was noth Dearest 


down to them later 


words 


previously been smooth and 


hard 


hand 


eyes and bony fingers 
uggage and her hus 

haste. The 
carrving out the rest of 


Miss 


almost violent 
who was 
their luggage was bidden to leave 
Esmond’s boxes. 

“The young lady's uncle, Major Esmond, 
has arrived and will take charge of her,” 
Pete 
had no desire to drag in 
than 


heard her say, and squirmed. He 
more witnesses 
fraud ; 
and the commissionaire, an hotel clerk and 


need be to his well-meaning 


} 


a page were a standing close by, in 
terested spectators the little scene, whil 
he suffered, helpless, beneath that in 


variable propensity of the human shark fo 


lealing in unnecessary explanations 
After which the enemy departed with the 
rapidity of a cinema play. So rapid it was 


that for a moment his original qualms came 


back Once again he asked himself Was 
the whole thing a_ preconceived plot and 
he a silly dupe Phe the girl’s voice 
With a new note t nid ! constram 
In it, tell on hits ¢ - 

“Where shall we 20 ’ she demanded 

He turned and rwoked al her The 
pretty, child-like hace id grown sudden] 
grave, as though she had at last full 


realized the enormity of the venture whi 


iad left her alone in London trange 
man He was struck anew b ithtu 
nes- But before hy vuld iswer her th 
dapper stn ny ciernK ste} pea l urd. 
| unch Wl ead in ; nent, 
h said | ) VO W 
red 
keh Pet ared i Phen he 
irugge Lh h;wuldel and iughed reck 
CSSIV Phe \ t ning Was growin 
nadder and madd it tuff t 
lreams are made of! 
We ie didn’t e! Th took him f 
rine hi ( ( ) ) ( ne \\ 0 


ordered 


and, hang it all! he might as we 
advantage ol 
Liddle until this imbrog] 
heedlessly 


had 


ou 


t 


i 
‘ 


As 
lunch 


might perhaps pacify him; 


trl 


Ist t 


yp 
eter, 


ly 
t( 


Oo 


lunch 


it. 
yest 


abje 


in a 


their 


he party 


*¢ 


{ apologies and reimbut 


luck. 


opt imisti« 


Sa 
it 
Wi 


“That 


id 


cheerfully. 


Mr. 


didn’ 


not 


is 


young 


rooms 


1 
« 


be 


quiet 


f 


t 


in the habit of 
women 
at public 


spot in 


you'll 
still 
sounds all 
Which was exact 


notic 


private 


plunged 


} 


mistake 


10 


into 


had 


who 


e 


be lieve d 


} 
+ 


right, 


} 


plac cs; 


which 


yrthcoming seemed 


necessity.) 
“Oh. 


ul 


ae 


T 


He 


‘| ne 


If 


ie 


\ 


ry 


to 


but’ 


re 


¢ 


she 


o 
5S 


‘x pec ting 


aze 


n 





sitting-room; 


to 


had 


in | 


i1un¢ 


} 
D 
ex 


al 


| 


some 


hasn’t arrived,’ 


clerk made an 


ou 
f 
lo 


pleasant 1 


Wo 


ing 


y 


As tl 


them 


qui¢ k 


I 


1) 


follow me, 


ilone 


breath 


d 


on’t 


thorough 


OKs ind 


Pp 


Denham, to 


ul 
I 


SO 


a 


Oo 


ac quaintant es 


oner 


ete 


S( 


one 


ylanat 


avol 


W 


n 


11 


1 


ta 


Oo 


} 
nC 
d 


} 
he 
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’ 


“The rotter!’ 

Peter felt a 
whole-hearted 
to wreak murder upon 
a complete stranger. 


sudden 
longing 


“T wrote to Uncle 
Jack’? — she smiled 
faintly at his vehe- 


mence—“and told him. 
but I suppose there 
hasn’t been time yet 
for an answer; I’m 


expecting one at any 
moment. \nd mean 


Mrs. 


while I went to 
i and com 


Lingard 
plained 


1 
i 





1 ] 
about hel 


brother-in-law annoy 
ing me; and she pro 
mised that when we 
went down to this little 
seaside place ne 


shouldn’t come with us 


hromised it! 

Test” Peter 
warmed to the fiery in 
dignation in her tone 

“And she was lying 
to me al! the time,” 
the girl went on 


breathlessly. This morning I 


her—she thought I’d gone out 


overheard 
talking to 
him on the telephone She paused and 
i Pete 


} } + 
badly wanted to put a comforting arm round 


flushed scarlet in remembrance. 
her, but he exercised a firm constraint ove 
‘Yesr"' 

Esmond said in a 
wasn’t to come down 
next day; and that he 
a fool and rush things because 
there would be 


himself and said again, baldly, 

“She told him,’ Miss 
low voice, “that he 
and join us till 
wasn’t to be 
plenty of time and oppor 
tunity to make his peace with me before my 
uncle came home, and that if I remained 
tiresome and obstinate, there were always 
other 


methods as a last resource, and . 
that the house was miles away 
where! I hadn’t known that: 
me horribly.’’ 


from any 
it frightened 


Great 
scoundrels r* 


Scott!” said Peter, “the infernal 
She looked up to catch 


an expression on 
his face 


certainly have de- 
terred her from claiming his assistance had 
she seen it before, it was so savagely mut 
derous, At the present stage of the pro- 
ceedings she found herself rather liking it. 

“LT couldn’t think what to do,” she went 
on hurriedly. “J 


which would 


haven’t any friends in 
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**6T don’t know what you must think of me,’ she said”’ 


London, and I hadn’t any money; I’d spent 
all my quarter’s allowance in buying things 
during the last few days; 
Mrs. Lingard egged me on to spend it on 
purpose. 


I believe now that 


I hadn’t even enough for a ticket 
to go back home; and, anyhow, the house is 
shut up and the servants away. And I was 
terrified of a here 

—you came.”’ 
into his with the 
spontaneous confidence and gratitude of a 
hild, and Any uncle 
would squeeze a niece’s hand on such an 


them 
.. And then 
ped her hand 


scene with 
before strangers. 


She slip 


Peter squeezed it. 


occasion, Still, the entrance of the waiter 
was perhaps opportune, for, to own the 
truth, Peter wasn’t feeling exactly avun- 


cular at the moment, and his strong sense 
of chivalry found a situation of which many 
men would not have hesitated to take 
advantage, bristling with difficulties. 

So the two sat down to discuss lunch and 
the position. One glance at the menu told 
Peter the bill for the former was going to 
Whoever had 
ordered it had done so with the expensive 
discrimination of a gourmet. 

Hors d’auvres, \obster cutlets, quails in 
aspic, iced asparagus were among the 
items that caught his eye. 


be a pretty heavy one. 
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Well! in for a penny, in for a pound. 
He could just about manage at the 
moment; and the whole episode was going 
to run him in for more yet, before he had 
finished. 

If he had only had some married woman 
friend, to whom he have taken the 
girl, confident of a friendly welcome and 
grasp of the rather peculiar circumstances, 
it would have moderately simple. 
But he felt a strong disinclination to expose 
the child to the humiliation of having her 
story doubted by any of the worldly-wise 
women of his own set. 

Remained only—the inspiration came to 
him in a flash—certain very select lodgings 
in Ebury Street, kept by two old Denham 
retainers. Kitty would be perfectly safe 
with them until the real Major Esmond 
turned up. 


it 


ts 


could 


been 


Yes; he had already begun to think of 
her as “Kitty,’’ tout court. It was such 
a dear little name, audacious, lovable, 


appealing. 

He suggested his idea to her, and she re- 
ceived it with grateful He 
thought he in enthusiasm 
tiny note of eager relief. 
they sat opposite to one another, 


enthusiasm. 
detected that a 
Once or twice, as 

he had 
caught her blue eyes studying him intently; 
and she had blushed vividly. 

He rather fancied that she was realizing 
upon closer inspection and longer acquaint- 
ance that her wasn’ 
safe, middle-aged person she had judged 
him to be dist and 
sorry that she was realizing it. 

The touch of that velvet-soft cheek which 
his lips had brushed in an almost parental 
caress remained with him as a delicious but 
thrillingly unsatisfying memory 


rescuer t exactly the 


from a ince ; he wasn't 


1) 


“By the way, I’ve not introduced myself 


yet,” he said. Even the very shadow of 
his recent impersonation had become a 
thing to be blotted out as quickly as pos 
sible.) “My name ss 

Tle was not fated to get any farther. 


Outside in the corridor there suddenly arose 
a ot 


voices expostulating, 


medley vol es voices protestin Pi, 
And one 
of them, the dominant one, was rampantly 


wrathfully incredulous: and one 


explaining, 
; 
alas! 
was horribly familiar to the ears of Peter 
Denham. 

The 
waiters 


door burst open to admit two 


almost falling over each othe 
the hotel clerk, heated and agitated, and 
two gentleman, one of whom was Mr. 


Liddle. 
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In a flash the hideous truth dawned upon 
him. He had calmly appropriated for him- 
self and his compromisingly 


panion the private room and 


nr 


pretty 
the expensivs 


etlty com 


lunch which had been ordered for the 
lawyer and his influential client; and ther 
he sat, half-way through the meal, speech 
less. 

“Here’s my job gone west!” groaned the 
luckless Peter to himself. 

<je 

It was Miss Esmond who saved the situa 
tion in the most amazing and unlooked-f 
fashion. With a little joyous scream shi 
dropped her fork, sprang up from the tab 
and sped across the room to hurl hers 
into the stranger’s arms 

He was a tall, thin, elderly man with 
darkly tanned face and closely cro gre 
hair. Kitty’s onslaught obvious 1ecked 
the storm of choleric blasphem: 1 Was 
hovering on his lips. The only Is 
which he gave utterance were, in eff 
exactly those which Peter hi ] 
voiced half an hour ago. But ( we 
startling enough. 

“Good heavens! it’s little Kitty! 

Sse 

What are you to say to a man when hi 
finds you, uninvited, eating his lunch in 
company with the young woman, abo 
others, whom it is certainly his duty lal 
from making promiscuous acquaintances lik 
yourself ? 

Peter, as he would have expressed it, w 
absolutely left at the post. But Kitty g 
well away from the start, 0k 
between her teeth and careered a 
the course, triumphantly clea eve 
obstacle. Never had misunderst 1 hero 
lovelier or more eloquent cha! | n 

Major John Esmond, having nctuated 
her explanation with highly-coloured and 
explosive comments which boded the 
Lingard trio, advanced, at the end of 
and held out his hand to Peter 

“Tt seems,” he said dryly, lat vou'ré 
a pretty dangerous young in You’y 
stolen my name, you’ve stolen my _niec¢ 
and—confound you!—you’ve stolen’ m 
lunch! If there happens to be iythin 
else of mine that you’ve taken a fan 
to—why, dash it all, my lad! ask for it 
it’s yours.’’ 

“Thank you, sir,’? said Peter grave 
And as Kitty Esmond’s blue eyes met his 
she blushed adorably and looked aw: 
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Blue “Monday T nah "Rose. 


Coloured Glasses 
By Ida Bailey Allen 


LUE 


and rose combined make purple. 


Apparently this does not give any 
sense, but when you realize, as some 
will—who have studied something about 
colour radiation—that purple or violet 
is the most spiritual colour of them all, 
you will begin to see light. 
Blue Monday, viewed through rose- 
coloured glasses, brings forth a spiritual, 
or poised, state of mind. 


A Bad Day to Wash 
Why does Blue Monday apparently exist? 


In the first place, Monday is not a good day 


to wash; no matter how painstaking one 
might be, if one is the right sort of a wife 
and mother that doesn’t nag or scold, the 
house will be more or less upset after 
Sunday. 

WI one starts to wash in this atmos- 
phere, with a knowledge of the various 
other things that should be done, only 
iritation, nervousness and backache follow. 
So Monday should be used ‘or a thorough 
dusting up of the house, for a re-stocking 
of the larder, for extra cooking, and for the 
assembling of the clothes and linen to be 
laundered, Rents and tears, and_ loose 


buttons can all be mended and adjusted 
before the ¢ lothing is actually washed. 

On Cc tackle wash-day with 
a sense of poise and peace. 

Of course, the 
the day befor 
gether, the stockings, 
table linen, the white 
clothing that is coloured. 
should have been 
are used; 


Tuesday one can 


sorted 
put to- 
linen, the 
and the 
The soap solution 
unless soap flakes 
1 can be made, 


been 
flannels being 
the bed 

clothing, 


clothes have 
} 


the 


Cu 


made, 
| 


and the starcl 


There is considerable controversy over 
whether or not it is better to soak the clothes 
over night. P [ like to do this, 
putting them into soak in tepid water which 
Ic the dirt. In the morning, after 
breakfast, stack up the dishes, but leave 
the dining-room clean and sweet, and start 
the washing—tleaving the dishes until later; 


ersonally, 


sosens 


in this way you can get the clothes out on 
the line while the sun is high. 

If you are still using old methods be 
sure the tubs are of the right height and the 


wash-board so adjusted that you do not have 


to lean it such 


over in a position that it 

will cause a backache. 
No matter whether you are washing by 
machine or by hand the very soiled spots 


should be rubbed with soap; then if you are 
you know the old process 


the the 


washing by 


ot 


h ind, 


rubbing out spots against wash- 





board and sousing the clothes up and down 
and around in the water in order to rub out 
the dirt. If you are washing by machine 
all of this is done by means of the electric 
current. 


Washing by Machine 
The 


hiteen 


machine from ten to 
white clothes should 
If there are too many white 
the washing machine, it will be 
two or three lots. Before 
lot, put in more 
solution or soap flakes, wash as 


should operate 


minutes, when the 


be wrung out. 
1 
necessary 


the 


clothes or 
have 


adding second 


soap 
before, and 
put through the wringer. Repeat, if neces- 
third lot, but before putting 
sure that the wate: has not cooled, 
out one or two pailfuls of suds, 
them with hot water. 


sary, with 
this in be 
If it has, 


replacing 


a 


] 
icl 
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Next, all the water in the machine should 
be drained off and the machine should be 


rinsed and filled with very hot water in 
which the white clothes should be rinsed 
from three to five minutes. ‘This is some 
t-mes called a scald rinse 


The clothes should be wrung out from this 
scald rinse into bluing water, then from the 
bluing water into the basket. When all the 
scald the 


should be drained off and fresh warm water 


rinsing has been done, wate! 


hould be put in for the flannels—white 
soap solution being used. They should be 
wrung loosely, rinsed in water of the same 


temperature—about 112 deg. | containing 
a little borax; they should then be wrung 


again, loosely. 


The next lot to be washed consists of the 


coloured clothes, the procedure being the 


same as for the white clothes, with this 
exception—they should be rinsed in only 
moderately warm water. Last of.all come 


the coloured stockings. 
While the machine is in operation it is 
possible to hang clothes on the line, pull 
flannels into shape, and in many other ways 
get ahead of oneself. 
If the washing machine is not used it is, 
that this 


ot obvious 


spent in rubbing 


course, time must 


be 


Hanging Out the Clothes 


The clothes should be carefully hung upon 


the jine, so that when they are dry they will 
have as few wrinkles as possible and will 
be in their right shape, for all this saves 


difficulty in ironing. For best results they 
should be dampened at least an hour before 
ironing, preferably over night 

\gain, order will help to make ironing 


] handker 


napkins, and so on 


he hiefs to 


This 


day easier, so put 


gether, all the 


speeds up the ironing, for the more things 
of a kind a person does at one time, the 
more rapidly she vork 

As to the equipment for ironing day—first 


of all there must be an ironing board, and 
let it be steady. If there i 
that folds up against 
a convenience. 


space, the kind 


the kitchen wall is 
Chen a broad table ironing 
board, on which tablecloths and large flat 
There 


a thoroughly good iron, preferably 


pieces may be ironed, is a great help 
should be 


electric, weighing about six pounds for 
ordinary use; a stand for the mn, which, by 
the way, often accompanies it; a clothes- 


horse and a stool, if possible an adjustable 
office or piano stool 


It is true that some articles are large 
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and it will be necessary for proper handling 


to have the “ironee ”’ stand: but a sma] 
articles, including little dresses and 
rompers, napkins, handkerchiefs, small 
pirece- ot underwear, gut st towels etc., can 
be ironed while sitting. 
Get an Ironing Machine 

If one has a large family, an_ ironing 
machine is well worth purchasing. I realiz 





that most of this electrical equipment is ex- 
pensive, but when one is running a home 
without a servant it is only right and just 
not only to oneself, but to the family, that 
one should have the right equipment to 
make the work easy, not to allow e time 
to laze around, but to allow uff ( time 
for one to make possible what I wv 
term productive leisure; that ts ‘ ( 
spent with the children, with one and, 
with progressive books and mag ( and 
in the making of pretty thing the 
whole family will enjoy 

But to get back to the On 
of the best wavs to iron s not it 
Really, times are changing and most 
fastidious women are begini yr to ize 
how important and how necé ul nplicity 
has become Big tablecloth instance, 
are out of date; small dinner « or, 
better still, luncheon sets, doil ‘ el 
having supers led them 

The kiddies are no longe 
spotles ness, but are clean and ( n 
crepe, wool or cotton lat ne is J 4 
even the little undies Lin ) vuck 
towels are only used for est all 
Turkish towels, which need G 
being adopted for general us ( < 
can even purchase guest towel 
practical tabric 

Then there are lots of thi: v 
thinks ought to be ironed hicl 
comes to the point, can be « ited 
There are the sheet fo. tance ey can 
be hung very evenly on the line, folded 
accurately when taken down 1 | $ 
is’; or if vou are a little more f . they 
can be put through the writ r, which has 
been loosely adjusted, in lieu of the old 
fashioned wooden mangle 

As to the stocking ind the wear, 
much of this can be smoothly ( I 
put away without, ironing 

[here is just one way to make t 
look rosy and that is to hav ! 
smoothly and happily You t 


the rosiness of wash-dav centre 


wwn state of mind 








few 


OME 


editor of a 
popular magazine invited his boy and 
girl readers to tell him what was their 

favourite piéce de résistance for a Christ- 

mas dinner. To his very great surprise 


rare ¢ he 
years ago tne 


there was a most decided preponderance in 
favour of roast pork. Goose was nowhere, 
turkey played a very minor part, roast beef 
claimed a handful of chicken 
had a fair look-in, but more than two-thirds 
of the entire vote particularized roast pork. 


supporters 
} ’ 


Loin for Preference 
A nicely cooked loin o 


pork takes some 
beating. There’s a brightness about the 


does with a knife called a 


designed specially for 


scorer and 
the purpose. “Scor- 
strenuous business if 


ing ” is a somewhat 


carried out at home with an indifferently 
sharp knife. When roasting the joint 
special care must be taken to brown the 


skin in every part. 


When crisped properly 
it is called 


“crackling,’”’ and it is a recog- 
nized practice not to serve a portion of roast 
pork without its due share of crisped rind. 
Roast Loin of Pork 

Wash the joint, dry it in a linen tea 


cloth, rub over with a little salt, flour 
fairly generously, place in a baking tin and 








brown of the outer portions of the joint, set in a thoroughly brisk oven, putting it 
and a delicate white firmness about the well up on one of the upper shelves if 
interior that are equalled only by the white working with a gas cooker. Should the 
and brown of the very choicest cuts of joint be rather lean it is advisable to put 
pheasant or turkey. a piece of either lard 
Hearty growing chil- a or white dripping in 
dren, who are so Points to Remember the tin to start the 
often put off with Underdone pork is not only distaste basting. In about five 
drumsticks, thigh- ful in appearance but is distinctly un- minutes the fat will 
pieces and “nice little wh lesome. It is always possible so to begin to sizzle. At 
bits” from the back ae kee bak ee ue phot this point take out the 
of overgrown fowl or up before serving, but a joint that is joint, baste well, re- 
costly turkey, are baked hard on the outside during its first 


quick to notice a joint 


that cuts all through 


alike and carries no 
inferior portions. 
In the case of 


young pigs the skin is 
allowed to remain on 
the joints. It is part 
of the butcher’s busi- 


ness to ” 


“score 


it 
thoroughly and 
evenly, and this he 





half-hour in the oven can seldom 
wards be cooked evenly throughout. 

Common sense, experience and a good 
sharp-pointed cooking fork are of more 


after- 


real value than the most carefully pre 
pared timing-tables. A well-cooked 


browned potato is perfectly tender under 
its thin crust of brown; a_ parsnip 
responds to the same test Brussels 
sprouts are as disagreeable to the palate 
when boiled to a shapeless mass as when 
left with a ‘‘ bone” in the middle; they 
should be boiled till tender right through 
and then drained immediately. 
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turn to the oven, and 
keep up the heat for 
about fifteen minutes 
more, then _ baste 
again, return joint to 
oven, wait till the fat 
is once again sizzling 
merrily, then reduce 
the gas flame by half, 
and thenceforward let 
the meat cook slowly, 
in even heat, basting 
not oftener than once 
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in twenty minutes, and turning the joint 
each time it is basted. Allow two hours for 
the roasting, but take particular notice that 
this length of time is only reasonable when 
the heat of the oven is under strict control. 
It is, to my mind, a wasteful practice to 
endeavour to cook pastry at a time when a 
joint is being roasted, because justice 
cannot possibly be done both to piecrust, 
which needs consistent brisk heat, and to a 
joint which calls for slow cooking at a 
steady, low temperature. 


Sage and Onion Stuffing 

This is a really delicious accompaniment 
to roast pork. In stuffing a leg joint the 
bone is removed and the stuffing filled into 
the cavity. In the case of a loin it is far 
the best way to prepare the stuffing, make 
it up into balls the size of small tangerines, 
and cook them separately in a small baking 
tin or enamelled dish. Make the 
thus : 

Peel one very large or two medium sized 


stuffing 


Spanish onions, boil in slightly salted 
water till tender, then drain and chop 
small. Turn into a large basin, add three 


teacupfuls of sifted breadcrumbs, 3 02 


finely-shredded beef suet, a de ssertspoonful 
of dried sage leaves rubbed to powder, and, 
a desse1 


if convenient, tspoonful of lemon 


juice and a strip of lemon rind minced 
tine. Mix well, shape into balls, working 
lightly with well floured hands, ladle a few 


spoonfuls of boiling dripping into an ena- 
the 


melled pie dish, arrange the balls in 





dish, set in the oven till the fat sizzles, 
then baste the balls well and bake till 
lightly browned (probably half an hour), 


Apple Sauce in the Simplest Way 
Peel and core four Bramley’s Seedlings, 
slice them into an earthenware baking jar, 
cover closely with a well fitting lid, and 
set in a convenient corner of the oven. In 
about forty minutes’ time the apples will 


1 


have fallen apart into a light feathery 
pulp. No water is required with a first 
rate cooking apple, and the sauce is gener- 
ally preferred unsweetened. 
Sausage Puffs 
Sausage puffs or rolls are frequently 
spoiled through the pastry having become 
fully cooked while the pork is still half 
raw. To obviate this either stew the 
sausages in a very little water for about 
twenty minutes, or fry them over a peep of 
gas for the same length of time, not allow- 
ing them to brown. Remove the skins, 
remould the sausage meat with well floured 
f 


hands, cut some puff pastry into st: 
ficiently wide to fold 
moisten the ends of the strips, press to- 
gether and bake carefully till the 


delicately browned. 


Ips sul- 


over! the sa sage, 


pa stry 1S 


Home-made Brawn 


Ingredients. A small _ pork 1ock, tw 
pig’s feet, two tongues, a bunch of swe 
herbs, seasoning of nutmeg and _ whole 
spice. 





Roast Loin of Pork is, generally speaking, held more in favour than any other kind 
of Roast Meat 


Alo 





PORK—AND HOW TO SERVE IT 





Method. — Get the 
hock, the tongues and 
the feet in the semi 
pickled condition in 
which they are gener- 
ally offered for sale, 
soak for an hour or two 
in cold water, rinse 
thoroughly, lay in the 
bottom of a fairly large 
stewpan and cover with 
cold water. Tie the 
spice in a smal] piec e ol 
muslin, and if the herbs 
are not quite fresh from 
the garden tie them also 





in muslin, so that the Pork Cutlets with Grilled Tomatoes 

jelly which will come 

from the pig’s feet may not be specked with Should a dainty-looking dish be desired, 
portions of thyme stalks and other powdered try garnishing with slices of beetroot, 
atoms of doubtful appearance. Bring to the topped with chopped hard-boiled egg. 


Pork Cutlets with Grilled 
Tomatoes 

Take a sufficient number of 
cutlets from a cold roast loin of 
small pork, trim them to shape, 
rub into them a dessertspoonful 
of good curry-powder mixed 
with an equal quantity of flour, 
dip first in beaten egg, then in 
sifted breadcrumbs, and fry in 
plenty of boiling fat till nicely 
browned. Serve with grilled 
tomatoes and browned potatoes. 





Home-made Pork Brawn is always appreciated 


boil, simmer gently for well over an hour, Vegetables that Go Well with Pork 


then remove the tongues, skin them, and set Almost any winter vegetable fits in most 
them to cool. Continue simmering the feet accommodatingly with roast pork, and not 
for at least four hours, but remove the hock a few go well with the often much-appre- 


before that time if it 
shows signs of boiling to 
shreds. Take the meat 








while still hot from the ae 
bones, chop it into fairly se - . 
large cubes, add to it a a - a | . 


grating of nutmeg, and, 
if liked, a teaspoonful of 
garlic vinegar. Slice the 
tongues, arrange the 
slices in the bottoms of 
two small glass moulds 
or one of larger size, fill 
in with chopped meat, 
tremove from the stock 
as much fat as possible, 
strain the liquor, fill the 
moulds with it, and set 
aside till jellied. 


Sausage Puffs, an ever acceptable Supper Dish 
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ciated dish of boiled pork. Among the 
latter may be mentioned dried peas, either 
brox 
pork 
The 


cut lengthways either 


vellow or green, turnips, sprouting 
and. turnip-tops. With roast 
browned parsnips accord excellently. 
parsnips should be 
into 


and 


coli 


size, 
They 
should minutes in 
salted water, after which they are ready to 
be browned in pork dripping. 


six, according to their 


afterwards 


four or 


cut once across. 


then boil for fifteen 


Potatoes for 





browning should always be boiled for five 





minutes (no longer) before being put it 
the baking tin. From thirty to fort 
minutes in a moderate oven suffices fc 
browning, and the process should not be 
unduly hurried. Turnips, mashed to a 
cream, are excellent with roast pork, and 
scarcely any kind of green vegetable 

season comes amiss, though turnip-tops 


would always be preferred to spina h,. and 


cauliflower to cabbage. 





(CS 





ttic 
rtistry 


N the palmy days of big houses attics 
were despised as only fit for 
and lumber 


servants 
3ut now they have come 


into their own. People are discovering 
that the top floor of a house, shut away 
from the rest of the establishment, is 
capable of conversion into a_ delightful 
smal] flat. 


The housing shortage is still acute enough 
for many young married couples to have to 
share the parental home of one of the pair. 
Instead of their occupying the spare room 
and having meals in common with the older 
folk, it is far better to do like a couple 
I know, who rent the from the 
family and have decorated and furnished 
them to taste. 


two attics 


their own 


The Disadvantages of Attics 

Attics, of course, have their disadvantages. 
But a point in their favour is that their 
comparative lowness make them easy for 
amateurs to diste mper or paper themselves. 
Very little stretching is required and the 
shorter 


lengths of paper are more easily 


manipulated, while fresh and suitable wall 
coverings cheer up the rooms at once. 

The small dormer windows tend to make 
attics a little dark. For this reason paper 
or distemper should be as light as possible; 


say grey, deep cream, soft green or buff, 


according to taste and exposure. A paper 
with narrow. stripes will increase’ the 
apparent height of the room, and for the 


same reason the picture rail, if there is one, 
should be fixed only just below the ceiling. 
The fireplaces in attic rooms are usually 


so inadequate, and the carrying of coal 


to the top of the house so wearisome, that 


By 
Agnes M. 
Mall 


gas or electric fires should be 


for the open variety. 
The windows being usually small, ligh 


curtains 





and air must not be lessened by 


which overlap the panes. Hang them on a 
rod which projects several inch 
the 


edges only reach the panes The wind 


each sid 
beyond window, so 
will appear larger if the new cut 
striped across instead of down, are 
give a broadening effect 


In the 


dormer window 


case of mirrors 
fixed on the sides of the projecting wall 
which contain the window will reflect 
light and increase it. The evital 
sloping roof can often be curtained off ar 


provided with hooks to form a wardrobe. It 


is mostly too dark for other purposes. 


Compact Furniture 


Small top rooms will appear far mor 
spacions and be actually more comfort ‘ 
if the furniture is chosen for its compact 
ness. Huge arm-chairs and a big chester 
field are out of place in the average top 
room \ gate-leg table, which !ets dow! ; 
when not in use, is another space-saver. 

Sky-room when not needed for actu 
living in, make splendid studies f tuder 
or others who work at he me, for they are 
quiet and remote from the world that the 
induce concentration The musician of the 
family would do well to practise her singing 


and have her piano under the roof, for ther 


her scales float straight up to heaven a! 
disturb no one. But ee that the heating 
arrangements in winter are really adequat 
for atti are apt to be very cold and the 
student takes no exercise 
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VERY married life furnishes some 

kind of a problem which must be 

solved if happiness is to be kept 
bright. 

And the problem which I have found to 
be most common is not the problem of the 
unfaithful wife or husband, not the problem 
of poverty, not the problem of violently 
opposed interests, but simply the problem of 
vague dissatisfaction. 

The enchantment of the early days has 
vanished. The sense of adventure has dis- 
appeared. Marriage has become uninter- 


esting, 


The Problem of Hundreds 

That is the problem of hundreds of 
married couples who are not at all 
abnormal, but the very ordinary, cheery, 
intelligent men and women whom one meets 
in daily life 

These pages are intended to reveal the 
problems of ordinary people. But not every 
ordinary woman, certainly not every 
ordinary man, reveals the problem in 
public. So I give it here, as presented by 
a woman who candidly expresses what | 
know hundreds of women feel. 


Iam so glad to be able to write to you,” 


she says. “My difficulty is not one T wish 
to discuss with even my most. intimate 
friends. I am a happily married woman, 
and I should not like to give them an im 
pression of disappointment or of disloyalty 
to my husband I can write to a strange) 
Impersonally on a deeply personal matter, 
and that is a great relief 


Bored with Marriage 


“My problem, it uu think it deserves 
the name, is simply and honestly that T am 
bored with m:; Let I do not think it 
Would be accurate to sav that I am bored 
With n and, b | m frankly di 
ippointed that a marriage which began so 
plendi would have degenerate 1 into the 
present dul ind unin n relationshi» 
All the magic that was eve here has flown, 
I Uppose \ Vi hoth ed down.’ 
iad it seems a cle 1 


settling 


Can Wedding Bliss Last ? 
By 
Barbara Dane 


down’ should be, as I suppose it 
inevitable. 


1S, 


“In our engagement days we used to 
reach to deep things. Now marriage seems 
to mean nothing but the usual succession 
of duties—house, children, servants, and s 
on. It has become commonplace. I feel 
so very earnestly that there must be many 
women who desire like myself to get more 
out of marriage, and who, also like myself, 
have failed. I long for something to restore 
the zest and enthusiasm of the early days, 
and somehow I believe you can help me.”’ 

[I think this is a very real problem 
Marriage between two people who love each 
other ought to be a bright and strong and 
inspiring relationship. But it ought to be 
a relationship of progress, and if the 
happily married couple do not ever get 
beyond the emotional enthusiasm of theit 
early days there is little chance for 


progress. 


Exquisite—But Fleeting 

I do not think we ought to expect that 
enchantment to last. It is something ex 
quisite, but fleeting. Its essence is its new 
ness. Who hopes to recapture the delight 
of landing for a first time on foreign shores, 
or of gazing for the first time on one’s first 
baby ? How can one ever experience afresh 
the pride of earning one’s first money o1 
the joy of creating for the first time the 
story which finds its home in print? 

There are experiences in life which 
cannot be repeated. They stand isolated 
because their very charm exists in thei 
complete newness 

The magic of a bright new love is a gift 
from God, a sweetness which should inspire, 
but it is not reasonable that we should 


expect these gifts to be given to us always 


} 


in the same form Any woman who, afte 
several vears of married life, demands to 
experience the sensation of its first tende1 
ness demands the impossible. Women who 


make these demands are asking that they 
should experience the thrill of doing things 
for the first time more than once in their 


tive 
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But I think there is something as beau- 
tiful as this early sense of romance, and 
that is the deep satisfaction of ‘an intelligent 

settling down.’’ Many people who imagine 
chat they have “settled down ’’ comfortably 
for the rest of their lives have not even 
begun the process. My correspondent, for 
instance, is not nearly so settled as she 
imagines or she would not be conscious of 
“settling 
down’’ comes with the eventide of life. It 


these vague discontents. Real 
is only after years of wayfaring together 
that there comes the tranquil happiness of 
the understanding that no one has power 
to disturb. 


We do not Know 

It often happens that some crisis reveals 
the lack of knowledge we have of those 
very near to us. “I never dreamed she 
would have behaved in such a fashion!” 
or “His attitude was a big surprise to me!” 
are types of remarks one hears in every 
family of members of the family. I think 
that perhaps my correspondent does not 
know her husband nearly as well as she 
thinks she does. I believe that if she took 
a little trouble and gave a little patience 
to the task she might in his character dis 
cover unexplored land. 


Lovers are greedy, They live ona high 
emotional pitch and taste to the full the 
delight of the hour. They believe that i 
this little time they have experienced al! 
there is to know. Yet character reveals 


itself in the little things of everyday life, 
and to those who study character there is 
often more significance in an_ ordinary 
action than in something exotic. 

Every stage in the 


progression of a 
married life can be beautiful. If one knows 


the loveliness of October, why sigh for the 
loveliness of June " 


If you are uninterested in your husband, 


he will quickly appear uninteresting. But 
if you look for the little sources of vivid 
happiness hidden beneath the familiar it is 
astonishing to find how quickly they are 


liscovered. Enthusiasm and zest will come 


swiftly enough if you look to the present 
instead of making those rather tragic efforts 
to resurrect the past 


A Practic?7l Problem 


My next problem letter is severely pra 
ical It is the question of the y ung couple 
who cannot afford to return hospitality on 


the scale on which it is given 


“My husband is a _ professional man 


making his way,’’ writes “Marv.” “We 
have two young children and other family 
responsibilities which do not perhaps fall 
to most people. We are asked out a good 
deal, and we thoroughly enjoy these little 
dinners and bridge parties. The uble is, 
however, that we simply can’t afford to 
entertain on a similar scale After the 
splendid hospitality shown to us it seem 
awfully mean to be able to give so little 
in return, and I often ask myself if we ought 
not to refuse these invitations.’’ 

Of course you mustn’t, Mary! You must 
pay your friends the compliment of beliey 
ing that they come to see your husband 
and yourself, not for what your larder can 
provide, but for your own society. If vou 
are afraid of criticism, I remind you that 
you are more likely to be criticized severe 
for trying to imitate the standard set by 


others you cannot afford than by living 


up to your own standard, which you « 


afford. 


It needs a graciousness of character 
be able to accept with ease what appea 
to be the giving of a favour. The peop 
who really matter in the larger sense ar 


always charmed by a simple hospitalit 
graciously given. If you refuse 
invitations of those you know 

regret. The unkind will call you “stuck 


up.”” But if you accept pleasantly, and 


give in return what you are comfortabl 
able to give, the men and women best 
knowing will praise your common sens¢ 
your lack of self-consciousness, and y 
ease and graciousness which we cal 
breeding. 


The Freedom of the Child 


The problem of the freedom of the chil 





is raised by a mother who signs hersel 
‘Ee es 

“Do you think children to-da et t 
much liberty?” she asks. “I ive a Bg 
aged six and a boy aged seven I wan 
them to grow up happily So 
children, brought up on the old_ syster 
were repressed, and I want mine to | 
full opportunity of expressing themselve 
Yet I wonder sometimes if I am 1 making 
a mistake, whether they ought to ve mo 
discipline. I think it is ext linat 
difficult to strike the balar betw 


severity and laxity 


Well, I don’t think t! 


is in any danger of being 
think it is rather the other way round. 1 
much freedom for modern children is the 
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reaction from the too-little freedom of Vic- 
toria’s days. In the childhood of women 
who are now fifty the discipline exercised 
on children was undoubtedly harsh. 1 think, 
however, it was considerably better than 
the entire absence of discipline which one 
finds in so many homes to-day. On such 
a matter it is easy to be sentimental, to 
exaggerate the repressive effects which 
wholesome limitations exercise on the child 
mind. The discipline which appears to be 
intolerably severe to a _ too-sentimental 
modern mind does not necessarily appear 
severe to a child. 

I remember that in my own childhood our 
vicarage two flights of 
stairs. My brother and sister and myself, 
as very young members of the family, were 
not allowed to use the front stairs on week- 
days. We were restricted to the back 
stairs which led directly to our nurseries. 

I told this little tale to a friend some 
time ago. She remarked: “How absurd, 
and how unkind.”’ 

I laughed, because I that 
as a child I more conscious of 
Sunday pride in being allowed to use the 
grand front stairs than I was of offended 
Monday dignity in being relegated to the 
back of the house. 


home possessed 


remembered 
was far 


Reasonable Discipline for Children 


Children, I think, readily accept dis- 
cipline if it is reasonable and—and this is 
very important—if it is kindly and con- 
sistently applied. You must be consistent 
in dealing with children. The liberty 
accorded to modern children is often the 


result, not of any intelligent study of 
children, but of sheer laziness on the part 
of mothers who find it 


smile comes 


easier to win the 
from acquiescence to 
any request than to endure the disappoint- 
ment which is shown at a refusal. 

If you are going to allow Molly to tease 
your neighbour’s cat on Monday, it is futile 
to rebuke her on Tuesday for doing exactly 
the same thing : 


which 


Even with discipline it is always possible, 
however, to administer it intelligently. The 
child who does not respond to the 
“don’t” often an appeal for 
co-operation. “Dickie, please don’t come 
into the house with dirty boots 


because I 
am so proud of it, and I want you to help 
me to keep it 


: nice and attractive for daddy” 
is More likely to be efficacious than a 


eternal 
responds to 
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nagging “I shall tell father if you won’t 
wipe your boots, Dick.” 


An Aggrieved Husband 

Now I have a rather aggrieved letter 
from a man who is a little annoyed because 
his wife has so many women friends. He 
won't admit annoyance, but I can detect it 
all the same, as I think you will be able 
to when | give you this quotation from his 
letter : 

“YT should like your opinion of a wife 
who insists on filling the with her 
women friends. An unmarried woman 
naturally wants a variety of women friends, 
but it seems to me to be rather curious that 
a married woman should wish to maintain 
the ardent friendships of her ‘bachelor’ 
days. 


house 


Is it possible for a woman to do jus- 
tice to her husband and to her home if she 
much time to visiting and being 
visited by the friends of her pre-marriage 
days? I merely ask for your opinion on the 
question as an impersonal issue.” 


gives 


If I did not genuinely wish to give a 
helpful answer to every problem sent to me 
I should dismiss this query as the unim- 
portant cry of a jealous husband. Yet it is 
a problem, and so it must not be dismissed. 

My reply is this: Any woman who filled 
her house with acquaintances to the detri- 
ment of the general comfort of the home 
would, of course, be foolish. Equally, any 
man who insisted on bringing to his home a 
succession of men friends, without reference 
to his wife’s wishes or convenience, would 
be foolish. It is natural and right that a 
young woman newly and happily married 
should wish to share her joy with her old 
friends, and it would be unkind to allow 
such a marriage to break old and treasured 
relationships. Perhaps a woman has this 
pride of possession more acutely than a 
man, and the innocent desire to “show off ”’ 
her new leads to a tem- 
But a man with 
very little perception ought to see this and 


home sometimes 


porary disturbing invasion, 


be glad that his wife should enjoy her new 
house. Marriage is a social relationship, 
and no man ought to marry if he wants to 
live permanently in the seclusion and quiet 
of his bachelor days. 

Any woman with common sense knows 
how to arrange her friends so that they 
shall harmonize into her general life and 
not clash in any way with the bigger duties 


which she owes to her husband. 


(Letters for Mrs. Barbira Dane should be addressed care of The Editor, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4.) 
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Y Readers 
My Ambition What They "Want Pa Be 


N my November Numb | offered ; path which leads to what men call success. The 














lone ca, nad atretches ¢ re 
number of prizes for essays on “My long, white road stretch ut before my ey 
call “te her¢ scured by dark bushes, there losi: 5 
AMSition in some pleasant valley, but still winding |] 
The First Prize of £10 Nas been awarded a thread of silver to the horizon, where it 
to Edith Burnell, aged 15, of Walthamsiow, swallowed up in enshrouding mists. ’ 
for the essay printed be \ the road I have to take—the 1 
. ’ : : , ; and perseverance, the road t am 
[The Second Prize of £1 has been divided pee 
between Brenda Johnson and Walter I set out with hope and a f : 
Hillas. : the journey’s end, weaving mag Ir 
*} } . « > hy faltering it 7) determir 
Phe special prize of One Pound offered as I go, but never faltering in n rmi 
F | ' t lt sce them come true. 
TOT the yest papel i n Vy a DOY OT £1 here are milestones ' a o t 
of twelve or under has been awarded to road which ‘are not I S 
Annie A. P. Ross, aged 1%, of Fife, flight,’’? but by steady rl f W 
+ 1! 


be reached when I have passed my first 


Scotland. ‘te 
cXamination, senior Cambr ly 9 wn n I sna 




















Consolation prizes of diaries have been take in July. That will bring me nearer t 
sent to the following compet s the rse I have planned to take at one of th 
universities, probably Oxford, in language 
A. R. V. Nelson-Smith, Joan Adams, An | lj iterature The next milestone is gain 
IL. Cullup, Mabel M. Penn, F. Whitnall Allen, when I leat 1 begin 1 5 
Peggy Freeman, Douglas A. K. Black, Ian journalist la i 
Johnston, TD. Young, F. M. Ralph, Nancy nterview celel I ma 
Vearson, Jean Kennedy, M. M. Thorpe, W. A taken on an nd work y wa 
Ebbutt, Ada Thomson, Mabel Bailey, Edith Having by this time cor to the thir 
Adams, Constance Fletche Doreen R. Barnet ton I shall rn t ‘ bject W 
Kenne Adam, Edward D. Roberts, Katheri1 pecialize, such as crit ng plavs, wh 
Morris Hall, Margaret H. Gray, Nan Nott, P. would appeal strongly 
Collinson, Edith Ek. de Parav ul, Leslie Oates feminine, such as fashion 
Irene M. Sinclair, Susan A. Walker, Margaret woman’s pag 
Goddard, Erica Sonderman, Marjorie Melling, Having set Dam Journalist: a 
May Bishop, G. J. Walker, Irer Phillips, I must e all other ambitions 1 w dow 
Sylvia Hesl Pp, W. Long Syl t Watson, to h she must be ipreme, and other dr 
Hubert C. Palin, Kathleen Car I we cherished 1 st either be psed entir 
I u to h ‘ 
My Ambition — rh nay : 
oO W was t \ 
My great amb 1 to | t Ir } in rowdin 
those far-off da whe f I led m liked | ‘ eX 
little into m ) nd w I of ‘ l 
to her will ca \ é an eat , 
fairies lost ted i 1 
f mvst le 1 ‘ 1 mermaid | ‘ , \ é 4 
las ce nded n \ \ 1 ca I si 
must perforce be put papel the form (xford t tudy language just as I 
f foolish little stor 1 1 more { h vy. and then tra 
poems, I wh 1 tl ‘ i ‘ | a 
rhvmed! I have | l d 1 till ha <ul 
immense longing to act, wl i 4 Loar turn! 
nvinced is shared } 1 who ‘ | t wa , 
the glitter and 1zzke f t r th | wag th eae al Even now ! 
poignant trag I la S | 1 exc ‘ eag 
my ambition hovered and ! 1 tween act t t tit vit t " , This, 
ind writing ul t | nal \ \ S 
I think the ch j | na 
lds for 1 I} are / 
f reaching t t be n led a 
tages of wealth } t ‘ th 
More t brir 
than n t f t awal 1 
he same I th It he 
! the thi ‘ S I 1 
it int mw W t ) | 
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\X THAT a delightful change! 


There’s nougatine  fla- 
voured with orange, or almond 
and marashino cream, or again, 
rose and pistache—all coated 
with exquisite chocolate. 


Still more, of equal allurement, are 
in thenew T ennyson assortment. 


Try this very latest example 
of the chocolate-making art. 


! 3/6 per lb. 2/- per 3 lb. 
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Joyousness i 











is Natures Garb of Health 


AMARTINE 








0 you ever realise it 

is not youth alone 
that makes a strenuous 
bout of snowballing 
attractive? Listen to 
their joyous shouts and 
realise that they are in 
perfect health, full of 
energy and consequently 
have the good spirits to 
thoroughly enjoy the 
Strenuous game. 


But why should you envy 
the youngsters? You can 
be alert and vigorous 
too, if you guard against 
Indigestion and Liver- 
ishness by taking 
Beecham’s Pills to 
cleanse and refresh the 
system. 


For generations have 
Beecham’s Pills been 
helping others to health 
and joyousness. See 
what they can do for 
you to give the out- 
ward joyful garb of 
vigorous health withia. 


The Family Remedy 


Beechams Pills 


Sold everywhere, in boxes, labelied 1/3 and 3/- 








Pamela Attends the 
Archaological Lecture 


_ AMELA,” I began coaxingly, “ Pro- 
fessor Hepworth is coming here to 
dine to-morrow night, and he has so 
often asked me if I will come and hear him 
lecture some afternoon in the Maxton Hall. 
For the old governor's sake | have promised 
to go this afternoon, and now I find I have 
an engagement that I simply cannot put 
off.” 

“Well, and what are you leading up to? 
Pamela asked me sternly—Pam can be stern 
when she likes. 

“Well, dear,” I answered—I was quaking 
in my shoes really and wished that Pamela 
had not such a direct way of asking ques- 
tions. “Well, dear,” I began again, “I think 
that for once you might go to the lecture. 
The professor would be awfully pleased, 
and you could talk to him on his favourite 
subject when he comes to dinner. I some- 
times think, dear,” I continued, “that you 
spend too little time on intellectual subjects 
and much time the and 
household duties.” 

“Oh, do you?” Pamela remarked icily. 
“Well, LT don’t; but I do not even know 
what the lecture is about.” 


” 


too on children 


“Archeology,” I said impressively. “ Per- 
haps, as you have never heard of it, I had 
better explain a little,” I continued, but was 
interrupted by my wife exclaiming : 

“Of I know all about it. I re- 
member learning all about birds at school.” 

“Birds!” IT gasped. 

= Yes, Pam. “The 
archeopteryx has a long bony tail of twenty 
vertebra.” 


course 


birds,” answered 


It was with difficulty that I refrained from 
smiling. “You are getting a bit mixed up, 
Pam,” I said. 


“ 


“Archeology really means a 
knowledge of ancient art, and the arche- 
opteryx is the oldest fossil bird.” 

“Very well, I will go for an hour this 
afternoon,” my wife said, and I commended 
her warmly. 

I arrived back from town rather late. I 
had met Professor Hepworth and several 
other members of the Society of Ancient 
Art, and they were all loud in their praise 


A Storyette 
By 
Margaret Kelly 


of my charming wife. “There were only 
two other women present,” Professor Hep- 
worth had said, “and they did not seem 
nearly so interested as your charming, in- 
tellectual wife, who took careful and, | 
should think, full notes of the lecture.” 

I was naturally very pleased with Pam 
and felt she had played her part well, 
when I reached the house I quickly 
sought her and told her how pleased the 
professor was because she had attended the 
lecture and seemed so interested. 

“You might let me see your notes later 
in the evening,” I 

“My what?” she asked blankly. 

“The notes you took of the lecture,” I 
answered. “The professor said you took 
copious notes.” 


sO 


said. 


Oo 
> 


Pamela really 

“Oh, the she said. 
“Did really think I was writing down 
his dry old lecture? I did not understand a 
word of it!” 


“What 
then?” 


iggled. 
dear, funny old man!” 
he 


earth were 
I asked weakly. 


on you writing, 

“Oh, such a lovely recipe for ginger pud- 
ding that Mrs. Spain gave me this morning, 
and I thought I might forget it. Then I 
put down my shopping list for to-morrow 


and the address of a new dressmaker that 
Mrs. Dawson told me of.” 
“But, Pam,” I asked, when she had 


finished, “didn’t you try to listen at all?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. “TI had to now 
and again, for the professor seemed to turn 
so often in my direction, and he looked as 
if he was really addressing me.” 

I could not help laughing as I said, 
“Well, Pamela, I suppose he really was, 
poor old fellow, for he tl 
taking notes. 


10ught you were 
Now, do be careful, when he 
comes to-morrow night, not to let him know 
you were writing cookery recipes all the 
time.” 

“Not all the time,” she corrected. 
I’d better talk about baby and Stella. 
a safe subject,” she continued joyfully. 

I groaned and felt just a bit sorry for the 


protessor. 


“But 
It is 








The End of 
Piano Drudgery 


O you play the piano Or are you 


one of the tens of thousands who, 

having had lessons over a period of 
ten years, cannot play even a simple piec« 
of music? 

Most girls begin to have piano lessons at 
about nine years of age. Very many of them 
continue these lessons until eighteen or nine- 
teen. But very few of them, as adults, are 
ever able to play the piano in a musicianly 
Way. 


A Great Tragedy 

There is a great tragedy here, It is 
caused by the initial mistake of supposing 
that every child who likes music is a born 
player. Of any ten children who genuinely 
care about music, probably not more than 
two or three are likely to be good pel 
formers, child 


appreciate music are not necessarily the 


The qualities which make % 


qualities which make a child a competent 


performer. It is natural to love music; but 
it is not natural to have patience and a 
liking fol technique and theo1 and hours 
of solid hard work at the piano, and if 
parents realized this we should come to the 
end of a system which not only fails to make 
children performers, but actually makes 
them dislike music. 

There are in England to-day a very few 
people who have come to believe that it is 
vastly more important to vive children an 
intelligent love of music than to make in 
different performers of them 

You may retort that it is a bad system of 
training which fails to produce a good 
player after years of lessons. But it is not 
the system which is at fault so much as the 
non-recognition of the characteristics of a 
child’s mind. 

To be a good performer one must have 
immense sympathy, considerable executive 
powel , a sense of time, a good touc h, and a 


knowledge of the technique of musi Tech 


nique may be acquired, and, to some extent 


also, a sense of time may be developed. But 


executive powel! depend largely on muscu 
lar formation and on a greater number of 
hours of practice tha he non hild can 


~ 


certainly 


Therefore, unless a child h: 


qualit 


pared 


many 


not 


to 


an 


d 





Music without Pains 
By 
Marie Harrison 


cannot 


be taught. 
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UX adds to the note of refinement which is ever the 
- charm of dainty Fabrics. It is a link in the chain 
of pleasure associated with “My Lady's” wardrobe, 
where refinement finds expression in material, in stitch, in 
design, and in washing. Lux has made it unnecessary for 
Dainty Fabrics to be submitted to coarse, rub-a-dub methods 
of washing. Lux is an ideal preparation for washing ~e 
such delightful fabrics as Crépe-de-Chine, Ninon, Georgette. 
Charmeuse, Delaine, and Voile. 





2 
| ~ The Note of Refinement. 
| 







Lux makes a beautiful lather which coaxes 
rather than forces the dirt from the clothes. 


Packets (two sizes) may be obtained everywhere 


WON’T HARM A WON’T SHRINK 
/ SILKEN THREAD. l U x WOOLLENS. 
("" BROTHERS LTD., _— nF To.—~ PORT SUNLIGHT, 
FN I eR 
Lx‘ 


Me %, } eS 
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i” ; usist on h “Rexine” 
** Rexine”’ Leathercloth is most Sat on es De 


suitable for upholstering all styles ET See Sees. 
of furniture, giving the same py gg a 


. 
effect as leather but at consider- | 
ably less cost. | 
*Rexine” Leathercloth does not al | 


stain, and keeps its freshness longer 
than leather. 





It has the same deep leather grains 
and the colours are permanent. 
Also supplied made up into Banding 
and Studs to match the seating. 


REXINE LTD., 


Rexine Works, Hyde, Nr. Manchester. 
London: 42, Newgate Street, E.C.1. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
C. BRANDAUER & Co., Lro., LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 
atin PENS. Under Roya' Patronage. 


’ **COALS! COALS!” Our Winter Cry. 
Neither Scratch W HAT should we do, kind friends, if you did not send 
nor Spurt. in the money for coals each winter, considering 
we have over 200 Ladies to supply with them each month? 
Attention is | Many of these are sufferers from bronchitis, asthma, or 

















SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 





also drawn to the | Some form of rheumatism, Nearly all are old, and those 
| not old are workers for their living who need to be warm 
NEW PATENT as they sit stitching for hours. An empty grate—what 
ANTI - BLOTTING | more dreary sight? Cold all day, no hot water; cold 
PENS. Sample Box of | 4!! night, no hot bottle, insufficient blankets, while we 
: s snuggle d ler an eider-down, with a warm fire in 
either series snuggle down under an eide . 
Ss , 104d the room. I need say no more; the present weather will 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. | plead for me and cause you to send orders and cheques 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET. Lonvon. EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Sec. 


15 Lancaster House, MALVERN. 


Ot “KLEENOFF ” Cooker Cleaning Jelly 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, &c. 


Means Nicer Cooking and Cleaner Food. 
Recommended by all Principal Gas Companies. Ask your 
Ironmonger or Gas Company for it. If they do not stock, 
send 2/- for 2 tins, post paid. 


sas THE KLEENOFF CO. (Dept.s), 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 


OURNVILLE COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name CADBU RY" on every piece of Chocolate 











THE END OF PIANO DRUDGERY 





they would probably say, in effect: “ Oh, 
none of that ‘ high-brow’ stuff for me. IT like 
something I can get hold of.” 

But thev do like music, and quite uncon- 
sciously their knowledge of music is grow- 
ing, and this by means of “the pictures.” 


Schubert and the Fi'ms! 

Some time ago I was surprised to hear 
Schubert’s “ Unfinished ” symphony played 
—and very well played—as an accompani- 
ment to a story of daring adventure in 
California. Someone remarked, “ Jolly good 
music, that; I wonder what it was.” And 
I dare say the wonderer would have been 
rather surprised if the conductor of the 
orchestra had said: “That was classical 
music.” 

The great in literature, in art, in music, 
have suffered from their very greatness. I 
know children who say that Shakespeare is 
dull because Shakespeare first came to their 
imagination, not as the most wonderful of 
all story makers, but as a school lesson. 
They have been led to regard Shakespeare 
with immense reverence and awe. But once 
school days are over, how many young 
people ever read Shakespeare for joy and 
laughter ? 

The tradition of music, though not so 
precise in its development, has travelled in 
much the same way. Bach and Beethoven, 
Wagner and Schubert and Mozart have been 
spoken of as the giants in music. The atmo- 
sphere of study and erudition clings to 
them. To hundreds they are simply aca- 
demic figures who inspire reverence and 
fear. 

Now, the purpose of all musical educa- 
tion in the future will be to familiarize the 
youngest child with the classics, but not as 
classics. Were I the director of a school, 
I should employ the very best performer I 
could get, and the children would have a 
concert once or twice a week. I should let 
them know the superb dignity of the Adagio 
of the Appassionata Sonata, the twinkling, 
metry beauty of some of the Brandenburg 
concertos, the tender, wistful charm of 
Chopin, the majesty of the prelude to the 
Rheingold. Long before my children knew 
the names of the composers they should 
know their works. Here at school they 
would learn to love music so that in after 
life they would find that a concert can be 
far more amusing and interesting and joyous 
than the best picture show in London. 

This is no freak idea, for already it has 
heen put into operation in many progressive 


schools. I take University College School, 
that great place at Hampstead where seven 
hundred boys are trained, merely as an 
example. Here music is not an “extra,” 
but an important, if secondary, subject in 
the curriculum, 

Mr. Richard Chanter, Mus.Bac., is the 
director, and he believes that there is more 
than one object of musical education in 
schools, 

“We call our music room the taming 
room,” he told me. “It has a refining influ- 
ence on the boys, That in itself is a pretty 
good object. Another indirect result of 
musical education is that the boys, by. mass 
singing, learn to play for the side rather 
than the individual. Musical education also 
produces physical and mental development, 
but these are offshoots. The chief object of 
these lessons is to give the boys a thorough 
understanding and appreciation of music.” 


The New Method 

The method employed is as follows. The 
school is divided into four divisions. The 
first division includes the first, second, and 
third forms of the junior school, and these 
boys are taught the elementary use of the 
modulator, breathing and vocal exercises, 
ear and time training, nursery rhymes and 
simple national melodies, and articulation, 

The second division, for the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth forms of the junior and the first 
form of the senior school, are taught to 
transpose tonic sol-fa into staff notation, the 
construction and composition of melodies, 
and become generally acquainted with 
rhythmic folk songs 

For the third division ef boys in the 
second form of the senior school the pro- 
gramme is more advanced. These boys are 
given a detailed description of the instru- 
ments of an orchestra and their history. 
These lectures are illustrated by pictures. 
Elementary acoustics in their relation to 
music and the outlines of musical history 
are also subjects. 

In the fourth division, of the fifth and 
sixth forms, lectures are given which are 
Strings, 


modern English and Continental songs, 


illustrated by competent artists. 


wood wind, brass, and ensemble are among 
the subjects. Then, for the whole of the 
senior school and the senior forms of the 
junior school there is a choral and orchestral 
society. 

The scheme is cumulative in effect. The 
time allowed is one and a half hours a week 
for the first division and three-quarters of an 
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hour for the rest. 


The system has been in 
operation only two years, so it will not be 
possible for some time to test results. But 
they promise to be most encouraging. 

It will be seen, then, that a boy who goes 
through the usual school life where a system 
of musical education is followed must, at 
the end of his school days, have been pretty 
completely 
and appreciation of musi 


equipped with the knowledge 
Such 


gives to every child something enduring. It 


a svstem 


makes of every child not a weary pertormer, 
but a keen, interested, and delighted lover 
of music. 


Why not a School for Grown-Ups ? 
Well, why 


for grown-ups? 


shouldn't we have a= school 
| don't that we 
should sit on benches or at prim little desks 
and pretend to be children. But | am sure 


that if someone were 


mean 


brave enough to run 
a course of lectures on the appreciation of 
would be so well atten led that 
they would have to be 
again. 

I think that if at one of these 
recitals we had really bad musi 
us, with 


music they 
repe ated again and 

lecture- 
played to 
an explanation of its inadequacy, 
and really good music played, with an ex- 
planation of its merit, the least musical of 
us would quickly be 
We should 


Bach, for instance, we 


able to discriminate. 
discover that 1f we can hear 
might as well hear 
Bach, because Bach can be so much jollier 
than jazz music: every concert, everv 
church service, every choral practice, every 
“musical evening * would be so much the 


more interesting because of our greater 
knowledge of music, 

And to those who were already performers 
such lecture-recitals would be an enormous 
help. The written word is good, but no text- 
book of instruction is quite so good as listen 
ing to a master pianist. In the flash of a 
few minutes the great pianist shows you all 


that you hoped to learn, and didn’t learn, 


a bad teacher or an indiffere1 
tion book 


from it instruc 


\nd a public of instructed intelligent 
music lovers will not mean fewer good per- 
formers, but more. It will mean that there 
will be more work for trained and imagina- 
tive musicians. We shall want more teachers 
of the best type, and more performers of the 
best type. Every school will have its music 


master, and every schoo! will have its paid 


visiting performers. Every village will need 
a concert hall, and for every picture house 
in the land there will be a place where the 
best music can be heard. The drudgery of 
learning the piano will disappear for ever 
for to 


those who love to perform work will 


be no drudgery, and those who do not wish 


to perform will no longer be taught the 


piano because it is “the thing.” 
Perhaps this is a dream, I wonder. I do 


know, however, that some of the cleverest 
and most fat seeing educationalists of our 
time are dreaming with me; 


hope t 


that it is their 
music her right and fitting 
their wish that no 


» give 
place among the arts; 


man shall live 


through manhood without 


knowing the joy and strength and comfort 


which music can give 


Is it Worth it ? 

If you have a small child who is learning 
with tears to play the piano, consider the 
matte! \sk yourself whether those pounds 
which you education of your 


hette 


give to the 


child as a performer would n 


given to the education of your child as a 
listener. If, in after years, there is the 
desire to play, the ground work will have 


But to be a 
better than to be a bad per- 


already been accomplished. 
good listener is 
former, and to make a child learn an instru- 
ment in which learning is not a joyous thing 
seem dull and unlovely. 
And that greatest of 
all arts is one that no parent should tolerate 


ina child. 


is to make must 


misconception of the 
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WELDON’ KNITTED AND CROCHET 
GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
I Ask for No. 19 WELDON’S SIXPENN\ 
SCARVES AT’ SERIES. Price 6d. from all Newsagents and 
DRESSES LAC ES Art Needlework Shops, or post free 7\d from 
WELDONS, LTD., Sournampron Srreet, Srranvo, W.C. 
re ° et oe 
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DOCTORS AND ANALYSTS 


RECOMMEND 
DELICIOVS 





ATAWATTEE |EA 


MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE cauaee “SEE 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY te 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 
































A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 


THE PIONEER SOCIETY—FOUNDED 1843. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25, 000 


(Received to date £ 9,50 
To prevent curtailment of any branch ol the Society's Work. 


10.000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 
9,000 Boys have been traine d for Civil Employment and Emigrat.on. 
7 1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
/atrons—THEIR MAJBSTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Presiaent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairm an & lreasurer—C. E. MALDEN, EsQ., M.A. 
he puty-Chatr man—F. HW, CLAYTON, ES 


Chairman o Shif Com mittee—HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Fornt Secreta» H. Brisrow WALLEN AND 

HENKY G. COPELAND, 

Cheques, Erc., shouta be made payable to and sent to 


The Shaftesbury Homes & *Arethusa’ Training Ship 








London, W.C.2__ 











Celtic Crosses 
in the Beautiful Grey 
CORNISH GRANITE 


Everlasting in Wear. 


St. Martian Cross 
Height 4 ft. 6 in. 


L25 


_ 


age paid, 


Estimates quoted Erection an 
Cemetery or Shipment Abeoal 


Booklet Q Post Free. 
MAILE & SON, Ltd., 


*RAN 
367 Euston Rend. LONDON, ‘v. W.1. 


















Timely use of these Tablets has Pre- 
vented Thousands of Serious Ilinesses 


GET WELL aw KEEP FIT 


BY A 


CART TABLETS 


A —.. not a drastic purgative. 


GOOD for Indigestion, 
Constipation, 
Liver and Kidney Troubles. 
Nervousness, Rheumatism, 
Neuritis, Headache, Ciddi- 
ness, Cout, Piles, etc. 


They give you a BRIGHT, 
BUOYANT FEELING, 


Nurses attending 

infectious cases 

should take Carna 
Tablets daily. 


Send 5|- P.O. (crossed, and we 


ill post free by return. 


CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 
30 King St., Covent Carden, London, W.C.2 























= SHEFFIELD — = 
=== HOLLOW Rae = j 


Black Handles, 10/- each. 
Pair in Case, 27/6 per case. 
7-Day Set, 90/- per case. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write to PARTON, SON & CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 





ALL BRITISH—MADE AND CROUND IN SHEFFIELD, ENCLAND. 


hina RAZORS 






oF 
ALL HAIRDRESSERS, 
CUTLERS, OR STORES. 


ivory Handles, 16/. each. 
Pair in Gase, 37/6 per case. 
7-Day Set, 125). per case. 


“SPROCKS” is a 


mans razor, not a play- 
thing pretending to do 
what itcannotaccomplish. 
“SPROCKS”" “gets 
there” every time. It gives 
a clear, smooth, velvety 
finish to the face, A SMARTNESS THAT 
TELLS—THAT MAKES AN IMPRESSION. 





itis not a saw put into a razor handle, but 
a realman’s razor, made of BRITISH STEEL 
in Sheffield, and wrought up to the highest 
state of perfection—A TREAT TO USE. 


Employers like the look of a ‘‘SPROCKED » 
man. The wife and the kiddies like the feel 
of his soft, velvety face. It PAYS all ways to 
use a “SPROCK.” 
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The Bread 
for YOU 


ICH in nourishment 

—that is an essential. 
Digestive, too, as all good 
bread ought to be. But, 
more than this, HOVIS 
is doubly delicious—and 
appetising to a degree. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 











Healthy Women 








especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “‘ hea althy' Corsets, and 
the ‘‘ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all, Every wearer 


While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, they vastlyimprove thehealt! 


The CORSET oi HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 


8 ‘ll pair POST 


FREE 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
<> from 20 to 30. Made 
>? in finest quality Drill, 


) SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt or treak. | 

No lacing at the bac«. 
Made of strong, durable drill of Snest 
i's Incea Mey my suspenders, detachable for washing purposes. 
sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 


says so. 


reath! 
te is s fitted with adjustable nae sete: 
it has a short (9-in.) busk in fens which ensures ® 2 perfect shape 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooked Eyes. 
Tt can be easily washedat home, having nothing to rust or tarnish 


The ‘Health ‘ Corsets are specially recomme nddec i tor ladies who 
enjo' PO nmap ete wep rnmtbcragias &c., as there is n vw to hurt or 
ensoy Smyers and Actresses will find wonderful assistance, as they 
enable them to breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especiaily 
housewives and those employed in occupations demanding 





ant 
movement, appreciate the * Corset of Health They yield freely to 


y 
every movement of the body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are 
the most comfortabie Corsets ever worn 


Fyempnty A Foam Bp A» _o- DAY, 





HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, cts? Maszsnzix 











| 
THOMPSON’S FOOT JOY CORN PLASTER 

quickly cures Corns, Bunions, and 

Swollen Joints. Large Sheet, post free, /4 

Mm. F. THOMPSON, 

4 Tt GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 
: Homoasopathic Chemist and Perfumery and 
Toilet Expert. j 


FOOT JOY e 














Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cough, 
Colds, Spasmodic 
Croup, Coughs, In- 
fluenza, and Nasal 
Catarrh. 

For more than forty years 
we have received grateful 
testimony to the virtues of this thoroughly tested 
and proved treatment. 
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stops vivlent coughing and difficult breathing, assuring restlul 
sleep because the antiseptic vapour carries healing m every 
breath. 


Sedd ty Chemists. Send P.C. for /ree 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.(.3. 
7% 
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An Exhilarating Evening 


Y DEAR READERS,—Some time 
ago | printed a letter (which some 


of you will doubtless remember) de 
seribing a club for girls started by the head- 


mistress of a Church school in a very poor 
district near Euston. Having long meant 
to follow it up with an account of a personal 
visit to the club, I journeyed the other 
evening to St. Pancras, and thence by dark, 
dimly lit streets to the school buildings 
which are the “club premises.” And I have 
rarely spent a more exhilarating evening. 
Three friendly little girls opened the door 
and conducted me into a schoolroom with 
a cheerfully blazing fire. There I met Mrs. 
Amor, the founder and presiding genius: I 
use the words literally. 


A Good Thing out of the War 

The club is one of the few good things for 
which we have to thank the war. It was 
started at a time when many existing activi- 
ties had closed down, and the girls had 
nowhere to go to spend their evenings. Of 
course, in a district like Euston it was par 
ticularly desirable that there should be 
somewhere other than the streets for them 
to meet, and Mrs. Amor came to the rescue. 
All that they could get in the beginning 
was one room twice a week—“ just a dirty, 
dingy old room, with only forms and 
nothing much to do,” said Mrs. Amor. 
“But there was a fire and there was fellow 
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Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 








address to which to send them. 








ship.”’ And, I could add, there were 
sympathy, tact and understanding, a home 
atmosphere and a gift for organization 
which has transformed an emergency gather- 
ing into a permanent and ever-growing 
community of extraordinary usefulness. 

When I arrived the children’s library 
class was in progress. It was a delightfully 
informal scene, and I immediately “sensed,” 
as the Americans say, that unique satisfac- 
tion which only a chosen book by the fire- 
side can give. I wondered over what 
volumes the little heads were bent. It was 
rather amazing to discover that the group 
in the corner were declaiming The Tempest, 
and that two other small girls were Chris- 
tina Rossetti enthusiasts. Eyes glistened as 
we spoke of A Midsummer Night's Drean., 
which is now being rehearsed for per- 
formance. 


Learning to Love the Best 

It was really wonderful to see taste 
and appreciation unaffectedly flourishing 
amongst these young children, whose homes 
are painfully the reverse of cultured, and it 
convinced me that only inspiration is needed 
to bring out a love of the best. But in- 
spiration is a great gift. Not every child 
makes straight for Shakespeare, of course. 
Fairy-tales and school stories are much in 
demand, and it is healthy that they should 
be. But they are generally stepping-stones. 
Perhaps one of the secrets of Mrs. Amor’s 
success, and the success of those who work 
under her, is that they never try to force. 
Enthusiastic for the best in literature them- 
selves, they present it in so attractive a 
form that it is irresistible. This is a work 
of limitless value. 
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the girls who had left school 


7.15 the children said good night, and 
that is, girls 
Then 
In 
undet 


went 
to 
rate 


over fourteen—trooped in. we 
ot the 


piano accompaniment 


on a tou four rooms. one, 
first 
guidance, about twenty girls went through 
drill, and intricate folk 
with great skill. In 
another, small groups cudgelled their brains 


In 


another the majority attended sewing-class, 


and 
physical danced 


dances gusto and 


over jig-saw puzzles and others read. 
but sandwiched between stitchers one found 


here and there a bookworm. Books are real 


friends here. 

Upstairs the millinery class (which Mrs. 
Amor’s sister teaches) was in progress. This 
is a specially interesting offshoot. I saw 


charming hats in every stage of construc- 
tion, and here, as elsewhere in the club, 


good taste is the invariable rule. Several 
of the pretty things I saw were going to one 
of the hospitals to be sold at their bazaar. 
Two of the girls arrived a little late; they 
explained that they had come straight from 
their work 
of It was an eloquent tribute to the 


spell of the club and the class. 


—without waiting even for a cup 
tea. 


Facing Life 
From the 


several spoke 


and  workrooms 
majority of the girls come: 
ruefully of unemployment or short time. A 
bright-eyed Italian told her experiences as a 
They face life 
they gave me an impression of sense and 
Although the real club night is 
Monday, there is a literature class on Tues 
day and a singing class on Thursday. 
the of the 
up girls 


factories 


tobacco packer. these girls; 


strength. 


I 


syllabus literature class, 
the with 


admiration: it showed an intimacy with out 


read 

drawn by themselves, 
greatest writers and poets which is quite 
wonderful. The teacher, who glowed with 
infectious enthusiasm, told me that the girls 
hold really debates. the 
General had run little 
private poll of their own, and they make 
frequent visits the Shakespearean pet 
formances at the Old Vic. The children also 
have three nights devoted to them—Monday 
and Thursday for library, and Tuesday for 
and folk-dancing. 

\t 9 needles are put away, 


excellent Sefore 


Electior they a 


to 


country 
and the club 
dances until closing-time at 9.30 

I wish I could recount all the interesting 
things that Mrs. Amor told me during the 
two and a half hours that sped while I was 
with her. She has had a long experience 
of the neighbourhood, and she is able to 





put her finger on its needs. Unfortunateh 
it is not easy to supply them; but this litth 
oasis of fellowship, sympathy and efficien 


that she has founded is no negligible thing 


And she has visions of extending its scope. 


which I sincerely hope and believe wil 
materialize. ‘One amusing little story show 
ing the effect of influence I must tell 
before I get to business. Every year Mrs 
Amor organizes a holiday fortnight for 

large number of the children. After one oj 
these outings she met one of the mothers 
“Well, Mrs. Amor,” was the greeting, “] 
don’t know what vou’ll do to Maggie next. 
Since she’s been away she insists on washing 
to her waist every night, saying |] 


el prayers 





and making us all kiss her!” It is rather 
terrible to hear of a child of thirteen wh 
was kissed good night and announced that 
she had never been kissed befor n her lif 
Several times during the even I sa 
“How can we help?” f L fee lat it is 
real privilege to have a hand in such a f 
piece of work; and I found that we co 
be of very great assistance n wo wa 
There is a constant demand for pieces 
material, flowers, silks, etc., ft the mi 
linery class, and for books for the libra 
and literature class. I origin: appeal 
for pieces and books, and one ot O pare 
were received, for which Mrs. Amor aske 
me to express her thanks. But 1 int to 
much better this time I do hope that spl 
did supplies will find their way to tl 
for I know now how much tl WV 
appre iated., Sooks of all kinds anc I 
ages are welcome, as long as thev al nt 
esting ; occasionally people make a clearat 
of everything they don’t want, but that 
not THE QUIVER way! P ld 
addressed to Mrs. Amor, St. Pancras G 
School, Lancing Street, Lond N.W.1 
Review of the Month 

Since | last wrote to vou we have a 
plished a good deal of useful worl | 
ceived about £22 for the S.0.S. |] 
was able to send out fifteen if for Chri 
mas coal and other comfort One of « 
friend the lady who looks after her in 
sister on a meagre income Wa udden 
faced with the necessity of paving £4 to |! 
doctor: f4 represented one whole month 
income She wrote in despair and also 
terrible pain. Luckilv we were abl | 
her In another case we sent a contril 
towards the cost of teeth alw a heav 
expense We helped a woman who 
anxious for employment. but innot get 1 
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j Y Y all drudgery 
\ Vg; Y and expense 
4 Vy, of the copper 
fire. 
Severe weather comes in winter, but 
never a severe wash-day, thanks to Rinso. 
' COPPER FIRE is no longer necessary, and there is no 
' longer any need to confine the work of washing to a cold, 
cheerless, draughty, stone-flagged or tiled scullery. Rinso can 


be used in comfort in a cheerful living room. With Rinso, there 
is a Welcome absence of steam and rub-a-dub methods so injurious 
to health and clothes. Rinso has made wash-day more gentle. 


Put the clothes to soak in cold water with Rinso overnight ; 
rinse and hang to dry in the morning. That's all! 


SOLD IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 
By all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 
THE COLD WATER WASHER 


R 142-23. R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich and London. 
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IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 
TOWN OR COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Why not consult the ESTATE pages of 


THE BYSTANDER 


(The bright handy-sized Illustrated weekly) 





Published every Wednesday f 


Price 1)- 


To be obtained from all leading Newsagents, Railway 
Bookstalls, etc. ; or send for a copy, post free \/\}, to: 


The publisher 
“GRAPHIC BUILDINGS,” WHITEFRIARS, E.C.4. 
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WHERE TO LIVE 


IN THE 


mentee North-west District of London : 








“Che Homestead ‘s | - t 


is an OFFICIAL PUBLICATION of the 


LONDON AND NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY 


replete with every information and beautifully illustrated. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES on BUILDING YOUR OWN HOUSE, GARDENING, 
POULTRY KEEPING and BEE KEEPING. 


NEW EDITION rrice 3 rence NOW ON SALE 


Can be obtained at the Bookstall, Marylebone Station; or by post from the 
Publicity Department, Marylebone Station, London, N.W.L. Dastnie 2d. extra 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





incidentally, she lives at Peckham, and I 
should gladly give her address to any helper 
who might need her. She is ready to do any 
kind of cleaning. Ear-marked for an invalid 
who met with a severe accident and was 
padly burnt was a welcome £1 1os., which 
enabled her to have help when she was least 
able to manage for herself. I merely men- 
tioned a dire need of blankets on the part of 
“M. M.” to one of my most generous helpers, 
and a splendid parcel arrived by return. 
To another I sent a letter from Mr. H. G., 
the ex-soldier who makes rugs, mats, etc., 
a rug for 
5s. Two 


saying that he was anxious to sell 
£3; the rug was bought for £3 
sisters who are never very strong and have 
very small means confided to me the fact 
that their carpet was quite worn out and 
that they had a thanks to 
another kind helper a nice warm rug now 


stone floor; 


adds to their comfort. £1 3s. was sent to 
Miss S., who had to leave her rooms and 


had the chance of a visit to Birmingham if 
her fare were paid. For a poor woman 
needing a holiday after a terrible illness we 
found £2. A teacher of music who is having 
very hard times was helped, and another 
music teacher supplied with a book neces- 
sary to her profession which she could not 
afford. The delicate little boy has started 
malt and cod-liver oil again, and his mother 
says it is doing him much good, 

Then we have given orders to many of 
our workers, and clothes, books and maga- 
zines to invalids and others; and there is 
the constant stream of and gifts 
which I do not that flows direct from 
my helpers to those they have “adopted.” 
I want the stream to widen, for I know that 
its waters healing. Apart from the 
S.0O.S. work, there have been subscriptions 
to the Save the Children Fund, and I must 
record the completion of the second year’s 
adoption of a hungry little girl by a 
mothers’ meeting of Worksop. For two 
years they have sent their money regularly 
and enthusiastically ; sometimes strikes made 


letters 


see 


are 


times more difficult than usual, but the 
little girl did not suffer. This two-yeal 
adoption represented a great deal of real 
self-sacrifice. Occasionally a gift for the 


Seamen’s Hostel comes in, but I should like 
a great many more. From 
welcome gift of £1 for Miss Smallwood’s 
proposed “Ideal Home” for poor ladies. I 
must also mention with special gratitude the 
response to my Miss 
H. H. H., and a most generous offer on the 
part of Gne helper to send her 2s 


Japan came a 


appeal for orders for 


. 6d. a week 


42 


¥ 


during the winter months. 
to ask for more! 


And still I have 


Order! Order! 

I am parliamentary ex- 
pression, but using it in a different sense as 
an exhortation to helpers to remember our 
workers and make a practice of doing as 
much of their shopping as possible through 
the pages of THE Quiver. I am constantly 
receiving testimonials as to the excellence 
of the work; this month alone several have 
written in admiration of Mr. H. G.’s rugs, 
and I have seen with my own eyes Miss B.’s 
beautiful embroidery and articles by others 
that are excellent value. 


borrowing a 


IT am having lists 
of all my workers typed, with their ad- 
dresses and some idea of the goods that they 
supply. Please write to me for one of these 
and keep it in a conspicuous place. And 
please meanwhile order, if you can, some- 
thing from these two ladies, who are new- 
comers to our ranks: 


Miss W. W.—Had a nervous breakdown five 
years and is slowly recovering. Makes 
babies’ coats in fine Shetland wool, first size, 
5s. 6d.; also bonnets, jumpers, etc., dressing 
jackets (Magyar style). Also teasel wool hats, 
and raffia workbags, very attractive for 
presents, for 3s. 6d., and cable wool rugs from 
2 guineas. 


Mzs.. S., a 


ago 


55.5 


widow who is obliged to earn 
money and has a large repertoire. She can do 
any kind of useful sewing and shawls, chil 
dren’s coats, skirts, knickers and jumpers in 
crochet; hearthrugs and mats in cable wool. 
Underclothing of all kinds. 


Other Urgent Wants 
A request which ought to meet with im- 


mediate response—and I shall be surprised 


if it does not—comes from the wife of a 
blind ex-soldier who was at St. Dunstan’s 
and is now a mat maker. She asks for 


books, as she spends many hours reading 
to her husband, and it is difficult to procure 
enough. I was able to send a few, and had 
a most grateful letter. In answer to my 
inquiry as to whether any special kind of 
book was desired, she told me 
fond of Bush stories.”’ 


‘* He is very 
Gramophone records 
would also be most acceptable. 

Books and clothes are still in great request 

also wool. 

I believe I once mentioned the great need 
in our “adopted ’’ Midland parish of a bath 
chair which could be lent to those who are 
ill and poor—and, alas, there 


are very 


many. It would be the greatest boon. The 
Vicar writes : 

‘I am.trying to get a small shed erected near 
the church, and if I can do so T shall hope to 
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accumulate a whole stock of useful nursing ap 
pliances of one kind or another to lend out to 
the people.”’ 

Our Cot in “Sunshine House” 

“THE QUIVER Cot, supported by the New 
Army of Helpers THE 
QUIVER magazine,”’ is the wording on the 
tablet above our cot in the Home for Blind 
Babies at Chorley Wood. Helpers, please 
remember to support it, and if possible go 
to the home and all 
about the magnificent tha done 
I am delighted to see that a second 
Sunshine House is to be opened South- 
port, for ever since | visited Chorley Wood 
the thought of the waiting queue of blind 


in connexion with 


see hear on the spot 


{ 
l 


work 


1s 
there. 


if 


babies in poor, comfortless homes has 
haunted me. 
More Model Letters 

I cannot applaud too much the habit 
which some helpers have acquired of con 
necting the events of their lives with our 
needy QutveR folk. Christmas and birth 
days are hailed as occasions for giving 
orders or presents, and even illness and 


health evoke sympathetic offerin 
less well off. I I give a few 
extracts from the many charming letters I 
receive : 


es for those 


feel that must 


** Please accept enclosed £1. The money is 
part of a thankoffering for health and ‘ un 
deserved mercies.’ ”’ 

** Remembering all the comforts of warmth 
besides many others—that I had in my illness, 
I am feeling so much for those who are suffer 
ing with few alleviations, so will you kindly use 


enclosed £5 for some sufferers any 
think best—for coal or little invalid « 

** Will you send the enclosed 1 
the many you write about in 
to the New Army of Helpers? I 
to help each one, and would if had the 
money; but I am only working woman in 
domestic service, but I was the fortunate winner 
in the doll competition of the second prize, and 


in way you 
mforts? ”’ 
to 
our 


feel I 


Ss one otf 
letter 


want 


cases 


a 


have been able to sell the vacuum cleaner, which 
I had no use for, seeing I have no home of my 
own. I thought I would like to send a little 
help to one of my less fortunate sisters who is 
not blessed with good health for work like 
mvself, and countless other blessings.”’ 

‘*1 hope that I am not troubling you too 
much by writing again for more addresses of 
some of our QUIVER friends. I felt that I would 
like to send one or two of them a little remem 
brance at Christmas.” 


Anonymous Gifts 

The S.0.S 
cerest thanks the following welcome anony- 
gilts: 


Fund acknowledges with sin 


mous 


\ thankoffering from C. M. D., £5; A. B., 
1 ; A Quiver Reader (Aberdeenshire), ss 
Anon $2 “A Ovtver Reader x fir 

















Dulwich,’’ 10s.; ‘‘ Nan’’ (for fires), 10s 
a, mm. OC., £8. 
A Home Offered 

I have received this letter from the wif 
of the vicar of a country town in the West 
of England, and it may be of interest t 
someone unable to solve the housing ques 
tion: 

‘One of our Sunday school tea rs is Vv 
anxious to find a nice homely refined pers 
with perhaps a little money of h wn, to ¢ 
and live with her and her 1 
suffering from rheumatism. th 1 
teaches musi She wants find ne \ 
would do her share of the housework and be 
companion to the mother rh are n 
people, and if only the right 1¢ uld 
found I feel sure she would be abl ve | 
comfortably with them.’’ 

\ reader asks whether anvone can tell he 
the address of the Belgian Lingerie Cor 
pany and also give her information abo 
the knot pattern (knitted). 

The Month’s Mai 

I acknowle lore with many nk lett 
and gifts from the followin; 

Mrs. Claremont, Miss | in Day, Miss K 
nedy, Miss Jack, Mrs. Nich n, Miss Rol 
son, Mrs. T1 i, Miss Cobbe, Mr. Butler, Mrs 
Nicholson, Mrs. Castleton Ell M Helvyar 
Miss Elizabeth Shirley, M St Mis 
Donald, Mr. Orton, Mrs. Far! M Lret 
Grice, Miss Mabel Lott, M Pim, Miss 
Muriel Machell, Mr. J. Wa Miss Mar 
Cox, Miss J. M. H. Whyvyt M1 Whittingt 
Mrs. Herman, Mrs. Faw M Kathie 
Fawkes, Miss M. E. Willshaw, Mr ] B 
Sayers, Miss Farnworth, Mr Milel , Mis 
Isa M. Watson, M Edith B t, Miss Lett 
Hall, 11. M. Rookes, Miss \ M. Hatton, 
Miss Winnie France, M Br r, Mr. Albert 
kK. George, Miss Annie Pr , oM Wesley, 
Miss Helen M. Swan, Mr Martin, M | 
Roe, Miss G. Williams, M \r IF ulbrook, 
Miss M. Holdsworth, Mr I Rev. F. A 
Smith, Mr Stanford, Mrs. ¢ r, Mr 
R. P. Hind, Miss Alice Barrat, Mrs. Chapman 
Mrs. Saver, Mrs. Hawor Mr Woods, Miss r 
A. M. Loblev, Mrs. 17 ridge, Mrs. Johnson 
Miss Rose Johnson, Miss M. EF. Dolton, Mrs 
Tully, Mrs. Wallington, M M. Sharpe, M 
Godbehere, Miss Edith Harvey, M M. Ha 
Miss E. M. Hunt, Miss E. M. Ware, Mrs 
Williams, A. M. Standen, M M Huttor 
Miss Marion Smith, Mr >p M Wini 
fred William Mr Jor ar 

Will correspondents } rn the 
names very distinct] nd | Mr., Mrs. o1 
Miss, or any other ec, in « to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment! 
Address: Mrs. GEORGE STURGEON, THI 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, I ion, E.C.4 

You incere 
FI \ .<GEON 

















For Cheery 


Furnishings 


T isn’t the furniture in your 

rooms that gives them that 
cosy, ‘‘ homey” atmosphere, but 
the bright, cheerful colours of 
the curtains, cushions, lampshades 
and covers. You can always 
keep your fabries bright and fresh 
with Twink, 
Don't worry about the sun fading your 
home furnishings ; there are many cheery 
[wink shades to revive them with You 
can carry out a colour scheme with very 
little expense and equally little trouble. 


Just follow the directions 


ium Red 

k Box Red 
Nigger Brown 
Tabac Brown 
Yello 


Tang 





CLEANS AND DOVES 
AT THE SAME TIME 


)THERS LIMITED PORT SuMUCHT 














Fhe Prince of Dishes 
from ‘ / 


The Queniel of natn: 4 Places 
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GREEN'S 


CHOCOLATE » MOULD 











Hi. J. GRE f= UN & CoLP BRIGHTON 


MANUFA RS OF GREEN'S SPONGE MIXTURE, GREEN'S CUSTARD er 
ADO. 695 PAV ee oneee 
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